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Beginning With 24 
Hens You Can 


cLEAR &H 1 44.O per vear - 


Claims Included in Guarantee 


1. Men and women alike can operate’ the Miller System 
without previous experience and secure the full results 



















GUARANTEE 


WE do hereby agree to re- 

fund the full purchase 
price of the MILLER SYS- 
TEM BOOK by return mail 
to any purchaser at the 
regular price, who, having 
followed the system as 
directed therein, fails to 
realize the results claimed 
below. This guarantee is 
good for one year. 








2. The hens can be at free range or penned up. 

3, Only a garden plot of ground is necessary for 24 hens. 

4. No specially built coops are needed. 

5. Cost for Miller feed for each hen, 5 cents per month. 
Number of eggs laid not less than 220 per hen per year. 

6. Cost of feed for maturing a broiler, 5 cents Time 


required, seven weeks. | 
VEN A TEN DAY 
7. Cost of feed for maturing a laying pullet, 15 cents; time TEST will show a high 


required, five months. increase in egg production 
? and decrease in expense. 








Show this guarantee to your lawyer. 





8. The Miller Brooder is heated by spontaneous com- Hens respond immediately 
bustion. Fuel costs 14 cent a month. It requires refilling once ge rn Pll oe 
in 2 months. The result is heat of same “feeling” and tem- the value of our foods and 
perature as body heat of a hen. And it is uniform regardless feeder in speedy maturing 
of weather conditions. Ninety per cent. of chicks will positively of chicks. If not satished | | 


with the results you get 
from either or both of 
these tests, return book 
and we will refund pur- 
chase price. 


mature. Almost no attention is required. 


9. The Miller System will compel each hen to net not less 
than $25.00 a year, and if the system is completely obeyed 
$120.00 a year - $60.00 per hen a year being easy to attain. 











There is a reason why the Miller System brings these wonderful results. 
It will all seem ‘‘so simple’? when you read 


THE MILLER SYSTEM BOOK 


It is in three books or volumes, the regular price being 50c. per volume. These three volumes 
bound under one cover make a work of over 150 pages. 


VOL. I. contains the illustrations and plans VOL. Il. is a hand-book of VOL. IIL. contains symptoms 
for the construction of the Miller System Coops Miller System Secrets. It is and cures for the ; oultry 


_and Devices and for Setting Up and Operating a condensed = encyclo- diseases, inciuding Roupe, 
the ‘‘Poultry Plant ’’ (24 and 32 hens being pedia arranged for ready Cholera, White Diarrhea, 
iaken as units). reference. etc. 








SPECIAL OFFER Send $1.50 for Miller System Book (the three complete volumes bound i 


in one), and your name will be piaced on subscription list for twelve 
S28 yonths of Poultry Monthly, the official organ of the Miller System, which 
contains the Miller System Monthly Supplement, and keeps the system up to date. It is a place for 
questions and answers and for discussions of Miller System users. 


ADDRESS \ 


MILLER SYSTEM COMPANY, #¢"" BINGHAMTON, N. Y.| 
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THE CAVALIER—ADVERTISING SECTION. 


Yes, You Can Refinish 


Any Piece of Furniture 
We Will Send the Materials 
and Illustrated Book-—FREE 













We want to prove to you, at our expense, how 
simple—how easy it is to make an old piece of furni- 
ture like new—what beautiful, lasting results you can 
get from Johnson’s Materials, 

You will enjoy going through your home—dressing, coloring and _pol- 
ishing the worn chairs, woodwork, bric-a-brac—giving a needed touch here 
aud there—brightening everywhere. 

We will send a complete wood-finishing outfit, free—enough for an 
ample test—enough to restore and beautify some worn and discolored, but 
valued piece of furniture. 

Here is what we send: 

A bottle of Johnson’s Electric Solvo to instantly remove the old finish. 

A bottle of Johnson’s Wood Dye—choose your shade from list below 
—to beautifully color the wood. 

A package of Johnson’s Prepared Wax to impart that beautiful hand- 
rubbed effect—protect the finish against heel-marks and scratches. It will 
not catch or hold dirt or dust. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


is not a mere stain—not simply a surface dressing. It is a real, 
deep-seated dye, that goes to the very heart of the wood-—and stays 
there—fixing a rich and permanent color. 

Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in 14 standard shades: 













































No. 126 Light Oak No. 730 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak * No. 13 Brown Weathered Oak 

No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 

No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 121 Moss Green : 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak s¥ §.¢. 

No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak a” Sohnson 

Our book, ‘The Proper Treatment of Floors, Woodwork i 
and Furniture,’ Edition C.V.4, tells you how in every Wisconsin 

cs : Please send me 

case, and will show you how to carry out other decorating So . Free Booklet, Edition 
ideas you may have in mind. vo OY 4, sample bottle 

Send for the free trial packages today. Let them demon- ple bottle of Johuson's 
strate what Johnson’s Materials will do in your home. Use ma aa oni on ea gece 






the coupoii, Fill it out now, while you think of it. Address pared Wax. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities ” 













In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THe CAVALier. 
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The Magic of 17 Cents 


Explained! 


How 17 Cents a Day Buys the 


$100 Oliver Typewriter 
This, ladies and 


gentlemen, is the cor- 
rect solution of the 
Typewriter Problem, 
which has puzzled 


hundreds who were anxious to 
own the Oliver but didn’t hap- 
pen to have in their pockets 
its price—$100. 

The Key to the Problem is seven- 
deen, tlle magic number. 

The first thing is to forget all 
about the $100. Concentrate your 
mind on the question, ‘Can I save 
17 cents a day?”’ 

The answer, of course, is YES! It’s 
easy for everybody / 

Now watch the blackboard, while we do 
rapid calculation. 

Add two cents, a nickel and a dime, and you 
get 77 cents. That’s what you pay per day. 

We multiply the 365 days in a year by the 
magic number, and—behold ! the surprising total 
of $62.05, 

Ina little over a year, at 17 cents a day, you 
have paid for the world’s best $100 machine. 

Please understand that you get the machine 
before you begin to save 17 cents a day. 

A small first payment, to show good faith, puts 


a little 


the Oliver in your 
possession. 

Then, if you wish, 
you can make the 
machine earn the 


money to pay the 
rest of the $100. 

The Oliver is so easy 
to operate that you 
can master itin seven- 
teen minutes’ practice. 

And inside of seven- 








feen days you can be so proficient that your 
services will be worth money. 

The Oliver Typewriter is as simple as the 
plan on which it is sold. 
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“ The Standard Visible Writer’? 


It has about seven hundred and seventeen less 
parts than other standard typewriters. 

Think what that means in added /7/, increased 
efficiency, freedom from zear or need of veparr. 

The basic principle of the Oliver Typewriter, 
the U-shaped Type Par, puts it seventeen years 
in advance of its nearest competitors. 

Upon this fundamental advantage, covered by 
world-wide patents, has been reared the tower- 
ing supremacy of this greatest of writing ma- 
chines. 

Write for full particulars of the ‘17-Cents-a- 
Day’’ Plan and Catalog telling the fascinating 
facts about the Oliver Typewriter. 


NN rE. 
ws 
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THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


116 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


(28) J| 











In answering this advertisement if is desirable 


that you mention TH CAVALIER. 








THE CAVALIER 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL 


TWO COMPLETE NOVELS 


No Doubt About It Robert Carlton Brown 385 
The Man In the Shadow Douglas Pierce 436 
FIVE SERIAL STORIES 
His Risen Past. . George M. A. Cain . 415 
The Livery of Guilt. Charles Carey 478 
Knights of the Caribbee Stephen Chalmers 497 
Morning Star. . H. Rider Haggard . 518 
The Paddington Case Alfred L. Donaldson . 538 
THE COMEDY-MYSTERY STORY. 

The Vanishing of Benjamin Vex. Robert Keene . 510 
TEN OTHER SHORT STORIES 
A Passion for Venison. Garret Smith . : 409 
Potted Soldiers . Nevil G. Henshaw . 429 
Mr, Scales’s Unwelsone Visitor C. Langton Clarke. 467 
By Way of the Windows. . Edward Frank Allen 494 
A Moving Story With a Full Stop Helen A. Holden 534 
The Hawkins Vacu-Ornament . Edgar Franklin 547 
Chasing Feathers . John S. Brackett . 553 
The Lengthening of Malone. Frank Condon 558 
An Artistic Temperament Marie B. Schrader 561 
The Lady of Niger Allen French. 566 











THE COMEDY-MYSTERY SERIES, 


the latest novelty in fiction, has made a big hit. Three of these stories have already been 
published in THE CAvALier, starting with February, and the fourth will appear in the May 
issue. This one deals with automobiles, and is a gem, called 


“THE SPEED LIMIT.” 


There will be another yarn about the goings on in the Scales family, and Henry Gallup Paine 
will have a capital story with a fantastic tinge: 


“HER ARABIAN NIGHT IN WASHINGTON.” 


More of the incorrigible doings of Jim Wiley and Push Evans will be recounted under the title: ‘‘ THE BLOOM OF 
YOUTH.” while the awful thing that befell a man when he took a young lady to the theater will be told under the 
heading: ‘** THE BOUQUET HE BORROWED.” And we haven’t mentioned yet the two May Complete Novels: 


“A MIDSEA MISFIRE.” By Edgar Franklin. ‘‘ THE STRENGTH OF SUSPICION.” By Fred V. Greene, Jr. 


ISSUED MONTHLY BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY, 
175 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Feang A. Muxezy, Preallent. Ricnanp H. Titweatxstos, Secretary. CupistorHea IL. Pore, Treasurer. 


Subscription, $1.00 a Year. : ; By the Copy, 10 Cents, 


COPYRIGHT, Ig10, BY THE FRANK A. MUNSEY COMPANY. 


Entered as second class matter, August 24, 1908, at the Post-Office at New York, N.Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Rate per Line 
$1.50 > 
1,00 
15 
-50 


The Argosy 

The All-Story Magazine 

The Railroad Man’s Magazine 
The Cavalier 


Special 
Combination 
Rate 


$3.00 
Ten per 


$3.75 
Minimum 4 lines; Maximum 12 lines. 
cent discount for six consecutive insertions. 
MAY FORMS CLOSE MARCH l4th. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN WANTED 


ness opportunities. 
no want that. may arise which cannot 
be supplied in these classified adver- 
tising pages. 





DEPARTMENT maintained for 

the small advertiser and for the 
convenience of the reader in quickly 
locating a wide variety of necessities 
for the home, the office, the farm, and 
for the man or woman who seeks busi- 
There is virtually 


HELP WANTED 





Agents, Male or Female, can make from $10.00 to $15.00 
a day selling my imported Swiss embroidered wai pat- 
terns, Mexican drawn work patterns, silk sh and 
scarfs. Catalogue free. Joseph Gluck, 621 B’ 











AGENTS make big money selling our new sign letters for 
office windows, store fronts, and glass signs, Any one can 
put them on. rite today for free sample and full particu- 
lars. METALLIC SIGN LETTER Co., 413 N. Clark St.,Chicago. 


AGENTS—NOTICE! $30.00 90 











week Big Money- 








Makers. Easy selling plans. Everybody buys. Anybody can 
sell. Biggest profits. Samples free to our agents. Send for 
catalogue. R. C. MILLER Co., Box 155, Muskegon, Mich. 





Agents—Tower’s Aromatic, Antiseptic Toothpicks. Save 
Dentists’ bills. $50 a week e . 300 samples 15c—Tower’s 
Patent, Holdfast Paper Clips sell like hot cakes. to business 
men. O.K’d. by U.S. Govt. 100% profit. Send_15¢ for 100 
clips. Cutter-Tower Co., 330 Hathaway Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


TO THE EIGHTY MILLION MEN OF AMERICA who 
are engaged in the many different branches of selling—or 
to any man who wants to increase his business capacity— 
we say: ‘‘Let the burden of proving that the Sheldon 
Correspondence Course can help you to be a Big Man rest 
entirely upon us.’’ To bring you The Sheldon Book—and 
evidence of what this cours done for 40,000 others— 


you need only send a postal card request to THE SHELDON 
ScHoon, 931 Republic Building, Chicago. 



























STUDIES IN ENGLISH 


‘“MEND YOUR SPEECH,” says Shakespeare, ‘‘ lest it 


” 





mar your’ fortune. You are invited to investigate 
‘Studies in English,’’ a series of personal letters and 


practical exercises which teach how_to write and talk 
with polish and personality. GeorGeE E, ALLEN, American 
Institute of Banking, 11. Pine Street, New York City. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START A PERMANENT BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 
We, as manufacturers, start you and furnish everything. 
No canvassing. Three mple, successful Mail Order Plans 
to keep our factories busy, We coach you and show you how 
to get business. You pay us in three months and make big 
profits. Spare time to start. Write today for positive proof. 
PEASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1186 Pease Building, 
Buffalo, New York. 

PATENT EXPLOITATION and the Law of Patents. Send 


for free booklet and advic s to how inventions are secured, 
sold, and financed. PATENT DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION, 



























WANTED—LOCAL REPRESENTS S to sell men’s 
clothing on credit by largest credit clothing house in world; 
no capital required; write for plan. MErNTER & ROSEN- 
BLOOM Co., 600 Cox Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


BECOME A PIANIST IN SIX WEEKS. Does 
take continual daily practice as with old systems. 
lesson pictured i Any pupil, young or. old, 
ly learn. ONWAY SCHOOL OF ~ MUSIC, 
seola Street, Detro ch. 


not 
Each 
can 
49 

















SAVE ONE-HALF ON ALL YOUR POPULAR MUSIC. 
A postal will bring you our long list of all the popular 
and latest hits. SEMPLE Music Co., T4 West Ave., Nor- 
walk, Connecticut. 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SO 
Writers have made fortunes. Free ¢ 
all poems submitted. First class mu 
on each. 15 years’ reputation. Endo 
lishers | Artivr A. PENN, 7 Childs Bld 








N Successful Song 
iticism and advice on 
my personal work 
ed by leading pub- 
, 34th St., N. Y¥. 
CAMERA BARGAINS. We excel in this line. Send for 
big list of exchanged Graflex, Cameras, lenses, ete. ; 
also’ carry a complete line of new goods of all kinds. 
GLOECKNER & NEWBY Co., 171 Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 8x10 Royal Sepia Enlargements ar- 
tistically double flexible mounted, sent prepaid on receipt of 


cents. Good negatives only accepted. HERBERT & HUES- 
Dept. B, 311 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


_ PICTURE POST-CARDS| 


































BEST COLORED VIEW_POST-CARDS—No comic or 
trash; historical, high schools, lighthouses, scenic, ete., all 
over the world. 10 cts. for samples and catalogue. 20,000 
subjects. STANDARD Carp Co., Box 3153, Boston, Mass. 


| STAMPS AND RARE COINS 


$7.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUARTERS; $20 
for a $14. Keep all money dated before 1880, and send 
10e at once for new illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x7. It 
may mean your fortune. CC. F. CLARKE Co., Desk 15, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 








WE BUY COINS & STAMPS. Premiums paid up to 
5000%. Send for free booklet No. 48. RoyaL MoNrey & 
Sramp Co., 150 Nassau St., New York. 











TELEGRAPHY 











No. 518 Seventh Street, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS © 


VENTRILOQUISM made easy. Any boy or man can learn 
this art with my book of twelve lessons. Success assured. 
Will mail anywhere upon receipt of one dollar bill, Why 
pay more? Frep T. DarviLi, Portage, Wisconsin. 











Tobaceo habit cured or no cost. Great discovery. Vegeta- 
ble,safe,sure,pleasant. Permanent home treatment. Cures 98 % 
of patients without effort. Removes effect of tobacco on all 
vital organs. Let me show you. King Ni-Ko 11, Wichita, Kan. 








TELEGRAPHY, both Morse and Wireless, taught quickly. 
R. R. train wire and complete wireless station in school. 
Big demand for operators. Living expenses earned. Corre- 
spondence courses if desired. Catalogs free. Dopcr’s INSTI- 
TUTE, 37th St., Valparaiso, Ind. Established 1874. 


TYPEWRITERS 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BARGAINS. No_ matter 
what make, will quote you lower prices and easiest terms. 
Write for big bargain list and illustrated catalogue. 
L. J. Peasopy, 63 Minot Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 











THAT PROTECT AND PAY. Advice and 
Rates sonable. Highest refer es. Best 
nN EF. N, Patent Lawyer, 612 F 
shington, 


PATE SECURED or fee returned. Send sketch for free 
report as to patentability. Guide Book and What to Invent, 
with valuable list of Inventions Wanted, sent free. One Mil- 
lion Dollars offered for one invention; $16,000 for others. 
Patents secured by us advertised free in World's Progres 
sample free. Vicror J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. 











LAWRENCE 








MASON, FENWICK & Patent Lawyers, 
661 F Street, Washington, D. C. Established 49 years. 
Best reference. Careful work. Terms moderate. Booklet 


and advice free. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 























“MAGIC,. MIND-READING, Second Sight, Ventriloquism, 
ete., taught by mail. Become popular, amuse and mystify 
your friends. Make money teaching, ete. $1.10 for either 
course. Booklet free. S.C. Society, 1952 Estes Ave. sChicago. 
Ss a ng es a =| 

‘THE SCIENCE OF INVESTME treats every 
phase of money-making. If a stock purchaser—if you have 
money invested at ~ or 4%, or look to the Stock Ex- | 
change for results—read ** The Science of Investment *’ 
it's well worth your time and money. It > presents argu- 


BuILpERs,"’ 
California. 


Send 10c. ‘‘HoMrE 
Los Angeles, 


ments few have thought of. 
Mason Opera House Building, 








“oSTAMM ER 


Stammering and stuttering handicap and 
embarrass you through life. Istammered 
for 20 yearsand cured myself. I can cure 
you. I have positively and permanently 
cured the worst cases in the world. My 
book, “Advice to Stammerers,”’ is FREE, 
Itexplains my system. Write for it today. 

Benj. N. Bogue, {582 N.Illinois Sts. indianapolis, Ind. 








GNORANCE of the laws 

of self and sex will not 
excuse infraction of Nature’s 
decree. ‘The knowledge vi- 
tal to 


A Happy 
Marriage 


has been-collected fron: the experi- 
ence of the ages, in 


Sexology 


(Illustrated ) 
By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. | 


It contains in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
“Sexology”? is endorsed and is in the libraries of the 
heads of our government and the most eminent phy-icians, 
preachers, professors and lawyers throughout the country. 


All in one volume, illustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for ‘ Other People’s Opinions ” and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 738 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 














MAUPASSANT 


Only $3.60 


8 Vols. Delivered Free 


41-2x Illustrated 









Size 7 inches. 














226 COMPLETE STORIES and 


PEARSON'S yea: 


YEAR 


Most Exceptional Offer, simply to get more 
people acquainted with our great National 
Magazine, which every month contains seven 
of the greatest stories money can buy, besides 
exhaustive articles on timely subjects. 


Furnt authors have written many lively tales 


which, because of false conventional modesty, 

have been, until recent translations, unknown to 
those who read only English. Prudish modesty and 
unfair prejudice have deprived us of the merriest and 
liveliest tales ever written. Maupassant was the one 
man in France who could write truly the realistic 
scenes of REAL PARISIAN LIFE s‘0 fascinatingly 


as to rivet your attention to his merry tales, to the 
exclusion of everything else. 












{ Guy de Maupassant’s eventful career gave him 
ideas, situations and local color for his wusurpassed 
stories. Strong in imagination, overflowing with nat- 
ural enthusiasm and passion in his study of human life 
and phases of human conduct, things really happen- 
ing—not as we imagine they might or as we would— 
BUT THE REAL DOINGS OF LIFE — is what 
Maupassant always gives us. § His dramatic in- 
stinct, his situations and his climaxes are over- 
whelming. He always fixes upon the one thing 
of most human-soul interest and makes it as 
vivid as any stage scene, These absorbing 
stories should be in every library—tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, com- 
edy, pathos and tragedy, love and 
realism. 




























April ‘10 
| EIGHT BEAUTIFUL VOL- PEARSON'S 
UMES of the Most Fascinating MAGAZINE, 


Reading in the World. 
over 2,500 pages, more than 300 pages 
to the vo ume, printed from a new 

cast of 10-point type, large and 
clear, on pure white antique paper, 
made specially for this edition. 
Pages are wide, with liberal 


Contain 425 E. 24TH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Please find en- 
closed $3.60 for 
the 8 volumes of 
Maupassant. 50 cents 























margins, illustrated = with extra for Canada, which 
specially made  line-cut it costs us for postag 
frontispieces, bound in 

de luxe art cloth, backs 

and sides stamped 







with an ornamental 
design. 
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MUHLBACH’S 


Historical 


Romances 
At a Bargain 


Vol. |. Napoleon and His Queen Vol. X. Frederick and His Family 
Vol. Il. The Empress Josephine Vol. XI. Berlin and Sans Souci 
Vol. 111. Napoleon and Blucher Vol. XII. Goethe and Schiller 

Vol. IV. Queen Hortense Vol. XIII. The Merchant of Berlin 
Vol. V. Marie Antoinette Vol. XIV. Louisa of Prussia 

Vol. VI. Prince Eugene Vol. XV.Old Fritz and the New Era 
Vol. VII. Daughter of an Empress Vol. XVI. Andreas Hofer 

Vol. VIII. Joseph II. and His Court Vol. XVII. Mohammed Ali 

Vol. IX. Frederick the Great Vol. X VIII. Henry VIII.and HisCourt 


UHLBACH’S ROMANCES contain a history 
of the great crisis in Germany, Austria, Russia, 
England, Switzerland, Egypt, France, Holland and 
Prussia during two hundred years of startling events, told 
in intensely interesting and romantic form. All classes are 
represented in these volumes as they lived and loved, 
thought and acted. Thus the human interest always 
prevails and has given this set of books enduring popu- 
larity. These wonderful historic romances are among 
the books that never die. They are interesting, instructive, reliable, 
truthful, wholesome and good. In the volume devoted to Napoleon 
and Blucher practically every historic character that the life of the 
great emperor touched in any way is here given—all the men and 
women of his time. This new Riverside Edition is printed from 
new plates, upon extra quality paper from easy-to-read type, are 
attractively illustrated and bound in_beautiful Half Morocco, gilt 
tops, titles stamped in gold. Read our great offer below. 


Here Is Our Bargain Offer 


Just sign and mail attached coupon and we will 
ship you the complete set of this beautiful Riverside 
Edition for ten days’ examination in your own home. 
You can then decide for yourself whether or not you wish 
to buy. You can return the set at our expense if it fails 


to give you entire satisfaction. Should you decide to 
purchase send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the 
rate of $2.00 per month for only fourteen months until 
our special price of $29.00 is paid. The regular subscrip- 
tion price is $56.00. Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. 
The reason we are able to cut the price to only $29.00 is that our 
method of sale by mail eliminates all middle-men’s profits. We ship 
direct from factory to consumer and guarantee satisfaction in every 
way. Mail the coupon for inspection of complete set. 
oe 
. - Tear Out This Coupon. Sign and Mail To-day . 


Ee " 
THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 4 JINSPECTIO! 
Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 

Please ship me for examination and approval one 
set Riverside Kdition uhlbach’s Historical Novels, 
eighteen volumes, Half Morocco binding, gilt top. If satisfactory, I will 
send you $1.00 after ten days’ examination and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for fourteen months. If the set does not meet my entire approval I will 
notify you and hold subject to your order and return at your expense, as 
offered The Cavalier readers. 








NAM, ccacccccccccceccescceseeeecessesessseessece 


Address..... eer eceersens wee ere eee ee eve ssees o 





For Stenographers to get 
Speed — to become expert 
typewriters at High Salaries 


7. f att hg? epee s 
Study the TULLOSS TOUCH SYSTEM. Correspondence 
course in Fast Touch Typewriting. Gain speed—accuracy — 
ease of writing. Spare time study. No interference with reg- 
ular work. Will bring the speed and the salary of the erpert. 
Tulloss writers are fastest and best paid. Send for our 

which describes this fast 
72-page Book, FREE, and accurate method and 
gives complete outline of the lessons. It is full of interesting infor- 
mation, It offers more suggestions about actual, practical fast type- 
writing than most of the “Instruction Boo for sale. Tells how 
high speed is gained—how to avoid errors—what practice work is 
best—he undreds have quickly prepared themselves for responsible, 
paying positions. Write for it. Trade a minute of your time now for 
an expert's salary later. It costs you nothing more than the trouble 
of asking for it. If you want more speed ; more accuracy ; more ease 
in writing ; more salary—send for this book today. 


The Tulloss School of Touch Typewriting 
1543 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 











OVER FOURTEEN THOUSAND 


City Mail Carriers, Postoffice Clerks, Railway 
ail Clerks, Custom House Clerks 
WILL LIKELY BE APPOINTED THIS YEAR 


Rapid advancement to HIGHER GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS. 

NO‘ LAYOFFS” because of strikes, financial flurries 
or the whims of some petty boss. 

THE POSITION IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 

Country and city residents stand the same chance for 
immediate appointment. 
Common Sense Edueation Sufficient, Political Influence Not Necessary. 

WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR SCHEDULE SHOWING D. 
PLACES OF THE SPRING EXAMINATIONS, Don't de 
day you Jose means the loss of just so much coaching before the 
rapidly approaching examination day. 


We are Preparing Candidates Absolutely Free of Charge 
FREE COACHING COUPON 


ND HOW T 
or the Civil Servic ation here checked. 
1 Clerk [$800 to $1400]. . «Customs T i [8600 to $1500] 
[8500 to $1 . «Internal Reve [$700 to | 
c rrier = [$500 to $1 a « [3600 to ] 
Mail Carrier [$500 to $90 Clerk in the Depart- [$500 to $1500) 
ments at Wash 


AMALESEs 5 cs deivniniewin seesaw 
WRITE PLAINLY 
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Makes Indigestion go— 
guickly, too. 


You don’t want a slow remedy. 
You want quick relief. Pape’s 
Diapepsin really does relieve your 
indigestion quickly. Dyspepsia, 
gas, heartburn, sourness and all 
stomach misery vanishes. 


Large case at druggists 50c. 


ape’s Diapepsin wil mt you 












This Electric Engine FREE 


with one year’s subscription to 


dents POPULAR ELECTRICITY 


The attractive electric engine we offer is 2% times size shown in illustra- 
tion. It runs like lightning a long time on one cell of ordinary wet or dry 
battery. Not a cheap cast iron toy, but a perfect e ngine made on the scientific 
solenoid principle. Has a speed control and reversing lever: very powerful, 
interesting and instructive. Your boy may be the future Edison; give him a start. 
Both of you “will enjoy reading the Miracles of Electricity in plain, simple language. 
electricity. 100 or more illustvations each month, 


The Magazine 



















Popular Electricity is an intensely interesting mag- 
azine to young and old alike; in fact, everybody who wishes 
up-to-date information on all electrical events. Every issue 
tells in plain English and beautifully pictures the many 
new and woncerful things accomplished daily by electricity— 
things that you would never know of or even dream of unless 
you read this monthly publication. 

Its pages transform dry technical accounts into fascinating 
and instructive stories, in language so plain and simple, that 
everyone can geta clear ‘know ledge of the wonderful mysteries of 












Every issue as interesting as the most fascinating romance; 
every reading leaves one better intormed and benefited as well 
as happily entertained. Cleanest and best magazine published. 

Send us $1.00 (Canadian $1.35, Foreign $1.50), regular yearly 
subscription price, and get this scientific Electric Engine at 
once and receive the magazine regularly for the next 12 months. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO. 
1245 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

























\ . Arie from the day you receive it. 


you will not be out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


men’s profit on every bicycle. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


for our special offer, 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms, 
at double our prices. 


Write 
it Now, 


0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


prepaid, to any place inthe United States without a cent deposit in advance, and allow ten days free 

If it does not suit youin every way and is not all or more than we 
claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any 
reason whatever you do not wish to keepit, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and 


Orders filled the day received. 
our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. 


Tl RES, COASTER BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and everything in the bicycle 
line at half usual prices. DO NOT WAIT, but write today for our Large Cata- 
fogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful information. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. M31, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory to rider at 
lower prices than any other house. 
Highest grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mail order bicycles; also reliable medium 
grade models at unheard of low prices. 
are each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 1910 **Ranger"’ Bicycle 
furnished by us. 
and the liberal propositions and special offer we will give on the first 1910 sample going to your town. 


DO NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under your own name plate 


We save you $10 to $25 middle- 


You will be astonished at the wonderfucly low Prices 
Write at once 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES-—a limited number taken in trade by 
Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 


It only costs a postal to get everything. 
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The Man Wanted 


There is a place any time for the man who is master of business—for the man who knows not only the task 
under his hand but the things that depend upon it. Your value to your employer or your business—the number 
of places ready for you, is in exact proportion to the definite, practical knowledge you can bring with you. 





What YOU Can Grasp 


Volume I—Business Organization, Adver- 
tising, Sales, Collections, Credits, Shipping, 
Export Shipments, Business Statistics, etc. 

Volume [f—Purchasing and Stores, Cata- 
logues, Time Keeping, Cost Analysis, Shop 
Management, Practical Manufacturing 
Methods, etc. 

Volume Ili—Commercial Law, Banking, 
Clearing House Methods, Partnerships, Cor- 
porations, Securities, Contracts, Leases, etc. 

Volume I'W—Methods of Bookkeeping, Prin- 

. cipl f Accounting, Trial Balance, Corpor- 
ation Methods, Voucher Systems, etc. 

Volume W-—Special Accounting, Systems, 
Inventories, Stock Brokerage, Recording 
and Billing, Handliug Bankruptcy Proceed- 
ings, etc. 

Volume Wi—Auditing, C. P. A, Require- 

_ments, Corporation Accounting, Corporate 
Business, Specialized Forms for Corpora- 
tion Auditing, etc. 

Volume VIl—Banking, Savings and Safety 

“Deposit Accounting, Publishers’ Account- 
ing, Installment Sales and Collections, Ad- 
vertising and Subscriptions, Practical Ac- 
counting Problems, Magazine Records, etc. 

Volume VIII —Brewers’ Accounts, Retail 
Store Accounting, Mail Order Business, Fol- 
low-up Systems, Stock-Keeping, Classifying 
Costs, etc. 

Volume IX—Insurance, Real Estate,Loans, 
Abstracts, Contractors’ and Insurance Ac- 
counts, Cost Keeping, Agency Organiza- 
tion, etc. 

Volu e@ X—Department Store Accounts, 
Store Management, Hotel and Club Account- 
ing, Commission and Brokerage, Trade 
Discounts, etc. 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER COUPON. 


—_—_— 
American School of Correspondence : 
Please send set Cyclopedia of Commerce, Accountancy 
and Business Administration for 5 days’ free examina- 
Also Technical World for 1 year. I will send $2 with- 
in 5 days and $2 a month until T have paid $24.00, or notify 
you and hold the books subject to your order. 


tion. 


until fully paid. 
NAME 
ADDRESS......++ 
OCCUPATION, 
EMPLOYER 


Title net to pass 


No Matter What Branch of 
Business YOU Are in 


the American School’s new Cyclopedia of Commerce —a complete 
reference library of practical Business Knowledge in ten big volumes— 
will put within your reach at any moment all the facts connected with 
your work. It will perfect you in the closer knowledge of your depart- 
ment, will familiarize you with the work of other departments—will give 
you a broad survey of general business procedure. For the man who is 
ambitious to be a big business man—for the executive who desires to 
more intelligently check and guide the work of those below him this great 


Cyclopedia of Commerce 
Accountancy and Business Administration 


consisting of ten handsome volumes, 
over 3,500 pages, 1900 illustrations, page plates, etc., 








is an ever-reliable, always dependable help in every problem. No such complete and 
yet instantly accessible digest of Business Knowledge was ever compiled before. The 
question that puzzles you, the emergency that confronts you, can be quickly solved 


with the help of these books. 
E ° e 

Free xamiunation. take no risk, but simply send this coupon. 
———————————— Examine the 10 big volumes thoroughly 
for 5 days—measure for yourself the benefits you can derive from them— 
new avenues to power and position they open up for you. If you are not con- 
—  vinced, you need not spend a single penny on them. If you do need them, 
the payment is made easy and convenient for you—and in addition you 
will receive, asa monthly supplement, the Technical W orld Magazine 
for one year. Read the coupon, then sign and mail it today. 


American School of Correspondence 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

















Test the value of these books in your work— 


Cav, 4-10 
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No Doubt 


About It. 


BY ROBERT CARLTON BROWN, 


Author of ‘‘ Honors Heaped High,’’ ‘‘ The Burden of Proof,'’ ‘‘ Just for-Spite,'’ 


etc. 


Being the Story ofa Good Thing That Came Out of the Atlantic Ocean 
and Kept Both Sides of It Guessing. z 


(Complete in This Number.) 


CHAPTER I. 


DR. DROOK’S DISCOVERY. 


HE fact that the cannibals 
an didn't consider me good 
fodder was the only rea- 
son that I was allowed to 
leave Africa alive. 

I went over there with 
the bee in my bonnet that I was a great 
trader and ought to be able to take away 
gold from the Africans as easy as a den- 
tist picks it from a dead man’s teeth. 

It looked easy to me; and I figured 
it'd be a cinch to waltz up to an African 
chief and give him seventeen marbles, .a 
glass hat-pin, two baby-rattles, and a 
hair ribbon in exchange for an ounce 
chunk of gold, or maybe a pair of three- 
carat diamonds. 

But it didn’t work out that way. 
That’s the reason I shipped on board the 
Tuskegee as soon_as I could break away 
from the cdnnibals, leaving all my goods 
behind me in my hurry. 

It was with no little surprise that I 
found the Tuskegee was headed for the 
North Sea, fitted out to go whaling. I'd 
rather have taken a waaling than gone 
along; but there was nothing else to do. 


1C 





I had: to get away from the cannibals, 
and the captain wouldn't let me get away 
from him, being short on men—and long 
on whiskers. 

So I was between two fires — all of 
which made me very glad that I was on 
water. I wanted to get back to the good 
old U. S. A., but I didn’t have a penny 
to my back or, a shirt in my pocket. So I 
had to put up with our pirate-captain’s 
rollicking ways—he killed one man be- 
cause his whiskers were pink—and go 
along just as though I were willing. 

Well, lots happened on that trip; but 

I'l skip over to the really important 
part. 
. We were coming‘back from the wha- 
ling trip with a good load of blubber 
and ambergris aboard, when, one day, 
we ran down a small island. It didn’t 
look much larger than a floating-island 
pudding, and the captain mistook it for 
a stunted iceberg in the fog. 

Well, finding our nose stuck in the 
middle of the island, the captain called 
all hands to- the decks and sent down a 
boat to explore. 

I was sent with the exploration party, 
because the captain never did care what 
might happen tome. It was only a two- 
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by-four island, and hardly worth raising 
the Argentine Republic flag on; but, just 
as we were going back to the boat to re- 
port “ Nothing doing,” I. spotted some- 
thing that looked like an igloo. 

Not knowing exactly what that looked 
like, but having read of it, I stepped 
over two polar bears and a crop of last 
year’s ice that had been stacked up by 
the water, and found it was a sure enough 
hut on the edge of the island. 

An old fossil - looking person, with 
hair in his eyes and a Shetland-pony coat 
on, came to the door of the hut and fell 
on my neck. He didn't break it, so I 
disengaged myself slowly but firmly, and 


took a good look at him between the eyes.. 


The rest of the bunch came up at that 
minute, and he fell on the neck of every 
man present. After that, he naturally 
handed us the -deserted-mariner story, 
and we swallowed it, bit it stuck in our 
wind pipes. 

“Tell us another,” 
the bunch... 

“JT was shipwrecked here with a boat 
carrying electrical supplies to the un- 
educated Eskimo,” he replied sternly. 
“My mates were all drowned, and I was 
left alone on this desert island. Well, 
naturally, I cast round for food and 
shelter. 

“T built the hut you see here, and 
brought in all the electrical supplies as 
they were floated ashore by the waves. I 
fitted up the hut with electric’ lights, and 
have used electric current ever since to 
shock the fishes to death in the water for 
food, when the water is charged with 
electricity—" _ a 

The old man’s voice was growing 
fainter, and his eyes began to swim about 
lonesomely. 

“Put another penny in—it’s running 
down,” said-the kitchen-boy. 

The old fellow fixed the youngster 
with a baleful eye, and went right on: 

“When the water is charged with elec- 
tricity, the fishes die and float to the top. 
Then I eat them?” : 

“Do you eat everything that floats to 
the top?” asked the kitchen-bay. 

“Ves, even little boys who have been 
thrown overboard for talking too much,” 
replied the old fellow. 

That shut him up, and I turned to the 
queer codger with the question: 


said the matey with 


‘lution of perpetual motion. 
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“What's your name?” 

“Dr. Drook,” he replied in a very 
self-respecting manner ; “‘ and I will soon 
be known throughout the world as the 
discoverer of perpetual motion.” 

“The deuce you say!” cried I, whis- 
tling like a surprised army bugler. 

“Step in and I will show you,” he re- 
plied solemnly, throwing back the wal- 
tus skin to his doorway, and standing be- 
side it so that we could hardly tell which 
was which. 

We crossed his ‘‘ Welcome” mat. He 
had spelled out the letters- by sticking 
condensed-milk tins in the ground, bot- 
tom side up. 3 

There, in a corner, 
plicated apparatus. 

“Tt looks like the insides. of a piano 
grafted on-a harp,” volunteered the 
kitchen-boy. - - 

“T wonder if it’s*tame?” queried the 
matey, walking up to the machine, which 
was on a table and had a most forbidding 
appearance. 2 
. “ This,” said Dr. Drook, waving. his 
hand as though he were addressing a big 
audience in the Carnegie Lyceum—“ this 
is my perpetual-motion machine.” 

“Oh!” we all gasped, trying to look 
intelligent. : 

“ What can it do?’ asked ‘the matey, 
sticking his finger in the works to see if 
they were real. 

“It can do anything,” 
Drook ‘sternly. 

“Can it do a sum in arithmetic?” 
asked the cook’s helper. 

“Tt can do more than that.” Dr. 
Drook blew his whiskers out of his mouth 
to reply. “It can cut up sassy ‘little 
boys into minee-meat.” 

““Go ahead, doc,” urged the matey. 
“We're run short of mince-meat for this 
voyage.” : 

I took no part in this foolishness. I 
was critically examining the machine» It 
looked good to me. I never saw any- 
thing which seemed a more plausible so- 
I was inter- 


was a very com- 


replied Dr. 


ested. 
“Ts the machine moving now ?”’ asked 
the matey. 


S Surest thing you know,” replied Dr. 
Drook ; “it’s always moving. It oes 


stops for anything. See!” 
He opened the lid to the thing, al 


NO DOUBT 


we all peered in, as though there were a 
Thanksgiving turkey or a bag of gold at 
the bottom. 

Sure enough! There was a shuttle, 
threading back and forth without losing 
a stroke, 
know how many strokes to the minute, 
but it was even faster than. Jack poy 
son’s right arm. 

“What can you do with this power, 
doctor?” I asked, becoming very much 
interested, for a man is impressed by see- 
ing the real thing in perpetual motion. 

“Oh, I can do anything,” replied Dr. 
Drook, touching a button “under the lid. 

At that;moment a saw in the corner 
got busy chewing through a two-cord 
stack of frozen fish ; a dishpan clattered 
down from the shelf, scooped up the doc- 
tor’s breakfast-dishes, and began washing 
them; a broom ‘bounced out from the 
corner and began sweeping the room, and 
the whole place suddenly ee with 
light ; 
grinding out a tune, and a bathtub full 
of steaming water opened the door and 
slid in very silently, caught the kitchen- 
boy unawares, tipped him over, and a big 
scrub-brush descended from ‘the. middle 
of the ceiling and began giving him his 
first bath. 

Amid the yells of the kitchen-boy, the 
clatter of the dishes in the pan, and the 
music from-the box in the corner, there 
came a shriek like an engine on a spree, 
and I saw the matey go over on his back, 
while a bed suddenly appeared from the 
floor and lifted him up; steel hands 
reached out and took off his clothes. 

In two minutes he was bundled up in 
a suit of polar-bearskin pajamas, and 
the music-box played a lullaby. 


My hair began to stand on end, and a ~ 


brush darted suddenly from the side wall 
and smoothed it down. 

‘* For Heaven's sake, turn it off, doc!” 

I screamed. 
‘ “Then you admit I’ve discovered per- 
petual motion, the jewel sought for cen- 
turies by the greatest scientists in Who's 
Who?” 

“YT do, I do! 
thing! 
arm shot out toward me with a shaving- 
brush in it and began making my face 
look like a freshly whitewashed chicken- 
coop. 


I will, doc! Oh, any- 


It went like lightning—I don’t ° 


while a box in the corner! began 


Turn it off!” I yelled-as a steel” 
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Doc looked at me and laughed. 

I would have given both legs, two 
arms, my nose, and one eye to have been 
back on Broadway that minute, 

“You realize and admit that this is all 
being done by my perpetual-motion ma- 
chine?” demanded the doctor. 

“ Till death us do part,” I replied sol- 
emnly, dodging back as a ‘ten-inch razor 
made out of a shark’s fin rushed out 
from a hole in the wall and began ¢chop- 
ping off my whiskers as though they were 
naught but common alfalfa. 

“You admit that I’ve discovered per- 
petual motion and put it to use?” de- 
manded Dr. Drook. . 

‘The truth and nothing but the truth, 
so help me—” ‘I raised my right hand 
at this juncture and finished with a 
scream, for a pair of stissors, rudely 
fashioned from walrus teeth, flew out 
from behind me and began cppiE ‘my 
nails. 

The kitchen-boy was Pe in the 
tub, matey was beginning to come to, and 
Drook stood there with a fiendish grin 
on his face, Moking with pride on his lit- 
tle perpetual-motion box. 

" I got down on my knees and started to 
wiggle toward him, when suddenly some- 
thing came along and began taking my 
shoes off. ‘That was the limit. I never 
allow anything or anybody to remove— 
in- other words, I never take off my shoes 
in public. , 

“Oh, doc!” I moaned. ‘On behalf 
of the citizens’ ticket. In the memory 
of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ ; oh, PIl sign the 
pledge; yes, thére’s no place like home. 
The army and navy. forever! Oh, any- 
thing, doc! Only for the love of Oh, 
please turn off that machine!” 

Another torturous question : 

“You realize that this is the first per- 
petual-motion machine that has ever been 
perfected? You realize the greatness of 
my discovery?” 

“T realize everything. Remember, she 
is still your mother.” There were tears 
in my eyes, and af automatic handker- 
chief, made of fish-bladder, was begin- 
ning to wipe them off. “To have and to 
hold, doc! I solemnly swear. You 
wouldn’t do this to your poor old father! 
Have mercy! Have a little mercy, Jack 
Dempsey, Stand back! Give him air!” 

I fear. I would have begun to wander 
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in my mind if, at ‘that moment, Doc 
Drook hadn’t touched another button 
ahd everything subsided in a second; the 
bed went down through the floor, matey 
bumped his head and woke up; the dif- 
ferent apparatuses crawled back into 
their holes, the dish-pan hung itself up, 
and the bathtub went sailing out of the 
room, leaving the kitchen-boy in it, 
stranded high on a bar of home-made 
soap. 


CHAPTER II. 
I GET A NOTION. 


EFORE he could turn on anything 
else, matey and I seized him amid- 
ships and made for the rolling, 

roaring deep. 

We introduced him to the captain, and 
they eyed each other’s whiskers for a 
full green minute. 

Then the captain said solemnly: 

“ Glad to meet you, Dr. Cook!” 

“Dr. Drook,” said the other in tones 
of authority, finding he had longer whis- 
kers than the captain, and thereby_be- 
coming sure of his footing. 

We told Captain Swashbuck the sad, 
sweet story of the doctor’s life. He fell 
for it, and asked Drook if he’d like to 
go back to America with us. 

He said he’d run home for his per- 
petual-motion machine and come along. 
Matey and I looked at him sternly and 
tried to hypnotize him into leaving the 
thing home alone, but there was nothing 
doing. He was like a spoiled kid with 
a new air-gun—had to take it everywhere. 

So Dr. Drook’s machiné was taken 
aboard, the kitchen-boy was pried loose 
from the cake of soap, and we shook the 
little floating island and doc’s igloo. 

“We'll open a barrel in honor of the 
doctor,” ordered) Captain Swashbuck, 
and the doctor licked his lips. 


The only barrel left contained hard - 


tack, so we_opened that. Doc turned up 
his nose in disgust, and started for the 
perpetual-motion machine. We knew he 
wasi going to get even, so matey and I 
tackled him between the binnacle and the 
mizzen-mast. It proved to be doc’s deli- 
cate spot, and he went to the deck like 
1 ton of hawser. 
Then things were quiet for a time. 
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The next day we ran down an iceberg. 
Captain Swashbuck swore it was doc’s 
fault, and called him a ‘ Jonah.” But 
he couldn’t convince the doctor that it 
would be hest for his soul to be thrown 
overboard. : 

Matey and I suggested that the per- 
petual-motion machine might be ‘thrown 
over and never be missed ; but there was 
nothing doing on that score—doc clung 
to it like a chicken to a china egg. We 
couldn’t pry him loose from the box. He 
slept on it nights, and didn’t go farther 
than two leaps from it all day long. 

It took some time ‘before I-recovered 
from the demonstration of perpetual mo- 
tion; but when I did, I began to think 
things over, and came to the conclusion 


-.that doc had a sure-enough money-maker. 


I'd spent most of my life boosting the 
nearest thing at hand and trying to make 
a whole lot out of a very little. 

In my early days I had once taken a 
“find ”’ of mine on a lecture tour, and 
made a good stake out of him. As we 
were nearing land, I began to cast about 
for something on which to tse my forty- 
horse-power intelligence. 

I took another look over doc’s ma- 
chine, and tried to think that I might 
hook up with him and use the machine 
to demonstrate a-patent medicine with 
or something like that. 

But I couldn’t exactly lead myself up 
to the thought. I wasn’t very keen to 
mix it with the doc. To tell the truth, 
I was a bit afraid of the perpetual-mo- 
tion box. I didn’t know what it might 
do if it got well started once. 

There was absolutely no doubt in my 
mind but that the eccentric old gent had 
discovered perpetual motion. — 

I had several peeks at the box during 
the trip, and that shuttle was threading 
back and forth all the time without a 
single hitch. It certainly was a marvel. 

When we were about two days from 
land, one of the engines quit working all 
of a sudden. As there were only two of 
them, both second-hand donkey engines, 
it handicapped us a good deal; and 
there’s no telling what might have hap- 
pened if Dr. Drook hadn’t gone below 
with his perpetual-motion machine and 
started the thing going. 

The captain bowed down and _ pro- 
claimed Dr. Drook a marvel. It was the 


of 


NO DOUBT 


first official recognition he had received ~ 


on the ship, and it set me tg thinking. 
If he received that sort of an, ovation 
from the captain, what would he get 
when we reached shore? : 

The question was answered very short- 
ly. We were soon to land at Copen- 
hagen, and, before we got into the port, 
old doc was standing way up in the bow 
with a red handkerchief, wigwagging sig- 
naks to shore.- I didn’t know what they 
meant. But evidently they caught some- 
body’s eye, and before long a press boat 
came steaming out to us. 

Several reporters climbed aboard the 
Tuskegee, and doc took them down to his 
cabin and gave them a little perpetual- 
motion show. I peeked in at the door, 
and heard them all marveling in that 
foolish tongue they talk over there; they 
call it Scandinavian, but it sounds a great 
defl more like Hungarian-Spitz. 

I don’t know how doc ever learned the 
language; maybe he invented it; but, 
anyway, he was getting the goods over 
to them in large bunches, and they were 
taking side and front views of the ma- 
chine and pictures of doc in every pos- 
sible pose except standing on his head. 

Then a notion struck me. ‘The. per- 
petual-motion _ machine was the real 
thing. Doc was the goods, and he was 
sure:to receive a great ovation on shore. 
I ought to-be.able to. make money out of 
him. If I could fix up a nice little lec- 
ture tour in the United States for him, 
I’d have a cinch. : 2 

So I went into the cabin, grappled doc 
around, the waist, tore him away from 
the reporters, and dragged him to my 
-bunk. 

There I shoved him into a corner, and, 
feeling safe because the perpetual-motion 
machine was elsewhere, I glared at him 
and asked: 

“You discovered perpetual motion, 
didn’t you, doc?” — 

~He stuck his thumb in the armhole of 
his vest and tried to look like a prosper: 
ous financier. 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

“Well,” I went om without a pause, 
‘““T discovered you? Didn't I, doc?” 

“Oh, well, have it your own way,” he 
replied, not being over interested in me. 

““Can’t you see the point, doc?” I 
went on quickly. 
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“Not at all,” was his obtuse answer. 

“ Well,” I explained carefully, “ that 
makes me indirectly the discoverer of 
perpetual motion.” : : 

“T beg to disagree with you,” he said 
firmly. 

“ Never mind that,” I replidd. “If I 
hadn’t ‘discovered you in your igloo, you’d 
never have had a chance to let the world 
know all about this perpetual motion, 
would you?” 

“No,” he admitted grudgingly. 

“That's the way to talk, doc,” I en- 
thused. ‘“ Then you admit that you owe 
me a great fund of gratitude?” ; 

“Oh, have it-your own way!” I saw 
he was getting uneasy to get back to his 
perpetual-motion machine. 

“Well, there’s something you can do 
for me in return. I can be'of great serv- 
ice to you. After you reach Copenhagen, 
the university there will doubtless take 
you up and make a great deal of you. 
They are long of-that kind of thing. 

“ Now, while you-are eating ice-cream 
and accepting titles for having discov- 
ered perpetual motion, I, will take the 
first fast boat out of Copenhagen and hie 
me back to the States, where I will im- 
mediately start a lecture tour for you. 
You can get five hundred dollars a night, 


doc. Think of that, five hundred: a 
night!” 

' “Tt isn’t a bad idea,’’ he remarked 
thoughtfully. 


“Then you'll do 
pily. \ 
“Have you had any experience at get- 
ting up lecture tours?” he asked. 

“Yes; I took Hobson out on his first 
kissing tour.” : 

“‘T refuse to be kissed,” answered Dr. 
Drook firmly. 

“Wait till you’re asked,” I reproved 
him. 

“Well, Pll think over your lecture 
proposition,” he said, starting to go. | 

“Nix on thats doc. - The minute the 
University of Copenhagen sees you’re in 
town, they won't let you alone for a min; 
ute. I'll hike back to America anid start 
the lecture tour at once. I’ve enough 
money saved to pay thy passage.” 
~ “Well, have your own way about it. 
I consent,” he said grandly. 

I wrung his hand and called him my 
best friend. He bowed for the applause 


it?” I cried hap- 
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and hastened back to the fish-eating re- 
porters, who began asking him foolish 
questions, and kept it up till we reached 
shore. 

One of them had been up in the bow 
most.of the time wigwagging the story 
ta those on shore; so we weren't at all 
surprised when we landed to find a mil- 
lion more reporters and seventeen gran- 
dees from the University of Copenhagen 
to greet us. 

They carried doc off on their shoul- 
ders without loss of time, and presented 
him with a hand-illumined degree at the 
university, bearing eighteen seals and a 
walrus. 

I followed the procession and watched 
the enthusiasm of the mob. It was great. 
It was one of the happiest moments in 
my life. For I had discovered Dr. Drook. 

Thén: he was officially interviewed. 

The first question was: 2 

“What food did you live upon all this 
time while you were discovering perpetual 
motion in the Far North?” 

“Gum-drops,” answered Dr. Drook. 

Then they knew for sure he was the 
real thing, and fell down at his feet again. 

When they got up they presented him 
with another degree, containing one more 
letter. 

Somebody came along and handed him 
the freedom of the city next. He didn’t 
know exactly what to do with it, so he 
gave it back to the mayor, and said he’d 
call for it when he needed it more. 

They asked him what he’d have in 
place of it. Doc told them the one. thing 
he’d been pining for ever since he’d been 
rescued from the island was a pair of 
suspenders. 

‘The mayor took off his own pair and 
presented them, among thunderous ap- 
plause. 

I realized they'd keep up this sort of 
thing for a week or more, and that I 
wouldn’t have.a chance to speak to doc 
about his lecture tour again. Knowing 
that when he needed money he’d have to 
come to the United States for it, and I'd 
be. there with the lecture tour all planned, 
I took the next boat and started for home. 

Oh, I certainly felt fine as we went 
bounding toward New York. I knew 
they'd be glad to see me and fall all over 
themselves to hear about doc, and buy 
seats at five dollars per for his lecture. 
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I swiped the pants doc had been wear- 
ing when captured, and took them along, 
feeling sure they would make a hit, being 
made of walrus skin, and looking’ fiercer 
than that. 

I could count the coin we’d corral. It 
was too good to be true. I couldn’t wait 
to get back to little old New York and 
tell them the news that Dr. Drook had 
consented to come back and be the prophet 
in his own country. 

I could just see the reflected glory I'd 
get. I felt almost certain that one of the 
leading suffragettes would meet me at the 
pier with a garland of white: roses on 
behalf of the society. I began to look 
forward to pink teas and yellow spats. ° 

My outlook was getting good. 

I- had always hoped to run for Presi- 
dent some day, and this was certainly a 
start. 


CHAPTER III. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 


VEN the Statue of- Liberty held out 
’ her hand to me in welcome as we 
steamed into New York Harbor. I 
didn’t take her hand, because it was a lit- 
tle out of reach, but I smiled back at her, 
and tried to break away from the. crush 
of reporters who had come out on the rev- 
enue cutter to get -the ship’s news. 

It had been cabled ahead from Copen- 
hagen that I was on my way, that I repre- 
sented Dr. Drook, and had full authority 
to make engagements and lecture dates 
for him. 

Maybe I wasn’t the kid with the happy 
eyes. Everything shone before me. -I felt 
proud and successful, almost as though 
I’d discovered perpetual motion all by 
myself. 

The reporters wanted to know all about 
Doc Drook, so I gave them a fine story, 
with frilled edges, delicately tinted in 
water color, and assured them that the 


‘doctor was the real, ‘‘ name-blown-in-the- 


bottle” inventor of perpetual motion. I 
recited to them how he had turned on the 
machine, and what had happened. 

That day the papers were full of the 
story. I was the biggest news sensation 
that had struck New York in a month of 
Sundays. They assured me that nothing 
was too good for me, and I admitted it. 


NO DOUBT 

I dined with the mayor, breakfasted 
with the President, and wiped my feet on 
three aldermen who wanted favors. Oh, 
it was the greatest'moment of my life! 

Then I awakened to the fact one morn- 
ing that business is business. While it 
was all very nice to be dined and wined 
round, I wanted to get out and get busy 
dating up the doctor for his lecture tour. 
I had received several good offers already ; 
so I rushed round town for a day or two, 
sent a score of telegrams, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making up a very pretty little 
book on old Doc Drook. 

I had him booked from NewYork to 
San Francisco, and then I planned to take 
him over to London and organize an 
English tour. 

I completed my arrangements none too 
soon, for I received a cable. from Dr. 
Drook that he was on the way, and would 
arrive shortly. ~ 

All New York and I went down the 
harbor to meet him. His little Swedish 
vessel came in flying every flag aboard, 
and:a few of the stokers’ red shirts. 

It was a Very big party. I was on one 
of the press boats that came. in first over 
the wire. ‘We all got aboard, and began 
struggling for different members of the 
now famous Dr. Drook, some even being 
contented with a handful of hair from the 
worthy personage. 

Doc had become very civilized during 
the time at Copenhagen. Somebody had 
fitted him out with a suit of Swedish 
clothes, and he looked like a beefy butcher 
out for a Suyday stroll. with his girl. 
They had induced him to part with some 
of his whiskers, but he still clung to a 
yard of them. 

The boat looked as though an earth- 
quake had struck it when it was finally 
docked. 

One delegation leaped aboard from a 
worn-out ferry-boat that had been pressed 
into service and threw a wreath of white 
roses around doc’s neck. He looked like 
a human funeral, but the. photographers 
snapped him just the same. 

A delegation of boarding-school girls 
met us on the dock aid insisted upon 
kissing the inventor of perpetual motion 
separately and individually. 

When I finally dragged doc away from 
the Roman mob, and got him sheltered 
in a corner drug-store, the druggist and 
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I found that he’d received seventeen 
scratches, four bruises’ and a contusion, 
in the turmoil. 

We got a taxi and rushed to the mayor’s 
house. He gave us the glad hand, and 
repeated that old chestnut of giving doc 
the freedom of the city. Drook had be- 
come so used to this formality that he just 
laid the thing aside, as though it would 
never be of any use to him at all. 

There was a.big banquet planned for 
doc that night, and I managed to see him 
a few minutes alone before the thing was 
pulled off. : 

“Well,” I said, “is the perpetual-mo- 
tion machine all right?” 

'.““Ves, they kept it in cold storage for 
me while I was in Copenhagen.” 

“ Didn’t the university authorities want 
to see. it work—didn’t they want you to 
show them, like they do down in Mis- 
souri? ” I asked anxiously. 

“ No ’—=doc waved his hand in a very 
superior manner—“ they didn’t care to see 
the proofs at all. Said I could send them 
back to the perpetual-motion society 
whenever I got round to it, and they'd 
pass on them without fail.” 
_ “Good. That saves us a lot of trouble. 
You’ve got the box with you then?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“You didn’t leave any of it cached on 
the little floating island?” 1 queried. 

“Oh, no, nothing like that. It’s all 
here in the little wooden box. I had it 
insured for a hundred thousand, and, as 
bad luck would have it, the thing came 
through all right.” 

“ But, surely, 
smashed ?” 

“Oh, no,”’ doc admitted reluctantly. 
“ But I could build another for a dollar 
and thirty-five cents.” _ 

“You mustn’t ever let that get into 
print,’ I urged. ‘“‘ Even if the materials 
of which you made your perpetual-motion 
machine were inexpensive, you must make 
the public think they cost you thousands.” 

I was rapidly developing press-agent 
possibilities, and doc looked at me 
shrewdly, wiping away his overhanging 
eyebrows, so I could get the meaning of 
his’ glance. 

“Well, on with the merry-merry ; let 
joy and laughter be unconfined,” said 
doc. ‘‘We must get in to that banquet. 
Have you got my speech written for me?” 


you didn’t want it 
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“No,” I answered, being conscience- 
stricken for the moment, because I had 
neglected this detail, which every worthy 
press-agent must consider. 

““What do you expect me to say, then?” 

“Oh, say anything, doc,” I urged; 
“only use pretty words, and point to 
yourself with a bow every time you say 
‘{.’ They'll take anything from you now, 
doc, and call it wit and wisdom.” 

“T see. But how does it happen you 
haven't prepared this for me?” he asked 
critically. 

“ Well, to tell the truth, doc ’—I fished 
for an excuse—“ I was so blooming busy 
booking you for this cross-continent run 
of yours on the lecture tour that I over- 
looked the detail.” 

“Don’t ever let it happen again,’ he 
censured me severely, and then asked: 
“Did the booking come off all right?” 


“Oh, yes. I’ve got you’ slated from 
here to San Francisco. You stop nearly 
everywhere. Even in Montana.” 


“Montana!” cried Dr. Drook, and I 
saw a neat little shiver run right through 


him. : 

iii Yes.” 

“Cancel that date,” he ordered mag- 
nificently. 


“ But I can’t. The advance money has 
already been sent in. 
ious to see you there, doc.” 

“T know it. That’s why [ don’t want 
to go,” he ariswered quickly. 

I didn’t quite understand, but I assured 
him he’d have to keep the engagement. 

Oh, all right,” he said, but I noticed 
there was a very worried frown between 
his eyes. 

I wondered at it, but said nothing. He 
got back to his normal self almost imme- 
diately, and I thoughtfully switched the 
subject. 

“ Of course you have lantern-slides for 
your lecture?” I suggested. 

" “ Lantern-slides of what?” he queried. 

“Oh, anything,” I replied. ‘“ But the 
people must really have lantern-slides 
with a lecture nowadays. You can’t ex- 
pect to convince without them. It would 
be better if you had moving pictures, but 
you must have lantern-slides.” 

“Of what?” he asked again, in a very 
blank manner. 

“Well, of the igloo in which you dis- 
covered perpetual motion. Of the polar 


They’re very anx- 
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bears you killed to make the strings 
for your complicated instrument, of the 
wreckage floating in from the ship and 
all that.” 

“It is a very serious oversight,” he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ Will you please go out and 
start a wreck and have this detail at- 
tended to?” 

I made a jotting in my note-book, and 
said it should be as he wished, but he’d 
have to keep it pretty quiet. 

He brushed the eyebrow away from his 
left eye and winked at me solemnly. In 
that moment I understood. No discov- 
erer is a hero to his secretary. 

The mayor came at that moment and 
ushered us into the dining-room. I had 
a place at doc’s side, and we all fell on 
the soup together. Doc picked up his 
plate and drank from it,.explaining to the 
mayor that he’d been used to condensed- 
milk cans for so long he couldn't break 
hirfiself of the habit. 

The mayor was very polite, and said 
he should. think doc would run a risk of 
cutting his mouth on the tins. 

“Practise makes perfect,” said doc, 

~and they all applauded, thinking he re- 
ferred to his perpetual-motion machine. 

I kept doc from bolting his food, and 
we had a very merry little dinner. After 
it was all over there was a painful silence, 
and everybody sat watching Dr. Drook 
a 3 a > . . 
puff on his cigar, holding it as though it 
were a pipe, and explaining that he’d been 
away from civilization so long he couldn’t 
tell a blonde from a brunette, and wasn’t 
even sure what the style was. 

Everything doc said got over. He was 
fast becoming a spoiled child. I could 
see it all out of the tail of my eye, and 
was becoming anxious to get him out on 
that lecture tour. 

Well, after the pause, the chairman 
arose and said: 

“ We have with us to-night—”’ 

He never got any farther. ‘hat is all 
the chairman is ever expected to say, 
anyway. 

Great applause split the ceiling, and 
the. waiters clustered in the doorway to 
listen. 

“ Drook, Drook, Drook!” everybody 
shouted. 

‘(A tiger for Drook!” 

They gave it. 

Then somebody suggested that a polar 
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bear for Drook would be more appro- 
priate. 

They gave that, too. 

Doc reached over and kicked me under 
the table. I turned and looked at him. 
He was trembling frightfully. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“T forgot my notes,” he said. 

“Oh, go ahead and sing, anyway,” I 
encouraged. “ They won’t know whether 
you’re on the key or not.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A HORRIBLE RUMOR. 


ENTLEMEN and ladies,” began 
doc, clearing his throat and toy- 
ing playfully with his whiskers. 

Then he realized there were no ladies 
present, cleared his throat again, jerked 
his mustache like Lord Dundreary, and 
foozled his approach once more. 

“ Gents—” he began. : 

I kicked him under the table, and. he 
turned around and looked squarely at me. 
Evidently he read in my eyes that some- 
thing was wrong. So he cleared his throat 
again, brushed the hair on the back of his 
left hand thoughtfully, and said: — 

“ Mates!” 

That got them. They gave “another 
polar bear for doc, and he found his 
tongue while they we shouting. 

“Tt gives me pain—” he began to go 
on. Then, finding it was the wrong tack, 
he changed quickly :- i 

“It gives me pleasure to be in your 
midst to-night.” 

Three cheers and a tiger, which some- 
body changed to a sea-lion. 

“In discovering perpetual motion—” 

“Hear—hear! ” clamored the audience. 

Doc went right on talking, and they 
continued to shout. When there was a 
lull again his voice could be heard mum- 
bling through his mustache. It was evi- 
dent he had cut out the preamble and got 
down to business, for these were his 
words: 

“T have myself to thank for your 
thafiks. I am very glad to be here with 
you this evening. The glory I have 
achieved in achieving is nothing as com- 
pared to that which has been thrust upon 
the American flag.” 

This patriotic appeal got them all. 
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The banqueters, a thousand strong, rose 
to their feet and had a little lung contest. 
When they had finished they found to 
their surprise that Dr. Drook had done 
the same. 

“Thanking you one and all for your 
soup and favors, I remain, very truly 
yours, Ferdinand Drook,” were his last 
words, printed in extra heavy type in the 
papers next morning. 

The mayor slapped him on the back till 
he choked and coughed up a fish-bone 
surreptitiously swallowed earlier in the 
meal. Se : 

The speech was a grand success. The 
applause lasted for forty-two minutes, 
then the wine gave out, and everybody 
went home to mark that day apart in their 
private calendars. : 

“How was it?” asked Dr. Drook, 
when we were alone again late that night. 

“Oh, fine!” I enthused. ‘“ You made 
as good a speéch as Demosthenes ever 
pulled off in his balmiest days.” 

“That was a pretty neat touch about 
the American flag, wasn’t it?” chuckled 
Dr. Drook. : 

“Oh, yes; that kind of thing always 
gets them. Appeal to their patriotism, 
you know, and you’ve got them where they 
live.” 

“That's the way I figured it,” he ad- 
mitted modestly. 

I tucked doc in bed that night, and 
hired a bell-boy to sit by the door till 
morning to see that he didn’t escape. I 
didn’t want anything to happen to that 
lecture tour. It looked like easy pickings 
to me, and I was anxious to get out with 
my gathering-basket. 

When the first dim rays of dawn were 
peeking over the sooty roofs of little old 
New York—as they say in story books—I 
got up and stole silently to doc’s chamber. 

By the snores, I knew he was there all 
right. JI went into his boudoir and coaxed 
him from sleep with a pitcher of ice-water 
in his face. Doc spluttered, threw out 
his arms in sailor fashion, as though he 
were swimming, spluttered again, and 
then came to. 

“Oh!” he said. “I thought it was 
a tidal-wave rushing over my floating 
island, and I was just going to rush to 
save the machine.” 

I accepted his apologies and hustled 
him into his clothes. Then I sent the 
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bell-boy down, and we read an unex- 
purgated edition of his speech. It went 
fine. The reporter hadn’t heard much of 
it on account of the applause, and his 
imagination filled in the gaps to perfec- 
tion. 

“ We're Hede: doc! Tey cried.” 
speech was a winner.’ 

“Who's speech was it?” he reminded 
me coldly. 

I understood, and groveled at his feet, 
telling him he was the greatest man alive. 
Meantime, he was calmly perusing. the 
rest of the paper. 

Suddenly he stopped and pointed a 
dramatic finger at a scare-head. 

I looked. Oh, it was tuo horrible for 
words! There was the thing staring us 
in the face: 


A SERIOUS CHARGE 


“ That 





Two Young Scientists in Montana 
Claim that Dr. Drook Never Discovered 
Radium-Mine. 

Will Meet Him on the Platform in 
Montana When the Doctor jLectures 
There. They Have Inside Information 
that Dr. Drook Palmed Off a Fake on 
the Public in Connection With the Dis- 
covery of a Radium-Mine, and There- 
fore Discredit His Having Discovered 
Perpetual Motion. 


I turned to loc in speechless agony, 
and fimally requested an explanation in a 
gurgle. 

“What's this all about, doc?” said I. 
“Did you once claim that” you discovered 
a radium-mine?”’ 

Dr. Drook drew himself up proudly 
and glared at me. He had recovered 
from the shock. 

“Tf you had followed the papers, young 
man, you-vould have learned that I dis- 
covered the radium-mine some ten years 
ago while a struggling scientist in Mon- 
tana. My discovery of perpetual motion 
put that in the shade, and now that I am 
in the public eye two of my rivals are 
trying to discount my stock.” 

“But you must deny this charge, doc,” 

I cried. 

“ Oh, I will—I will!” he said vaguely. 

“You can’t ever meet them on the plat- 
form, you know. It will spoil business.” 

“TI know it—I know. He shook his 
head ruefully, like Father William in the 
nonsense verse. : 
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“What did you do with the radium; 
mine?” T asked. 

“Why—why,” he stammered,:“' you see, 
it was like this. I was a struggling scien- 
tist in Montana, and I had a notion that 
Alaska was the-land of promise. I went 
there and found a radium-mine on top of 
Mount McKinley.” 

“Then you climbed Mount McKin- 
le ? ” i 

“Oh, yes. Every morning after break- 
fast, while I was working the ‘mine at the 
top,” he went on calmly. 

‘“This will never do!” I cried. 

“Well, it’s a fact,” “he went on ab- 
tuptly. “TI discovered this radium- -mine, 
and have been looking for funds to de- 
velop it. These men in Montana who 
charge me with never having discovered it 
are trying to deceive the public and get 
into the lime-light by a crafty trick.” 

“But can you..proye that you. dis- 
cOvered the mine up there?” I asked 
anxiously. 


“Oh, yes,” he answered thoughtfully, 


““T left-all the data on top of thé moun 


tain in a tim tube. 
these days.” 

“ But, in the meantime, what will you 
do with these scientists wha Yccuse 
you?”’ I asked. 

“Well, I’ve got to lecture, so I sup- 
pose J’ll have to meet them face to face 
and just deny everything they say.” 

“That's the best course,” I agreed. 

It was a horrible rumor to hear at 
just such a time, and I was afraid it 
might shake the faith_of the public a 
little; for if Dr. Drook were discredited 
in any one respect it would surely have 
an effect on the popularity of his lec- 
ture tour. 

We started out: that very day and he 
lectured in Brooklyn, his home town, 
that night. 

The thing went big. The citizens and 
old neighbors of Dr. Drook got together 
and started a fund to build a soda-water 
fountain in his honor. 

They treated us so royally, I was afraid 
I’d never get doc away to make his next 
lecture date at Hackensack, N. J. 

But we arrived there safely the next 
night and everything went off all right. 
I found that many of the papers under- 
rated the charge made by the Montana 
scientists, but I was still a Iittle bit 
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afraid of the reception we would get in 
the West. 

There was one thing sure. Doc was 
the real thing on the perpetual-motion | 
stunt. He had it all bottled up, and got 
out a fine line of talk on the subject. 

It was very convincing, and, besides, 
the old fellow looked so honest and used 
such big words that the people didn’t 
care or know what he was talking about. 

We zigzagged through the country un- 
til we reached Chicago... The profits 
were coming in in great shape. Doc had- 
left the perpetual - motion machine in 
New York, with an insurance company. 
But when we reached the ‘“ show-me”’ 
territory out West we telegraphed for it, 
and the thing was brought on at once 
by a special train and a delegation from 
Brooklyn. 

The doctor’s reception in Chicago was 
great; everybody left their pork-packing 
and jammed into the biggest theater in 
town to have a look at the great pro- 
fessor. : 

It seemed very funny to doc, but he 
was beginning to get used to it. They 
presented him with another degree or 
two there, and EF had to have fifty 
special policeman make .an aisle for the 
doctor before I could get him aboard 
the limited special train for St. Louis. 
’ sDr.-Drook took the thing rather well. 
It is hard to hold your head when you 
were an unknown nobody from Brook- 
lyn originally, and had fame thrust up- 
on you and breakfast-foods named after 
ou. 

: But. doc did the thing well. He 
kissed “babies and allowed everybody 
to shake his hand. 

They began to call him the ‘‘grand old 

man” and he was fast becoming an in- 
stitution; but I was a little worried all 
the time for fear something would butt 
in and spoil our party. 
_ If we got the frosty mitt in Montana 
from the scientists who knew all about 
that radium-mine on Mount McKinley it 
might hurt our social prestige; old 
friends might meet us on the street and 
never recognize us. 

I began to think that maybe it would 
be better, after all, if we didn’t take the 
chance. But then I looked in the doc- 
tor’s honest eyes, counted the gate re- 
ceipts, and decided that. the best thing 
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to do was fight it out, for the American 
public has to be shown, and it hates a 
coward. = 

I began to get a little more nervous 
the farther we got into the West. Papers 
were all taking up that radium-mine 
story, and I began to worry for fear 
they'd lynch us if we didn’t show up in 
Montana ‘and put up some kind of a 
bluff. 

Of course, I didn’t know for sure that 
doc hadn’t discovered the radium-mine, 
but it didn’t sound plausible. However, 
I was positively certain of the authen- 
ticity of his perpetual-motion claim; for 
even the University of Copemhagen had 
backed him up in that. . 

The uneasiness of the newspapers be- 
gan to get a hold on doc, too, He 
didn’t eat his grapefruit with as much 
relish as usual in the morning. I noticed 
that he suddenly switched from his fa- 
vorite brand of coffee to a very heavy 
mocha. 

It began to get on my nerves and my 
daily prayer was that we'd come out safe 
and sound after the conflict with the 
Montana scientists. 

My chief reason was that we needed 
the money and wanted to play a return 
tour; the other reason was that I had 
great faith in Dr. Drook and had wit- 
nessed the marvels of -his machine. 





CHAPTER V. 
THINGS BREAK LOOSE. 


ITH the suddenness of a break in 

the stock market the news came. 

It caught us before we had left 

Missouri and the papers broke out with 

big streamers bearing the news; the sad, 
sickening news: 


NEW CLAIMANT. 





Prof. Bonner Discovers Perpetual Motion. 





Says Dr. Drook is an Impostor. 





~ Professor Bonner, who for forty years 
has endeavored to solve the problem of 
perpetual motion, has at last achieved 
success. : : 
The professor calls Dr. Drook an im- 
postor, saying that he has thoroughly in- 
vestigated Dr. Drook’s machine, and is 
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certain that he has not discovered per- 
petual motion. 

Coming from a man who has spent 
his life in search of this great achieve- 
ment this story has great weight. 

In view of the fact that Dr. Drook is 
charged by the Montana scientists with 
never having discovered the, radium mine 
on top of Mount McKinley, there is 
much doubt expressed in many quarters 
to-day as to whether he has really dis- 
covered perpetual motion. 

Professor Bonmner’s integrity carmot 
be questioned, and he will soon be 
awarded full honor for his discovery. 


I could read no further. It was easy 
to ‘see just what the. report would mean 
to us; yet I ,was positively sure that Dr. 
Drook had first discovered perpetual mo- 
tion. I had seen a demonstration of his 
machine, and that was quite sufficient 
to convince me. 

The doctor seemed ‘worried over the 
report, for Bonner had an international 
reputation, and it was well known that 
he had spent his whole life in trying to 
solve this great problem which .doc had 
stumbled onto while living on an un- 
known island. 

The papers contained nothing else for 
a week. Every day a new scare-head 
came out and the attendance at the lec- 
tures began falling off. 

It wasn’t long before the doctor was~ 
scheduled to deliver the goods before the 
two scientists in Montana. They had 
been crowing pretty hard and I retained 
a lawyer to represent Dr. Drook, if they 
brought suit of any kind. 

Most delicately, I had refrained from 
asking Dr. Drook pointblank what he 
thought of all the charges against him. 
But while we were on the train bound 
for Se a things being very'serious, I 
put the question gingerly: 

“Doc, what do you think about Bon- 
ner’s having discovered perpetual mo- 
tion?” 

T suppose he did. I suppose he did,” 
the doctor answered generously. 

“ But aren’t you a bit sore about it?” 
T asked. “Here he’s copping off honors 
that ought to have been yours by rights.” 

The doc uttered the™sentence that 
made him famous. I gave it to all the 
newspapers next day. 

“There's honor cnough for two,” he 
said simply. 
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“But what if he starts lecturing?” I 
queried, 

“There’s talk enough for two,” he an- 
swered magnanimously. 

“Well, have it your own way. But 
what are you going to say to those Mon- 
tana scientists to-night?” 

“Oh, I shall have plenty to say,” an- 


‘swered Dr. Drook, clenching his fist and 


looking very fierce. 

T respected him mightily at such times. 

“Don’t you think you had better do 
something spectacular to get your stand- 
ing with the public back again?” I asked 
anxiously, for he seemed to be forgetting 
a great many of the little things pes 
might count later. 

r Oh, yes, I suppose .s0.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“What can vou suggest? a 

“Why don’t you send those proofs to 
Copenhagen and have them pass on the 
machine?” I asked. cs 

“Good idea. Good idea,” 
vaguely. “I will some day.” 

“ But-things can’t go on forever this 
way doc,” I remonstrated. 

“So they can’t, so they can’t,’ he 
answered directly, repeating the phrase 
with evident relish. 

Well, Drook met his Waterloo .that 
After his lecture the twa Mon- 
tana scientists rose from their seats in the 
audience and bawled him out. 

Doc threw the bluff that he had paid 
for the platform and he wouldn’t let 
them present their sides of the case. I 
saw he was scared and whispered to him 
that he’d simply have to let them say 
what they wanted to, 

So the scientists took the ~platform one 
after the other and charged Drook with 
never having discovered a radium. mine 
at the top of Mount McKinley. They 
even went so far as to say that he’d never 
even been able to climb Mount Mc- 
Kin}ey. | 

Of course, that was foolish on the 
face of it. 

But the doctor never said a word. The 
cat had his tongue ahd he couldn’t make 
even the most feeble remqnstrance. 

After the whole sad affair was over 
doc and I went to the hotel. : 
~ ' How was it? How did it come off?” 
he asked tremulously. 

“ Rotten!’’ I answered. 


he said 
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“ Didn’t I say enough?”’ he asked. 

“Why, you didn’t say anything,’ I 
growled. “I'll bet the lecture tourwill 
be cut down and. the magazine who 
bought your story for ten dollars a word 
will cancel the order.” 

“Never that!” cried Drook, 
would be too great an insult. 
I need the money.” 

“Then why didn’t you answer back 
when they said you didn’t discover the 
radium mine?” 

“Well, you see. 
tather awkward position,” 
thoughtfully. : 

“ But your position is even more avis 
ward now.’ 

“Be that as it may, I refuse to fight. 
It is the sign of a-very small intellect.” 

“But you are losing prestige, doctor. 
You must do something to get back with 
the public. Bonner is copping all the 
plums. You must do something.” 

-* What would you suggest?" 

“Send those proofs of. your machine 
to Copenhagen and have them finally 
passed upon. That will establish you 
all right.” 

“A good idea. 
think I will. Bees. = 

“Tf you have any patncs for your 
skin you had better,” I urged. 

‘Not liking eee line of talk, he went to 
bed. 

Next morning ihe papers ‘made a big 
holler. I didn’t see a single sheet that 
supported Drook, they all turned to 
boosting Bonner, and Bonner continued 
to assure “everybody that Drook was a 
prize - faker. 

I wouldn’t believe it. My faith was 
still firm, in the doctor, but I was sure 
that the lecture business would fall down 
if he didn’t do something to regain his 
standing, and do it quick. 

The easiest thing seemed to be for ‘him 


* that 
Besides 


It puts me in a 
he said 


Maybe I will; yes, I 


to be recognized by the Copenhagen Uni-~° 


versity. 

So I got hold of the doctor and told 
him what was what and who was who. 

He admitted that the lectures were 
going on the blink and agreed to go 
back to. New York, fix up his machine, 
give demonstrations, and send proofs of 
these to Copenhagen. It. was the surest 
way to get immediate recognition. 

So we took a special train back to 
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New York and stopped at a big down- 
town hotel. There the doctor received 
so many visitors that I decided it would 
be better for him, if he went to a little 
hotel up-town. 

So we picked a ‘place in Washington 
Heights and took everything up there. 

Doc got right to work on his: data, 
rigged his machine up, performed some 
marvelous feats with the thing and wrote 
reams of stuff about it for the scientists 
in Copenhagen. 

Meantime the papers were dragging 
up his past and trying to hand him a 
lemon in a velvet bag. They didn’t 
come out openly against him, but waited; 
held their breath, as it were, for’ the 
actual proofs which doc had promised 
to deliver. : 

Well, a week flew by in this manner 
and I didn’t have anything to do but 
steer people and reporters away from 
doc. Of course, that was plenty. 

One Saturday night I was very tired. 
My rooms were right next to the doctor's, 
as he demanded almost my constant at- 
tention. ‘ 

So this night I excused myself from 
him and went to my own rooms, where 
I threw myself on the bed, tired out, and 
almost immediately fell asleep. 

I had lovely dreams. that night I re- 
member them all vividly. 

I dreamed that doc and I went back 


to Copenhagen in a golden air-ship; 


presented the data and~ proofs and they 
were not only accepted entire by the Uni- 
versity, but the nation saw fit to take 
over doc’s island . and create him king 
of it.. 

That was a silver-lined dream of mine, 
alk right. I remember drinking some 
kind of nectar at two thousand a pint 
out of a champagne cooler. 

I’ve often wished that I’d saved that 
dream and had it framed. It would have 
looked like a masterpiece—a Turner— 
over the mantelpiece. 

But dreams are made of filmy stuff, 
and it’s not every day that they come 


-true. 


Oh, I had lots of these visions that 
night. 

I remember picking up with anather 
dream after we'd been honored in Copen- 
hagen. I saw us flying through the 
clouds together back to the U. S. We 
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tied yp our little golden air-ship to the 
top of the Metropolitan tower and then 
started off on the lecture tour again. 
Tickets were selling at a thousand dol- 
lars apiece, and the papers were all de- 
nouncing Bonner. 

Oh, I wish I had never waked up. 

But I did, and found it was morning. 

As this was the day the doctor had 
promised to get the rest of his proofs 
off to Copenhagen I decided to awaken 
him early and get busy at once. 

It was a beautiful morning and-I took 
a turn on the piazza, smoked a cigarette 
and redreamed those visions of the night 
before I went to doc’s room to awaken 
him. 

T- had a pass-key to his door and went 
in softly. I started at once for the 
water-pitcher, that being the only més 
I had found really effective in awakening 
the doctor. 

Seizing the pitcher I walked over to 
his bed and was just about to throw the 
water. into his face when I found that 
his face wasn’t there. 

His body wasn’t either. 

I looked round the room and found 
that his clothes had disappeared also. 

Dr. Drook had flown the coop. 

There wasn’t a remnant of him; not a 
vestige, no souvenit of any sort—not 
even a whisker. 

I held my throbbing head between my 
hands and moaned. : 

Dr. Drook had deserted at the critical 
moment. 

I glanced round the room again. 

He had taken his perpetual motion 
machine with him, 





CHAPTER VI. 
UP AGAINST IT. 


HE world looked pretty sad and dys- 
peptic to me that day. I sneaked 
about the place looking for doc. 

He was nowhere to be found. There 
wasn’t a note or anything from him. 

I read the papers carefully, thinking 
he might have met with foul play. But 
there wasn’t anything which offered a 
clue of any sort. 

Meanwhile I had to steer the report- 
ers away, assuring them that' doc was 
sick and could not be seen. 


= , 
sonal” 
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- In the afternoon I began to entertain 
the suicide theory. Doc had seemed 
quite despondent of late and I worried 
for fear he had done himself harm. 

Quietly, I hired several detectives and 

had them search everywhere for~ him, 
but they found no clues. Doc had dis- 
appeared as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed him up. 
_I questioned all the attendants at the 
hotel, but ‘no one had seen him depart. 
Of course I did not‘let them know that 
I was worried or that Dr. Drook would 
not return to the hotel. 

In this way the story was kept out of 
the papers for several days. Each day I 
inserted advertisements in the “ Per- 
column, carefully worded, so if 
the doctor saw them he would know‘they 
were intended for his eyes only. 

But no answer came. 

Four days after Drook’s SEEBD Sar 


‘ance the story came out. 


A curious newspaper man ferreted the 
thing out and wormed his way into the 
doctor’s room to find that it was empty 
and there was no sign~of occupation. 

Dr, Drook’s disappearance even had 
its effect upon the stock market. Every- 
thing was thrown into turmoil. 

For the first time he was openly called 
a faker, but it was done by a sensational 
paper that needed advertising, and the 
world didn’t take much note of it; they 
were a bit too timorou; to come Sut 
openly and deny\that He had discovered 
perpetual motion, after they had heard 
him lecture and seen his machine. 

Of course, I knew absolutely that he 
was the real article, and I would have 
backed him with’ every cent I had. I 
had been intimately connected with him 
and he had told me positively that he 
had discovered perpetual motion. Be- 
sides, I always remembered that test of 
the machine he had made on the little 
floating island. It had been very con- 
vincing. 

I had made a good deal of money out 
of the lecture tour, and I suppose I could 


have withdrawn at that moment with per-. 


fect satisfaction. But my expenses had 
been high, and doc still owed me some 
money. 

All I had really saved and invested 
from my commission was about four thou- 
sand dollars. 
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It didn’t seem right to me that the thing 
should stop. The graft was good, and I 
wanted to clean up another five thousand, 
anyway. That would give me a start in 
life, and I’d never hoped for anything 
more. 

So I stayed at the little up-town hotel 
and waited, thinking I would get some 
sort of news before long from the doc- 
tor. 

The papers came put shortly with the 
story that proofs from Dr. Drook had 
been received at Copenhagen and were be- 
ing considered. 

That made Drook’s stock go up a little. 
The people couldn't very- well condemn 
him for faking until they heard what the 
University of Copenhagen had to say. 

I knew that these proofs were incom- 
plete. Dr. Drook had agreed to send off 
the final complete batch the day he dis- 
appeared. . Those he had not sent—there 
was no doubt of that, as the proofs re- 


ceived at Copenhagen had been mailed. 


from our hotel befote doc’s disappear- 
ance. 

Bonner, the rival discoverer, in whom 
the people had more faith, was being well 
received everywhere, and the people cried 
for him. Only .a--few still. supported 
Drook. 

A week passed, and I heard nothing 
from the doctor. 

Then a report éalme out in the papers 
that he had been seen in Philadelphia. — 

Anxious to get hold of him, I took the 
train to Philadelphia. It was a very hard 
proposition to search the city for him, 
but I took along two-of my detectives, and 
we spent a week there without unearthing 
a single clue. 

It was about this time that I became 
very popular with all the newspaper men. 
Everybody was looking for Drook; and 
they all came to me, looking for first- 
hand information. - 

I gave them the true story of his dis- 
appearance, and agreed to help anybody 
in finding him. 

The newspaper boys kept me pretty 
busy, chasing around from one town to 
the other, trying to locate doc. 
all came to nothing. 

It was one of the most remarkable dis- 
appearances in history. To think that a 
man whose picture had been printed from 
one end of the globe to the other, and 
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who had been seen face to face by a 
million people, should have been able to 
disappear so utterly. 

Of course, if doc had shaved his whis- 
kers he might have looked like a different 
man. Qne of the papers suggested this ; 
but I felt pretty sure that doc would 
never mutilate himself in such a way. 
He was more fond of those whiskers than 
he was of his reputation. 

Many of the papers came out with sto- 
ries that he was in Copenhagen, waiting 
to be called before the examining com- 
mittee. Others said that he had eloped 
with his lecture money, and was spending 
it in the Latin Quarter of Paris. 

A thousand different stories came out, 
but nobody came anywhere. near the 
mark; for every story was investigated, 
and found to be without foundation. : 

The disappearance was complete, and 
there was so much mystery surrounding 
it that the betting began to run high as to 
whether Dr. Drook would ever be discov- 
ered or not. 

‘The papers advertised small rewards 
for his discovery. A score of reporters 


‘came to me, urging that I take up the 
‘pursuit as the business of my life, and 


promising me good prices from their pa- 
pers if I would write the exclusive story. 

Dr. Drook never made half the im- 
pression when he was right on the job 
that he did after he had disappeared. The 
world was waiting for the decision of the 
Copenhagen committee. It was holding its 
breath and wondering. 

Bonner’s .proofs of having discovered 

perpetual motion had been passed upon 
in America without the slightest question. 
It- was popular sentiment that if Drook 
received the same recognition at Copen- 
hagen he would be worthy of a place 
beside Bonner. If he did not receive this 
sanction, there was no telling what the 
world might feel inclined. to do. 
_ That’s why I was so anxious to find 
Drook at once, and get him to prove the 
thing absolutely and resume his lecture 
tour. I wanted to-make a little more 
money. 

The Copenhagen committee seemed to 
take a long time considering the facts, 
and it made lots of newspaper material. 

In those days, if you picked up a news- 
paper or magazine, all you could see was 
about Drook and Bonner. 
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They were the popular notes in the 
publi¢ eye. ; 

Through me Drook had sold a dozen 
testimonials for advertising use in maga- 
zines. That graft went pretty good. 

I remember one that we got a hun- 
dred dollars for. It made a special hit. 


NortH Star Toracco «Company, 

OsuHxosH, WIsc, 

GENTLEMEN: S . 

Your North Star smoking tobacco 
was used by me on my floating island for 

-three years. A case of it floated ashore 
from the wreck. 

Your No. 2 Fine Cut was great to 
throw in the eyes of an enraged polar 
bear. 

Your No. 6 Long Cut was greatly rel- 
ished by the Eskimos. They swallowed 
it in three-inch chunks. 

Yours truly, 2 
: Dr. Drook. 


That’s why I missed Drook so much. 
I was getting offers occasionally for just 
such testimonials, and I had no way to 
use them, for Drook had gone. I wrote 
a few myself, as his secretary, but the: 
people began to prefer Bonner’s adver- 
tising testimonials, so we were left out 
in the cold. 

It was during the days when the world 
was awaiting the decision of the Copen- 
hagen University that a star reporter was 
sent to me by a big New York paper. 

I had been. receiving reporters right 
along. It was nothing unusual fot me, so 
I just took the cigar and put it with the. 
collection I had made of those given me 
by newspaper men. 

Then I looked at him inquisitively and 
asked : 

“ What can I do for you?” 

‘A great deal,” he replied solemnly. 

I was impressed by his bearing, and 
noticed that he was a little different from 
the usual run of newspaper men who had 
been to see me in regard to Drook. 

“How much is there in it for me?” 
was my next question. i 

“ Five thousand dollars!” 

“ Wheww!” I whistled. 

“Tt isa good deal.” 

_ “Yes—you could get thirty murders 
déne for that price,” I replied thought- 
~fully. 

“Yt isn’t a murder I want,” he replied. 

“What. then?” 
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“7 want a man brought back to life.” 

““Tndeed,” I smiled. 

“ Can't you do that?” he asked. 

“My price for materializations is more 
than that,” I replied like a professional 
medium. | 

“Tm sorry, but that’s all we can pay.” 

‘“Who’s the man you want me to re- 
store to the world?” 

“You know!” he said sharply. 

“ Adam?” I ventured. 

“No; we couldn’t do anything with 
Adam these days.” 

“ Well—who, then?” 

“Dr. Drook.” 

“Oh,” I gasped. 

“You see, it’s like this,’ he went on 
hurriedly. ‘‘We believe that you must 
have'‘some information as to his where- 
abouts. Inside information is what we 
want.” | oS i 

“T seb,” was my reply. ‘)But I can’t 
deliver the goods on this point.”’ 

“You had bettef think it over pretty 
well before you refuse. There is a big. 
newspaper story coming out about Drook 
which will surely discount him a good 
deal and make the people almost sure he 
is a faker. If that story is followed up by 
a refusal on the part of the Copenhagen 
committee to accept the proofs Drook sent 
in, it will be worth a good deal for any 
newspaper to discover Drook and get from 
him a complete confession.” 

‘“A confession of what?’’ I asked in- 
nocently. : 

‘““We want him to confess that he was 
faking in regard to discovering perpetual 
motion.” 

“But he did discover it. It would 
take a pretty stiff third degree or a big 
bunch of money to make him say he did 
not,” I said firmly. 

“ Well, our offer stands,” he replied. 

“TI wish I could do something for you. 
Far be it from me not to be interested in 
the five thousand ; but it would be worth 
almost that much to me to find Dr. Drook 
and make him prove his stand to the 
world.” 

“But there’s so much against him. 
Bonner’s reputation is better than his. 
The two scientists in Montana have un- 
dermined his reputation. His own dis- 


-, appearance has proved to be almost the 


last straw with the public, and now this 
new sensational news story I spoke of will 
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almost put him out of business. If the Co- 
penhagen committee comes along and re- 
fuses his proofs, he’ll be elected president 
of the Down and Outer’s Club.” 

“‘T see,” I warbled weakly. 

Things certainly did look bad for Dr. 


Drook ; and they sure did look luminous | 


to,me, if I,could stumble onto him any- 
where. Z 





CHAPTER VII. 
A SUDDEN RESOLVE. 


lee next morning I picked up my 
paper. Se 


There it was in head-lines—the’ 


story to which the reporter ‘had referred: 


DROOK’S PROOFS FAKED. 
ene 

Mr, Tight Hired to Fake Pictures Used 
in Lecture. 





It is only once in a century that a 
really big fake is pulled off on the Amer- 
ican people. 

Evidence has been produced that Dr. 
Drook is the greatest faker of this pres- 
ent century. ‘ @ : 

Mr. T. E. Tight, a photographer at 24 
Qtiick Avenue, this city,-has finally given 
out his story of work he did for Dr. 
Drook. 

‘Tight says that Drook came to him on 
October 14th and asked him if he 
thought it would be possible to fake pic- 
tures of a wreck such as Dr. Drook had 
been the victim of. 

Mr. Tight said he could do it, and 
Drook gave him the order ‘at once. Mr. _ 

« Tight.’at present has“the photograph” 
plates used in this work, and has writ- 
ten to the Copenhagen committee, ex- 
pressing his willingness to’ send them on 
to’ be considered alongside of | Dr. 
Drook’s. Pe me 

It is evident from this that if Drook 
faked in one thing he doubtless did in 
another. 2 

It is believed: everywhere to-day that 
Mr. ‘Tight’s story will prove to the 
American public that they. have been 
duped by an artful faker. : 

It is hard for us to admit such a fact, 
but it seems to be the case— 


T stopped reading there to express my 
feclings concerning this Mr. Tight, of 
24 Quick Avenue. We had hired him to 
make the picture - films, He had done 
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the work the same as any photographer, 
and promised to keep it absolutely secret. 

I remembered suggesting myself that 
the lecture would.fall flat without pic- 
tures to throw on the screen. I felt sorry 
about the whole thing, as though I had 
been guilty myself. 

There was nothing in that which 
proved Drook a faker. His wreck on the 
island had nothing to do with his having 
been the first man to achieve perpetual 
motion. _ : 

The whole thought disgusted me. I 
could see plainly that the newspapers had 
got hold of this Mr. Tight and influenced 
him to give up his story, hoping that it 
would have the effect of prejudicing the 
great American public. 

Tt seemed to do that ¥ll right, for the 
afternoon editions all came out calling 
Drook a faker, and some modifying it by 
suggesting that possibly Drook thought 
he discovered perpetual motion. 

Tight sent his photograph plates to the 
Copenhagen committee, and the whole 
story made quite a furor. It went even 
bigger than the Montana charge. Every- 
body was talking about it ;.aud one news- 
paper, which had bought Drook’s story 
of inventing the machine, announced that 
they would not publish it until Dr. Drook 
appeared, or until the people settled down 
and realized the true state of affairs. 

I became even-more popular among the 
newspaper men. They camped on my trail 
everywhere I went. I couldn’t get away 
from them for the shadow of a second. 

A decision by the Copenhagen commit- 
tee was imminent. The funny papers be- 
gan making charges against Drook, and 
he was lampooned all over town. It was 
rather hard for me, being sure of the old 
man’s sincerity, : 

.A dozen times I thought of that news- 
paper man’s offer of five thousand dollars 
if I could obtain a complete confession 
from Dr. Drook. 

I suddenly conceived a, scheme in that 
connection. I would accept the offer, get 
a thousand dollars in advance, and go out 
to scour the world for Drook. When I 
found him—if I did—I would work with 
him on his proofs, bring him back to 
America, and prove it to their faces. 

Surely that would make his lectures go, 
and the future would be very rosy for 
both of us. I felt perfectly sure that doc 
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had disappeared because he was afraid 
his proofs would not be serene at Co- 
penhagen. 

_ He had not had time to prepare them 
properly, and having thought too much 
about the thing, evidently, he had de- 
cided to leave the country as long as there 
were so many charges against him, and 
go into seclusion until he could work out 
his problem so the proofs could be pre- 
sented in a satisfactory manner. It would 
be a great coup if I could pull it off. 

Meantime, a million guesses at Dr. 
Drook’s whereabouts were being made.. 

One funny paper said he was down in 
Florida, ‘and that very soon we'd hear 
that he had discovered the Fountain of 
Youth. 

It isn’t hard to imagine how all this 
affected me. I was even more confirmed 
in my faith, and resolved to go out and 
hunt up Dr. Drook, : 

Then came the long-waited-for cable 
from Copenhagen, announcing the deci- 
sion of the committee. 

It read as follows; each word is seared 
into my memory as a horrible injustice to 
Drook : 


The data in the documents submitted 
to us are of such an unsatisfactory char- 
acter that’ it is not possible to declare 
with certainty that even the photographs — 
of the machine referred to were actually 
made from an authentic apparatus. 

There is likewise lacking details in 
practical matters—such as positive tests 
.-—which could furnish some proof. 

The committee is therefore of the 
opinion that the matérial transmitted for 
examination contains no proof whatso- 
ever that Dr. Drook has succeeded in 

: discovering perpetual motion. 
= (Signed) 
E.uts-IsLanp STROEMGREEN HOUSE, 
A Chairman. 
Peter PENOCHLE, z 
FoLKSTONE BOULOGNE, 
Knut Knutson, 
P. H. G.-SweEnson, 
Kart RouGHONRATSSON. 


That was. the climax. Dr. Drook could 
never more lift up his head in polite so- 
ciety and say: “I done it.” 

The goods were against him. He was 
down and out—a pitcher without a han- 
dle—a catcher without a mitt—an umpire 
with a glass eye—a widow without a mite. 
In other words; he was up the flue. 


“was my duty. 
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Yet I did not desert him. Very much 
like Napoleon, I took the bull by the 
horns, and said/; “This isn’t Waterloo 
yet.” : 

It would have been heartless, cruel, 
thankless, ungrateful, ingrate,-ill requited 
—and all that—of me to have deserted 
the cause at that moment. 

Rome rang of him but a month before ; 
now it was willing to wring his neck. 

I would find him, get his proofs togeth- 
er, and right him before the world. It 
I could not leave him at 
the church. ; 

Besides, there would be good iron-dol- 
lars in the job if I could pull it off. 

Rushing to a telephone, I called up the 


‘reporter who had madeesmie the offer on 


behalf of his paper. 

“Do you still want me to find Drook 
and get his confession?” I asked. 

“Do I want you to? Say that again.” 

I repeated it in Danish, and his ear, 
open to anything from Copenhagen, reg- 
istered the remark with greater care. 

“Why, man, we’d give five thousand 
to find Dr. Drook, dead-of alive”. _ 

“Will there be more mohey in it if T 
find him soon?” I asked; with my right 


_ eye always on the main chance: 


~The sooner the quicker,” he repliéd. 
“Will you advance: me.anything to aid 


“me in the search?”’. 


“Yes, if you leave your watch.” 
“TI don't want any offers with a string 


_ to them,” I- replied, “or -a- chain, either. 
_I want more money, ‘too, than I could’ get 


on my watch.” 

“Ts it one of the kind they sell for a 
hundred dollars—a ee Zs he ee 

That made me mad,. - eae 

I called up the rival paper and put my 
proposition. They sent their business man- 
ager right over to see me. 

We talked the: thing all over, and he 
finally agreed to advance the thousand 
dollars if I would begin the search for 
Drook at once. 

-Isplayed my cards well, and at length 


_wWe settled on the followi ing scale of prices 
for my ultimate reward: 


For finding Drook, dead or alive. Fetus 
For adie Drook, with his whis- 
Kersetitactsno. coe ae 
For finding Drook and getting his 
picture in his famous walrus 
suit : 
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For finding Drook, with above re- = 
quirements included, and ob- 
taining a complete confession 

_ from him 

For finding. Drook, getting com- 
plete confession, and bringing 
him back to America.......... 

For finding Drook, getting con- 
fession, bringing him back to 
America, taking his picture with 
complete paraphernalia, inclu- 
ding whiskers, walrus-skin suit, 
and posed with a gum- -drbp in 
his, hand 

For finding Drook, dead or alive 
and obtaining a complete denial 
from him San Bae ae 


The last item was the only one I ob- 
jected to, as I wanted to get Drook to 
deny the stories in the press; but the 
newspaper man assured me that while it 
would be worth five thousand dollars for 
me to discover Dr. Drook, they could not 
possibly allow me more than thirty cents 
for his denial of the stories about him. 

Well, I accepted the offer and the 
thousand dollars. Then I went round, to 
several advertisers, and secured a. few 
good propositions for pictures of Drook, 
if I'discovered him, and little testimonials 
from him if he denied the stories.- They 
all rubbed,it. in that,.ifRe confessed, his 
testimonials wouldn’t be worth a seat in 
a theater behind a woman who insisted: on 
keeping her spring hat on.all firgugh the 
performance. - 

That tickled me, because. I was sure 
I would get a denial, from Drook, and 


that we could prove’ his position without . 


much trouble as the, first to discover per- 
petual ‘motion. 

So, having made my sudden resolve, I 
took my trusty camera, put on.my gum- 
shoes, took along a handful of gum- 
drops for bait, and went out to locate 
Dr. Drook. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
DISCOVERING A DISCOVERER. 


DIDN’T have the remotest ‘idea of 

where to. begin my hunt for Dr. 

Drook. All I knew was that I want- 
ed to find him and get him to deny every- 
thing. 

Having no better -place to begin, I 
started in New York. Of course, it 


5,000.30. 
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didn’t seem at-all probable that the doc- 
tor would stay so near home; and yet, 
New Yotk is an endless jungle in which 
anybody might lose himself without great 
trouble. 

Knowing there was ‘no use to watch 
the dock for Dr. Drook to set sail, as the 
reporters covered that field rather well, 
I turned my attention to the East Side. 

There a man could easily get a room 
in an obscure tenement, and stay in it for 
any length of time without being discov- 
ered. 

It was an-aimless kind of a search; I 


‘reminded myself at times of a small boy 


with a handful of salt trying to put it 
on a squirrel’s tail. 

But everything must have a beginning, 
and I had decided to start there. 

Well, inside of two weeks I had be- 
come rather disgusted with myself. —I 
had extended my search to Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, and eaEnse but the task 
seemed hopeless. 

‘Then it occurred to me to look fcr 
Dr. Drook’s diary. I had had it in my 
pocket the night he disappeared, plan- 


ning to work ‘yp for publication some of 


the details it cohtained. 
I made a very systematic search of the 


diary, and stumbled upon several things 


which were highly interesting. I had 
known all along that doc was of Eng- 
lish parentage, and that many of his 
warm friends lived in the East End of 
London. But I had never had their ad- 


dresses before. 


Of course,‘ everywhere they were look- 
ing for Drook; and he would not be safe 
even in such a large city as London. His 
pictures had been scattered broadcast, 
and many people realized the possibili- 
ties which would be open to them if they 
should discover him. 

I sat down and figured the whole 
thing out with every ounce of logic’ I 
possess. I tried to put myself in his po- 
sition. It wasn’t hard for me to imagine 
myself the inventor of perpetual motion, 
having discovered Dr. Drook. So I went 
a step farther, and supposed that the 
world had not credited my invention. 

Where would I hie myself to hide 
from sublic scrutiny while I could get 
my proofs and data in shape? 

The question immediately answered it- 
self. I would naturally go among 
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friends who believed in me and would 
shield me. 4 

Then I looked in the doctor’s note- 
book once more, and found that his old- 
est, dearest friends lived in the poor part 
of ‘London. 

Englishmen are loyal. 
I were in Drook’s shoes I would have 
struck out for Londen. 

Of course, the docks had been watched 
closely by reporters ; but it seemed to me 
that if he had run up to Boston, and 
taken some cheap, small line from there, 
he would never have been discovered. 

I suddenly became possessed with the 
notion to féllow out my idea. I would 
go at once to Boston, sail for Liverpool, 
and then run up to London and c&ll at 
the addresses given in doc’s diary. 

The thing looked ‘pretty good; so I 

bought a steamer rug, a pair of rubber- 
soled shoes, and a book which told all 
about the East End of London. 
_ To carry out my plan in every detail, 
I took a train for Boston and set sail 
there on the first small boat headed for 
Liverpool. 


~I felt that if- 
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“ But there are so many little floating 
islands of that kind,” I told him. “ They 
all leok about the same.” 

“Yes; but there’s something - else 
makes me think this was the réal one 
where Drook was found.” 

“What?” I asked. \ 

“Well, I was talking with 4 man-com- 
ing over on the last voyage, and I made 
the remark which I repeated just now, 
and he asked me.to describe the island. 
I did, and he réached out a long, hairy 
hand and shook mine. ‘That's the is- 
land,’ he said.” 

“ But how did this man with the hairy 
hand know?” I asked the ship’s doctor. 

“Well, that’s what I got to wonder- 
ing about. You see, I thought at first he 
was just some old mariner, but after a 
while it occurred to me that it might be 
Dr. Drook himself.” 

“Dr. Drook himself lf” I cried. 

it Ves.” 

“But why didn’t you tell the newspa- 
pers. about this? Everybody is looking 
fer Drook. Don’t you know that?” - 

“Yes, but I didn’t at the time. You 


I spent much of my-time in the smo% ¢ seé, we sailed from Boston before’ the 


king-room, reading’ my book on London - 
and poring over Dr. Drook’s diary. 

The third day out, I became acquaint- 
ed with the ship’s doctor. He was’a pe- 
culiar young fellow, with a halting lisp 
and_a dandified appearance which made 
many of the people on the boat think he 
was built for a ribbon clerk instead of a 
surgeon. < 

But I grew to like him. He got to 
telling me about experiences he had had 
in the north, and as [I had just come 
from there, and been interested in Drook, 
I was quite anxious to hear all he had to 
say. 

‘i Do you know,” he remarked one day, 
“T believe I once saw that island where 
Dr. Drook claimed he discovered per- 
petual motion.” 

“You did?” I queried. 

It seemed strange to: me that he had 
made such a remark, for I was very care- 
ful not to let anybody know that I- had 
any particular interest in Dr. Drook. 

“Yes, sir. I saw just an island as he 
describes, and there was a sort of igloo 
on it, like the one he lived in.” 

“How long ago was this?” 

“Oh. about five vears.” he replied. 


story was out that Dr. Drook had disap- 
peared,” he explained.. ~ 

“ But didn’t you get the news soon?” 

“Not till we reached * Liverpool,” was 
his reply. ‘‘ You see, this line is so small 
that we are not fitted with wireless; so 
we don’t get any news for ten days. ns 

“But when you heard the news in Liv- 
erpool, why didn’t yeu tell what ou sus- 


pected?” 


“ Because he was gone, and TI wasn’t 
sure. I spoke to some of the officers 
about it, and they didn’t think it at all 
probable that the old, whiskered: fellow 
was Dr. Drook. They said he wouldn’t 
sail on such a small line, and if he was 
doing a disappearing act, he would -have 
cut his whiskers off for disguise.” - 

“You have -no further’ trace of him? 
You didn’t see him after -he left the 
boat?” T asked.’ 
~ “No; he disappeared as completely as 
though a cannibal had eaten him up,” 
was the reply. 

I thought for a few moments ; 
asked : 

“Did you have much conversation with 
this man?” 

“Oh. ves: 


then 


we talked a onnd deal” 
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“Did you mention the Drook case to 
him?” 

. “Ves, but he refused to talk about it. 
Said he had met Drook and believed in 
him. That was all.” : 

“What other things did you talk 
about?” I asked, becoming very mucl¥ 
interested. 2 

He looked at me-peculiarly, and I felt 
that I was showing too great a curiosity 
in the matter. 

‘“T’m just interested,’ I explained. 
“‘ Because you say you have a notion it 
was Dr. Drook, and I have heard so 
much about the case that I’d like to know 
all I can.” : 

‘Qh, that’s all right.”--He accepted 
my explanation. ‘‘I’d just as lief tell 
you all about it. I have a notion myself 
that the long, hairy feJlow might have 


been Drook. He certainly bore. a stri- 
king resemblance to the pictures in the 
papers.” 2 


“Did he nave long whiskers?” I 
asked. - a 2 

“Ves; and when he wanted to wink at 
you, he had to brush an eyebrow away in 
order to shew hijs eye.” 

“Phat’s the man!” I cried. 

‘I’m sorry now I didn’t realize it more 
fully at ‘the time. ~ I notice the papers- 
are offering rewards for his discovery.” 

“Yes, a man could make a couple of 
thousand rather easily right now if he 
knew where Dr. Drook is.” 

“T certainly wish I had the time. I 
think maybe I could find him.” 

“Where do you think he is?” 

“In London.” 

I gave a start. It was strange that he 
should have hit on the same spot that had 
suggested itself to me. 

“What makes you think he is there?” 
I could not help but ask wonderingly. 

“ Because we got to talking about Lon- 
don, and he knows the city very well. 
It seems that he spent some time there, 
and has a great many friends among the 
poor down in Shoreditch.” 

“That's interesting,’ I said, remem- 
bering that several of the addresses which 
I possessed read “ Shoreditch.” 

After that, whenever I had a chance, I 
talked with the ship’s doctor. He had 
paid great attention to the hairy passen- 
ger, and‘was willing to gossip about him. 

“Did the old fellow you think was 


-about radium. 
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Dr. Drook have much luggage?” I 
asked. 

“Well, he invited me down to his 
stateroom one day, and taere wasn’t much 
in it. Just two suit-cases and a~big box, 
over which he had thrown an overcoat. 
He sat on it while I talked with him.” 

“You don’t know what the box con- 
tained?” I asked, thinking at once of 
the perpetual-motion machine. 

“No; but it had a curious look, and 
one of the stewards told me it was heavy.” 

“Did he have any baggage in the 
hold?” I asked. - 

“T don’t bélieve he had.” 

I tried a new'tack. The old box which 
the ship’s doctor had mentioned made me 
very curious. I seemed tol feel that it 
contained the perpetual-motion machine. 

“Did you happen to discuss perpetual 
motion with the old fellow?” I asked. 

“No; but one night I came into the 
smoker here, and somebody was talking 
I noticed that the old 
fellow was very much interested, and he 
was soon in a very heated argument.” 

“Was any mention made of the radium 


“mine Dr. Drook said he discovered on 


top of Mount McKinley?” 

“No; but somebody said it would 
never be possible to find radium in large 
enough quantities to make it a’ commer- 
cial factor,” he replied. : 

“What did the hairy man say?” 

“ He replied that he knew a man who 
had discovered a radium mine-on a moun- 
tain. But when asked for particulars he 
flushed up curiously and wouldn’t go 
into the thing further.” ' 

“Good!” I cried; for I was almost 
convinced that Dr. Drook had crossed 
on this very boat, and that he was in 
London at that very moment. 

“You seem to take a great interest in 
Dr. Drook,” remarked the boat's doctor. 

“Well, a man must keep abreast of 
the times, and know what’s doing- in the 
world,” I replied. 


CHAPTER IX, , 
/ FIRST UNDER THE WIRE. 


ONDON looked funny to me. My 
foving career had led me almost all 
over the world, but‘ I had never 

been in the foggy city before. : 
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There vere many things for which I 
could not account. As soon as I got-off 
the train, I asked a man how many blocks 
it was to the Queen’s Hotel, where I had 
decided to stop. 

“ Blocks! Blocks!” he repeated won- 
deringly. ‘Oh, I: ‘say now, it’s just at 
the top of the street.” 

I didn’t understand the dope, but tried 
to look intelligent, and replied: ‘ Thank 

ou.’ 
: I went to the end of the street and 
found the hotel all right} it wasn’t at 
the top of anything, and I’d been in Lon- 
don several days befdre I found that the 
place is so winding and cut up ‘that they 
don’t know what a “ block ” is. 


The very first thing I did was to take: 


a bus for Shoreditch. I found it a very 
strange district, full of coster’s wagons 
and two-wheeled carts along the side- 
walk, where they sold everything from 
carrots to pianos. 

I picked out one of the addresses in 
Dr. Drook’s diary and stopped at the 
place. 


It was a very queer-looking public-. 
house, divided into fifteen different little 


compartments and all facing on the bar, 
so a-man could have a drink without be- 
ing seen. 

“What'll you ‘ave, 
man behind the bar. 

“Is Dr. Drook here?” I asked. 

“Dr. Drook!” he cried, looking at me 
shrewdly. “ The American! 
wot discovered perpetual’ motion?” 

“That’s it,” I replied. 

He looked at me blankly, and replied 
that he had never heard of the man. 


sir?” 


_I tried another address, and found a 


bélligerent woman, who: assured me that 
she had never heard the name. 
Before bedtime I tried half the ad- 


dresses in the book, but nobody seemed _ 


to know of him, except from the news- 
paper “reports. I went back to the hotel 
in a rather discouraged frame of mind. 

The next day I tried a new tack. I 
went to the other places, and pretended 
that I_came on confidential business ; but 
nobody knew Drook. 

On the third day I began to get dis- 
couraged. Luck was against me. I real- 
ized how foolish I-had been to center all 
my energies 6n one little spot.like Shore- 
ditch. London. 


asked the 


-The man. 
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Drook might be anywhere. He might 
be in Chinatown, New York. Or in the 
American quarter at Peking. He might 
be down hobnobbing with Zelaya in South 
America: There was no telling where he 
was. 2 
“Well, I hung round Shoreditch for 
about a week; occasionally I ran into 
somebody who knew Drook, but they 
wouldn't give me any information; all 
of which led me to believe that “he. was 
not in London. 

I put advertisements in the paper, 
nevertheless, requesting him to commu- 
nicate with me if he was there. But 
nothing came of it. 

I was about to give up the search and 
go back to New York when, one day as 
I was walking down Shoreditch, a little 
group round a fish-man’s cart attracted 
“my attention. 

I stopped with them, and watched the 
poor of the neighborhood going up to 
buy their “kippers” for three cents a 
pair, in American money. 

“They were a disreputable-looking lot. 
Old men with long hair, scraggly women 
with no hair; everybody in-tags and tat- 
ters., It was a most interesting accumu- 
lation of humah ‘driftwood. 

was just about to turn away and go 
back to the hotel to pack up for. America 
-when a slim, bent old figure pushed 
through the crowd, laid down three half- 
pennies, and picked up a pair 9 the oily 
-smoked’ fish. 

Something about the bend to his back 
interested me. I turned and watched 
him. He faced about a moment later 
and started to slink off with his fish, 
when I caught a glimpse of his beard. 

I would have known that beard among 
a million. It was as distinctive as Blue 
Beard’s. 

I followed the man, breathing in short 
gasps, like a young man in love. 

The old fellow seemed like a scared 
tat. He no sooner had his fish than he 
-turned, darted up the street for a short 
distance, ran into an alley, ard climbed 
some rickety stairs to a little dilapidated 
house. 

I was at his heels when he turned 
to close the door. 

At that instant he recognized me and 
threw up his hands; one of ,the “ kip- 
pers” hit me on the ear and the other 
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fish landed-in my eye. He didn’t care 
what became of his marketing in the 
excitement of the moment. 

He tried to slam the door in my face. 
I leaped forward and wedged my fodt 
into the crack. 
managed to force the door open, burst 


into his Httle room and slam the door 


shut behind me. 2 

‘Hallo, doc,” I said, picking up. one 
of the “kippers’’ from where it had 
fallen on the floor. “‘ Been fishin’? ” 

“No,” he gurgled deep, ‘an’ I ain’t: 
been huntin' either. I ain’t been hound- 
in’ a poor mortal to his lair.” 

“ By his hajr,’’ I suggested. 

“Well, you've caught me, what do you 
want?” ‘said Dr. Drook. “I haven't 
any money. That was my last “three 
cents you saw me spend just now.” 

“Here’s a dine, doc,” I said, reach- 
ing into my pocket. + 

‘He took the coin and a happy smile 
spread over his face. 

- “ Gee, I wish I was back in Ameriéa,” 
he-said, 

“Come on back with me, doc,” I of- 
fered generously, 
you’ over there.” 


“T know it,” he warbled. ‘ That’s 
JUS te ite ee eee ze 

“Oh, come on back. Be a sport. 
Bring the machine back and tell them all _ 
about it.” . : 

eel refuse to confess,” said dec sol- 
emnly. 


That was the first time I thought he 
was really guilty, ‘I began to see by his 
attitude that he really was a faker. 

Looking round the room, I noticed in’ 
one corner his perpetual motion machine. 
It.was the best piece of furniture in 
the place. He had taken“out part of 
the works to make a “ larder” out of it 
and it contained a.-bag of.salt and three 
crusts of bread at that moment. 

“You mean you have something to 
confess then, doc?” I asked anxiously, 
seeing that le wanted to tell me some- 
thing. 

«F refuse to speak without advice of 
counsel, ” he said in his firmest tone. 

T decided to try him out at that mo- 
ment and find whether he had really 
been faking all the way through or nof. 

“Doc,” I said sternly, “you didn’t 
solve perpetual motion; did yqu?” 


Strong as he was, I. 


“ they’re waiting. for. 
eis 
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He doubled up and looked very fierce, 
as he shot murderous glances’at me from 
beneath ‘the whiskers he wore for eye- 
brows. a 

“You only faked this machine here, 
didn’t you? And you thought people 
wouldn’t discover it.” 

Doc jumped ‘to his feet, doubled his 
fist, and lunged around the room trying 
to hit his shadow. 

“Who said that! Let me at him! Let 
me at him!” he hollered as though some 
one were holding him. , 

-I knew from the way he did it that 
he’d been faking all along. Then the 
scales fell from the snake’s back, or -is 
it, “the scales fell from my eyes? 2 
' I looked. -at him as solemnly as an 
undertaker. 

“ Doc, sit down,” said. 

He squatted on his haunches like a 
polar ‘bear and looked up at me through 
the alfalfa. . 

You're mone ‘aren't you, doc?” : 
asked. 

“T am,” he said sadly. 

“You'd like to connect with a jittle 
coin, wouldn't you?” 

“T most certainly. would. I’m tired 
of this hiding business,” he said truth- 
fully. 

= * 1] tell you how you can make some 
money, doc. If you'll agree: to confess 
that you didn’t solve perpetual motion, 
that your machine is only a fake.” 

He winced, then nodded for me to go 
on. 

“Will you confess?” TI asked. 

“Yes, I didn’t solve perpetual mo- 
tion,” he said with a gulp, 

“How did you.fake this machine,” I 
went over and kicked the perpettial-mo- 
tien machine. 

“T ran it with electricity,” he SUE 
ted slowly. 

My eyes began to pop out. I was get- 
ting the confession I wanted. It sound- 
ed interesting. I. could see that ten 
thousand dollars I’d get for the story. 

“ How do you mean you ran it with 
electricity, doc?” I queried. 

“Well,” he said, stepping over to the 
machine and demonstrating, “ you see, it 
has a false bottom. In that false bot- 
tom I ‘have an electric storage battery. 
That runs the machine. It’s very simple. 
I could do marvelous things with it, as 
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you remember. But when it came to 
sitting down and doping out the prin- 
ciple on which it worked, I couldn’t fig- 
ure it out without saying that I used 
electricity for the motive power. 

“That's why my proofs fell down 
‘at Copenhagen. I could demonstrate the 
machine all right, but I couldn't show 
any data to prove the principle.” 

It was the halting confession of a 
broken man. I felt sorry for him, and 
yet, I had to probe the thing cruelly- to 
the bottom. 

“So it’s all faked. You discovered 
nothing, doc? You just put the. ma- 


chine together so it would look like some- . 


thing and then concealed the electric ap- 
paratus that worked it?” 

“That’s it,” he admitted. | 

“And that’s ‘why you disappeared 
when you saw you couldn’t prove the 
thing at Copenhagen?’ z \ 

“Exactly. I took a night train out, 
and a. cheap line to Liverpool, from 
thence to London. I came here and have 
lived alone till my money has given out. 
I didn’t Took up my frietids because I 
knew there were rewards out for finding 
me, amd somebody might give.me away. 
I’m busted now, and I’ll do anything for 
money.” 

“Yow 1 even admit you never dis- 
covered a radium mine on top of Mount 
McKinley?” { asked. 

“JT never even climbed Notint Me- 
Kinley,” he confessed. 

I was happy. While I had seed 
to receive a denial from doc I had been 
prepared in the emergency of a con- 
fession. 

“ Well, doc, I made you famous and 
now J am going to ‘make you a by-word 

: (The 
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in the mouths of all people. I'll make 
you rich yet, doc?” 

“How?” he queried in the simple 
voice of a child. 

“Before leaving New York a dime 
‘museum manager came to see me and of- 
fered five hundred a week for you to ap- 
pear on his platform if you ‘confessed 
that you were a faker. He just wants you 
to sit under a little sign saying, ‘The 
Greatest Faker in the World—Dr. 
Drook.’ It will be very easy, doc? Do 
you accept?” 

He gurgled and swallowed ‘a few 
hasty words. Then, his eae utterly 
broken, he replied: 

“T need the money. "Yes, ‘thank you for 
your kindness. I will appear in that part 
if you will have a row of police round to 
protect me.’ 

“Oh, I'll tend to that all tight, doc,” 
-I replied. “Come on, we're going b back 
to America.” 

I. shouldered the fake~perpetual mo- 
tion machine and started out; doc fol- 
lowed meékly along, chewing ‘on one of 
the herrings he had picked up from the 
floor, like. an Eskimo gnawing at a 
snack of. frozen fish. _ 

I got doc to New*York in’ good shape 
and did the thing quietly. 

On the dock I-posed him with his com- 
plete paraphernalia, including whiskers, 
walrus - skin suit and’ eyebrows, nicely 
braided, and I didn’t ovérlook the mat- 
ter of placing a.gum-drop in his hand, 
according to the orders of the news- 
paper. 

Then I sent my bill in for ten thou- 
sand dollars and turned doc over to the 
dime museum manager. 

Tt wasn’t a bad day’s work. 


end.) 


RIVER. 


Do you recall that night in June, 
Upon the Danube River? ie 


We listened to a peasant tune, 


We watched the moonbeams quiver. 2 
I often since have watched the moon, . 

But never, love, oh! never, 
Can I forget that night in June, 

Adown the Danube River. 


Flamilion Aidé. 


A Passion for Venison. 
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BY GARRET SMITH. 


In Which the Smartest Gambler and the Nerviest 
Player Rakes In the Biggest Jack-Pot. 


simply got to shoot, law or 
~ no law,” I declared. 

I threw my rifle to 
position and pulled the 
trigger. At the same 
instant the guide’s big 
hand struck the barrel and the bullet 
plowed harmlessly into the trait a few 
feet ahead of me. 

There was a crash of shrubbery at the 
end of-a forest vista. 

Two tiny antlers reared for a moment 
in plain sight. Fhen.a lithe brown body 
bounded to ‘cover over the deep mat of 
underbrush, where a man, attempting to 
follow, would ‘have broken his leg in the 
first ten rods. 

-I-was mad for a moment, though I 
knew I had-no right to be. DEST 

‘Look here, Merton,’ I demanded, 
“what hurt would it do if I did kill one? 
It’s only one. ee 

‘““ Nobody’d be the. wiser. 
alone here. Let me get a deer, or get one 
for me, and-I’l] take all the blame and 
pay for any consequences that may fol- 
low from being’ caught— and a good 
bonus besides, whether you are caught or 
not,” I wound up in a more conciliatory 
tone. : 

“You wouldn’t hit it, in the first place, 





We two are 


‘nothin’ you did would get that back. 


cost me two huhdred and fifty dollars 
fine. . 

“You might pay that, all right; but 
they’d take my guide’s license away, and 
It 
ain’t so easy to pick up other jobs at 
three dollars a day and expenses. That's 
the trouble with you new sports. You 


“can’t see any live critter 'thout you go 


‘gle a little, and bang ye go. 


crazy to shoot it. Ye don’t even wait to 
see it half the time. Jest let a-bush wig- 
Next min- 
ute, ye find ye’ve shot a man.” 

Merton took especial delight in re- 
minding me of my newness to the woods, 


“inasmuch as he was a new guide himself 


if I Jet you shoot,” he replied, frankly — 


skeptical of my ability as a marksman. 
“ Ain’t often a new sport has any luck 
the first season.” 


They always call any male tourist a. 


oa 


sport ” in the Maine woods. 


“ Anyhow,” he went on, “ how’d ~it’ 


look ‘fer me to be watchin’ you shoot a 
deer out o’ season when I’m a deputy 
game-warden. Ain’t I sworn to protect 
the tritters? If I got caught, it would 


only three seasons and was still suffering 
a little from beginner's big head. There- 
in I saw a chance to appeal to his vanity, 
and perhaps gain my end. 

We were out on what Charlie Ball, my 
partner in the expedition, called a “ shot- 
less” hunt... We had-our rifles along to 
use in target practise, or on such animals 
as were not enjoying legal immunity at 
the time. But, inasmuch as we couldn’t 
get away during the hunting season, we 
found it our chief joy to stalk the deer 
with the guides, going through all the 
motions of hunting, but stopping when 
it came time for firing the shot. 

Moreover, we were allowed by law to 
shoot a deer in the event of running out 
of provisions. That emergency had not 
yet risen, however. Back in my head I 
had a plan to stay in the woods till that 
contingency did come upon us, or, at 
least, near enough for technical pur- 
poses. Alas, my impatience spoiled the 
scheme, and we paid for our little deer 
hunt several separate times. 

But I’m getting ahead of my story. 
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“Merton,” I said a few minutes after 


my little outbreak, as we stopped to rest,. 


“you haven't been in the woods many 
years, have you?” 

“Born in ’em,” he resented quickly. 

“ Yes, I know,” I answered. “ But I 
understood French to say you'd only been 
guiding three seasons.’ 

“He’s only been at it himself “for 
four,” returned the guide tartly. 

I had scored. _- 

French ‘was the/other guide, who ‘at 
tended to Ball’s wants. No matter how 
many you have in a party, or how few, 
each separate member has to have a guide 
of his own. ‘That’s the unwritten law of 
the woods, and wo to those who break it. 

These two boys were rivals. By play- 
ing them off against each other, I hoped 
to accomplish things with these inde- 
pendent Yankees that would otherwise 
have been difficult. * 

“Do you know, Merton,” I went.on, 
“T don’t believe you ever shot a deer 
yourself? I have my doubts about your 
being able to get a bit of venison. That's 
why you're so keen on enforcing the law. 
I’ve been suspecting for some time that 


you weren't the real thing in the woods” 


line.” 

The fellow was speechless with in- 
dignation for at least three minutes. 
Your Maine woodsman is not fluent at 
best. 

“Guess I’ll touch up French a little,” 
I went on. “I’ve an idea that boy could 
get a deer for me, and that he’s got the 
nerve to take a chance on the law.” | 

“Why, consarn ye,” Merton burst out, 
“I’ve shot more deer than you be years 
old! French!” Here he choked up, aind 
for the res of the afternoon had nothing 
to say. I ‘knew that I had sown some 
promising seed. 

“‘T wish we had some venison,” re- 
marked Ball that fevening, apropos. of 
nothing, as we lay on the shore smoking 
after supper, while the eo cleaned up 
camp. 

““By Jove! old man,” I replied, “ you 
have my thoughts. I’ve never been so 
tempted in my life as I was this after- 
noon, while you and French were fishing. 
Merton showed me some dandy shots. I 
could have had one just as well as not.” 

Ball looked at me in a humorous way 
he had. 


_Aport. 


- gether. 


‘blush now 
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“ Crippin,” he remarked in a tone that 
made me want to throttle him, “ you 
couldn’t hit a deer, if they were thick as 
sparrows.” 

“ Look here!” I rejoined, grinning in- 
sincerely at his gibe, ‘I’ve made up my 
mind to, take eae at a deer, law or 
no law. We can’ hide our provisions and 
claim we’re out, if a warden catches us 
with venison on hand. I’ll go out alone, 
‘and I think these boys can be fixed if 
they don’t actually see the shooting.” 

' He laughed long and maddeningly. 

“Why, Crippy,” he said at last, “ I’ll 
bet you a straight one hundred dollars 
you don’t get any deer.” 

“Tl take you, ” IT snapped back with 
some warmth; ‘and, moreover, I?ll bet 


_ you another ‘hundred you haven’t the 
sand to even try to get one.” 


“Well,” he Teplied, “I’m a good 
We'll give you a run-for your 
money. Each ‘will bet the other he 
doesn’t shoot a deer on this trip.” 

“You're on,” I agreed. 

_ That evening, I got Merton one side. 

“T think French is going to get a deer 
for Mr. Ball,” I said, inventing that sus- 
picion to rouse his pride. “' Now, let’s 
get ahead of them. If you get;me a 
deer, Il] say"I shot it, so French can't 
inform on you, and I'll Pay you one hun- 
dred dollars for the job. : I don’t care 
if he does arrest me, you know. The fine 
cuts no figure with me, and I’ ve no li- 
cense to lose.” 

He hesitated a Sa hile, - 

“Of course,” I went on, “ I’m not ask- 
ing the impossible. As I said, I don’t 
know as you can get a deer.” 

He turned on his heel without a word, 
but I saw that ‘ had accomplished my 
purpose. 

Hitherto our quartet of two guides and 
two “sports” had kept very closely to- 
That is the-rule of a party in the 
virgin forest. I had not felt like tempt- 
ing the wilderness alone, and Ball had 
no more desire to be lost than I. 

Moreover, as we were shooting up a little 
small game, for the fun of slaughter—I 





risk shooting each other, so preferred to 
keep in a group: But during the week 


. following, the members of our party 


avoided one another, as though repelled 
by some strong.centripetal force. 


A PASSION FOR VENISON. 


If Ball suggested fishing, I would be 

strong for “shooting, and we'd readily 
agree to separate. Once, though, I no- 
ticed that when Ball and his guide started 
for a fishing excursion they took their 
rifles and forgot their fishing tackle. 
They were after that deer, all right. 
_ Each time as sooh as Merton and I 
‘had gotten rid of the other two my guide 
would say: “Now, Mr. Crippin, keep 
in some safe place, where I won’t be 
shooting you for a deer, and I'll get you 
that venison to-day, sure. Only don’t 
you do no shootin’ yourself. I don’t 
want to be shot yet.” 

Thus admonished, I would hunt out 
a secluded nook And spend the time read- 
ing or dozing. 

Each night Ball and I’d jolly each 
other about our hunting deer and how 
near we'd come to hitting one during 
the day. All the while I was secretly 
rather ashamed of the trick I was plan- 
ning to play on my old chum and re, 
solved, after L got my venison and ant- 
lers, -if I did, and had my fun, I'd tell 


him all about it and give him his money 


back. 
‘At Iéngth came a moment of guilty 
triumph. 


It was Friday evénitig when Merton’ 


met me at the agreed place, so we could 


go back into camp. together and not” 


arouse the suspicions of his fellow guide 
and officer of the law. 

“T got it all right this time, Mr. Crip- 
pin, * announced Merton ‘triumphantly. 
“Tt's one o’ the finest bucks-I ever’see, 
tbo. Now, let me tell you how I shot 
it, so-ye can tell a real soundin’ story 
to Mr. Ball. An’ don’t ye fer the world 
let on I knew anything about it, will 
ye? Just let French think ye sneaked 
away from -me and got it ag’in’ my 
wishes. 

“T got this fellow a mile down the 
shore, past that rocky point. He was 
just takin’ a drink an’ turned as I fired. 
I caught him right in the breast. 
have to let him hang fer a week so he'll 
be tender enough fer a meal. I'll. show 
him to ye to-morrow. Better’ make sure 
French is all right and won't ele ye 
any trouble.” 

That night I told the story of i fab- 
ricated prowess to Ball’ He was at first 
incredulous; but, on my expressing the 


We'll. 
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utmost willingness to show him the car- 
cass, he apologized for appearing to 
doubt me, and, to my-secret shame, in- 
sisted on peeling off five yellow twenties 
from the roll in his belt and paying me 
on the spot. 

“Tl have them back in a day or’so, 


‘old boy,” he said good-ftaturedly enough, 
_but he was rather glum the rest of the 


evening, and, with my guilty knowledge 
locked in my breast, I had not the cour- 
age to rally him on my victory. 

The next morning I managed to put 
off showing my carcass on the plea that 


~French would be suspicious, and had 


Merton take me over and ‘show it to me. 
It was, indeed, a splendid specimen. I 
regretted that I had not been the real 
slayer, gave Merton unstinted praise and 
gladly paid him the hundred dollars I’d 
won from Ball. 

“Yes, sir,” he admitted, “I’d ‘a’ given 
a hundred dollars-if it was in season, so 


“T could claim that animal myself.” 


I could seé ‘that his boyish pride was 
touched, and feared that even his native 
caution might lead him to boast on the 
side to French. I resolved to settle with 
the other guide at once. I figured he’d be 
a good fellow, as long as { was of the 
party, and waive his duty as deputy war- 
den. 


Not so. There wasn’t anything raw 


" about it, mind you, but it was effective. 


“ Sorry ye told me about it, Mr. Crip- 
pin,” he said, “’cause I might get into 
trouble an’ lose tay license for not ar- 
restin’ ye. Not that T will, ye under- 
stand, if I kin help it. It’s jest what 
might happen, and I’d be helpless, ye 
know. 

“Td jest have to go through the mo- 


.tions of arrestin’ ye if the warden hap- 


pened this way and found a - carcass 
‘round. I’ve known them fellers to keep 
mum, though, fer a hundred dollars er 
SO. Td pay that, much to one of ’em 
rather than have any trouble in an out- 
fit I was with.” 

The wily Yankee looked disinterested- 
ly off among the tree-tops. 

“T suppose ye slipped Merton a little 
something,” he added, as the idea slowly 
seeped into my. - brain. “T jest suggest 
it like, if ye didn’t, ’cause that cuss 
might make ye trouble.” 

I was doing some figuring. This fel- 
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low would certainly make.trouble if I 
didn’t pay him to keep still. He’d learn 
soon that Merton had an extra hundred 
dollars with him, and if I paid him any 
less it would be useless. 

I had been willing all along to pay 
the amount of -the fine—two hundred and 
fifty dollars. I could now get off for 
two hundred dollars by paying each 
guide his-asking price, and perhaps for 
half that, if Ball shouldn’t strike, luck 
and kill his deer, for he had lost a hyp: 
dred dollars to me. 

“See here, French,” I said, wehing 
to put the matter as delicately as possi- 
ble, ‘if you think there’s danger of the 
warden being around I’d better let you 
hold a hundred dollars to use at once, if 
needed. You can carry it over to next 
season for use then, if it isn’t called for 
now.” 3 

So I handed the money over, and 
French went on his way rejoicing. . 

That night, after an afternoon’s ab- 
sence from camp without me, Ball re- 
turned exultant. : 

“T got it, too, old man! ?? he exclaimed. 
“One of the finest bucks you ever laid 


eyes on. We break even.” 
I was chagrined at first. That made 
me two hundred dollars out. I was be- 


ginning to think I’d not give my trick 
away after all. A man may be the saul 
of honor in business and most sport, but 
no man is squeamish when it ‘comes to a 
lie‘about fishing. Why, then{. sprit hairs 
over deer- -shooting? 

We spent the e¥ening boasting over 
our respective deer and wound up by 
laying a bet of another hundred dollars 
each as to which had ‘shot the , lapest 
one. 

“Oh, by the way,” I said as we were 
rolling in and I noted that the guides 
were already both sound asleep, “ you'll 
find it a good plan to oil the palms of 
those two boys, so they won’t squeal on 
you. I did. -Maybe you’ve fixed your 
guide. I handed some coin to both.” 

“T’d been thinking of that,” he, ad- 


mitted thoughtfully. .‘‘How much did 
they stick you for?” : 
“Two hundred between them,” I[ 


said, and Ball gave a comically dismal 
whistle: 

“Well,” he said, “that’s getting’ off 
easier than paying a fine, and it’s worth 
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it to get some real venison and some ant- 
lers to show to the- stay-at-home boys 
this winter.” 

So, in the morning a second hundred 
dollars found its: way into the yawning 
pocket of each guide as a balm to his 
official constience, and Ball and I began 
Our wait for a venison supper. 

It was a rainy day, so we put off the 
inspection of our respective game. The 
rain proved to be one of those inter- 
minable “week-long storms, and during 
it we stayed about a soggy camp and 
hated each other and everything in sight. 
We ate salt meat and canned stuff till 
our appetites failed. 

Finally, on the seventh day, T put on 
some rubber boots and a rain-coat and 


sallied forth for venison. Ball refused to 


accompany:me, but said if the rain 
stopped he’d furnish ‘the meat for the fol- 
lowing day. -I found the deer, all right, 
and cut some generous slices as Merton 


had instructed me. 


Late that afternoon the rain stopped 
and we prepared to ney a ‘venison sup- 
per in the open. 

No man who has never loafed round a 
rain-soaked camp for a’ week and eaten 
salt meat for days’ has any idea of the 
glee with which Ball and I sat and sniffed 
the delicious odor that emanated. from the 
frying-pan while the guides ‘cooked that 
venison. French was bending over the 
fire, fork in hand, to turn the ee 
over for a final touch, and Ball and I 
were scouring our tin plates in anticipa- 
tion, when suddenly the guide grabbed 
the ‘frying- pan by the handle and-swept 
it back over his head. 

:. The steaming venison disappeared into 
the forest ; at the same instant he gave a 
grunt of warning, and Merton grabbed up 
the remaining raw meat from a tin platter 
beside the fire and tossed that away into 
the underbrush. I jumped up to protest, 
and was met with a look from Merton so 


full of warning that I desisted at once. 


Ball did not see it. 

“What in blazes—” he began. 

“Sh!” I whispered. “ Something's 
wrong.” : 

In the meantime French had thrust in- 
to the blaze a handful of green reeds from 
the shore, atid in an ‘instant the delicious 
odor of venison gave way to rank pur- 
gency, anything but pleasant. 
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“What’ll we have -for supper to- 
night?” asked Merton in a matter-of-fact 
way. ‘ There’s a little of that ham left, 
and we might scare,up some ham and 
eggs.” 

“T-vote for ham and eggs,” I replied, 
taking my cue, but not understanding it. 
«Then there came to our ears for the first 
time what the guides’ trained senses had 
already. noted, the dipping of paddles, 
and a moment later two canoes full of 
men appeared round a bend near the camp 
and pulled up. °* = 

The man who was apparently’ the 
leader approached our suspicious and 
‘guilty group. He was a big, husky, un- 
derbred-looking chap, and with him were 
two companions, who, we learned, were 
his sons, and three‘guides.. I saw at once 
that our men suspected : him of being one 
of the secret emissaries of the game-war- 
den out on a still-hunt for violators of the 
game laws. 

“ How are ye, strangers? ’’.he'said -by. 
way of greeting... “Our party"have been 
intending: to make camp at the lower end 
of the lake by night, but the rain. has 
hindered _us. We saw your smoke and 
thought maybe - you could put us up for 


the night and give us.a little feed....We're © 


pretty near“all: inj ait’t we, ° “boys?” he 
added, turning to his companions. ' 

It was plain that the rest of our camp 
liked the strangers no“ better ‘than. I. did, 
but there was nothing to do but comply 
with their request, éSpecially-as they 
looked to’ be of the. type who might help 
themselves to what they-wanted if it was 
not’ forthcoming for the asking. 

The man’s next remark tended to in- 
crease our suspicions, though for an offt- 
cer of the law it showed little delicacy. 
He looked our camp over and’said, ashis 
eye fell’on the fire and = waiting frying- 
pon: 

“T'd give quite a bare of money, if 
T had it, for some venison. We boys have 
been living on salt stuff and fish for three 
weeks and are hungry for fresh meat. 


They tell me, though, that it’s two hun- | 


dred and fifty dollars fine for shooting 
the beasts, and I can’t afford that. I’m 
a stranger in the woods, and you can't 
believe what these guides say.” 


“Ves,” I said, following his vein of. 


talk, ‘we didn’t dare take any chances. 
We're ahout out of provisions now. and 


‘about noon, and 
‘easiness that he h 
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have been thinking of taking advantage 
of the clause’of the law that allows shoot- 
ing deer under those conditions.” : 
“Them fellers are green, all right,” 
said Merton to me on the side a little later. 
“Ye kin tell the way their layout is put 


_together they’ve never been in the woods 
~ before. 


Don’t let on to the venison, 
though.” 

. So we set about getting a plain supper. 
As the evening went on our dislike for 
the strangers wore off. They seemed to 
be good fellows. We indulged in a little 
friendly game of poker and they lost a 
little to us like good sports, which added 


‘to our friendly feeling. 


T went to bed convinced that the men 
were all right, and’ made up my mind 
that’ we’d have venison in the morning 
at.any risk. In fact, I confided as much 
to our chief guest, fr. Stillman the elder. 

So I arose early Wnd sliced some more 
meat off my:deer. When I got back to 


“camp Merton nearly had a fit. 


“Tt’s all right, old man,” I assured 
him; “I’m convinced Mr. Stillman is all 
tight.. You see,” I. went on to.our guest, 
“ we fed you our last provisions last night, 
and the law allowed us this deer.” 

So we had our venison breakfast. . The 
strangers proved more entertaining than 
ever. By the time breakfast was over 
even Ball was getting confidential. -I 


~ heard him explain in a loud aside to one 


of our guests that he, too,. had shot a deer 


and could show them the carcass, all right. 
-I-had already told in detail where I had 


- done the shooting and where my deer 


hung. 

While the guides were doing: up the 
dishes Ball called Stillman out into the 
woods, and I knew he had taken him to 
see his deer. 

Stillman and his party ‘prepared to go 
noted with some un- 
d several rather inti- 
mate chats with our two guides. Finally 
he asked if he could see me alone a few 
minutes. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Crippin,” he said, ‘ but 
I happen to be a friend of the game-war- 
den, and I need the reward money they 
offer for informing. I don’t want to do 
it, but I’m forced to take this-trip for my 
health : came up from Pittsburgh, and I’m 
broke>- Now, I don’t want you to think 
this is anv hint.at blackmail. you under- 
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stand. It’s just that the warden might 
drop in on me and some of my boys here 
might mention having venison at your 
camp,” : 

I was enraged. “You dirty scoun- 
drel!” I roared. ‘‘ Get out of this camp 
in five minutes, or—” 

“Or what?” he smiled sweetly. 
“Think your outfit can handle mine? 
Four against six, you know. Now, I was 
merely going to say, if you could lend me 
a hundred dollars or so till I get back to 
Pittsburgh, I’d do my worst to keep your 
little indiscretion from the warden. Your 
guides assure me you have plenty of pro- 
visions left, so that hoax won't go.” 

‘ Speechless with anger and chagrin, I 
paid the.man his money and turned away 
from him without further comment. 

I couldn’t lét the rest of the camp knew 
what. had happened, as it would be too 
good a joke at my“afpense, but I was sore 
within. : 

That afternoon Ball proposed that we 
go out and compare our deer and settle 
our bet as to sizé. So, taking a string as 
a measure, we started. First we drew 
lots to see who should show first, and Ball 
got it. 

We started out in the direction of ‘the’ 
little cut in. the thicket where my deer 
hung. He hadn’t told me where he had 
left his game. “What was my surprise in 
a few moments to come upon my own deer 
and have Ball stop and ue point ‘it 
out as his. 

Even as I stood and stared at him in 
speechless amazement, he discovered the 
place where I had sliced off the venison, 
and broke out in a towering rage. : 
_ ‘Somebody else has been at‘this deer!” 
he roared. “I didn’t look it all over this 
morning, and didn’t see it, but it’s a cut 
a day old or so.” 

“Yes, it is,” I replied coldly. “TI cut 
that slice off yesterday. Do you mean to 
tell me you have the nerve to claim this 
deer as the one you shot?” 

Suddenly Ball began to laugh. 

Look here, Crippy, tell me the truth, 
and there'll be no hard feeling. How 
much did you pay Merton to kill a deer, 
for you, agreeing to claim it yourself?” 

I looked him in the eye and blushed, 
which was a8 good as a EonEeesion. Then. 
I saw a light and laughed too. 

“And how much did you pay French 
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sill a deer for you? 
= dred for mine.’ 

“T paid French a hundred for mine,’ 
he laughed back, “‘ and these two ee 
have killed one between them and charged 
us each for it.” 

The joke on ourselves was too good. 
We rolled together on the ground, and 
shouted in glee till the woods rang. -Sud- 
denly Ball burst forth in a fresh gust of 
mirth. He at last had breath to explain. 

“In addition,” he gasped, “‘ I paid your 
man Merton 4 hundred not to squeal on 
me. How much did you Pay my man 
French not to squeal on you.’ 

“One hundred dollars,” I> shrieked, 
and we rolled helpless again. Then f 
rémembered our friend Stillman and 
stopped laughing. 

“ Ball,” I said,.“ you told Stillman that 
you shot a deer also. How much did he 
borrow from you to make sure he wouldn’t 
tell his friend, the game-warden, ~about 
your escapade? 2” 

Ball stopped laughing and ground his 
teeth. 

zt I paid that scoundrel. one hundred, 
too.’ 

“So did I,” 1 admitted. Then. we 
laughed again? ~~" ~ oaee 

“ Anyhow,” IT said at last, “we'll make 

those guides cough up the two hundred 
apiece we gave them. We'll find’out just 
who shot the deer and allow him an even 
hundred for the job.” 
' We found two sofe-looking puides in 
camp. They-were perféctly sober now 
and looked ready for murder, though why, 
with aM that extra money, they should be 
out of sorts, we could not see. 

The moment we told them we had,seen 
the deer together they both threw up their 
hands, and instead of each claiming he 
shot the animal, both denied it, saying 
he’d found the ‘deer hanging there and 
claimed it as a joke, intending to have 
some fun with the rest of the camp. A 
little third-degree work showed they had 
not been working together, but that each 
had been boasting privately to the other 
that he had really shot a deer, not know- 
ing they wereyalking about the same one. 

Of course, we foek no stock in their 
claim that they intended to give back any 
money to us, and-told them so. 

“JT can't do it now, anyhow,” said Mer- 
ton. ‘I was fool enough to brag to your 


I paid Merton a 
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friend Stillman this morning, and he 
made me give him the two hundred dol- 
lars, or take the decidedly unpleasant al- 
ternative of losing my license.” 

“Did you do that?” roared French. 
“So did I!” 
“Look here,’ exclaimed Ball, “ let’s 
figure this out. Do I understand that 
each one of us four fools bragged that he 
shot that confounded deer, and-then paid 
that blackguard Stillman~to keep still 
about it just six hundred dollars alto- 
gether, after variously bribing, buying, 
and paying bets to each other? That’s 
too much. Who did shoot the little beast, 
anyhow?” 

“ Here’s your proof and: your answer,”’ 
I exclaimed. 
~J had just found a paper tucked under 
the edge of a cot in the main tent. This 
was the comforting information written 
on it: 


His Rise: 


BY GEORGE 


Author of ‘‘* Ways to Wealth,’’ ‘‘ Over the Partition,’’ ‘‘ His Stolen Fortune,’ 5 
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GENTLEMEN : 

I didn’t mean to seem ungrateful, but 
I needed the money. I’ve been doing 
too much poaching this summer, and 
they’re on my trail, so I’m going to take 
a vacation. I killed the deer pyselt 
that you fellows all claimed> 

When I found out the facts, I HBuehe é 
I might as well collect, which I likewise 
done to the tune of six hundred dollars. 

Some of it I put in the form of a loan, 
but please don’t collect too soon. It's 
dangerous. 

In the interim, believe me, 

Tuomas McCann, 
Alias Stillman, of Pittsburgh. 


‘The breath escaped from our bodies in 
four awestruck whistles. 

We had entertained overnight the most 
desperate outlaw in the Maine woods, and 
sent him on his way with a sum of our 
money almost as big as the reward the 
State had placed on his head. 


en Past. 


M. A. CAIN, 
etc. 


The Shadow That Fell Athwart a Man’s Career as It Was About to 
Reach Its Zenith on Election-Night. 


: CHAPTER I. 
THE GIRL AND THE CANDIDATE. 


OOD afternoon — Beckwith’s 
next Mayor.” 





hand warmly. She 
smiled happily. There 
was just a trace of a 
flush upon her young and handsome face. 

“S-sh;” he held up a finger to his 
lips, smiling in answer. ‘‘ Wait till the 
returns are in.” 3 

“Pshaw! It’s all over but the shout- 
ing, Bert says. But it’s awfully good of 
you to come round to-day,” Elsie Beck- 
with laughed back. 

“ Well, I suppose I ought to hope that 
Bert knows what he’s talking about. 


The girl held out her’ 


Sometimes, though, I wonder if I’m not 


_ throwing away-a good deal for a rather 


slim honor.”’ 

“Shame on you, Wilbur 
Where’s your public spirit? 
know this town needs you?” 

The young man smiled a littlé depre- 
catingly. 

“JT wish all the town of Beckwith was 
as sure of that as Elsie Beckwith is,” he 
said. 

“You'll know how much of the town is 
sure of it to-night,”’ she spoke enthusiasti- 
cally. 

‘They were silent for a few moments. 
Perhaps their minds were running in 
parallel lines. When she spoke again he 
seemed to be in the spirit of her words.” 

“You know,” she said, “I can’t seem 


Johnson. 
Don't you 
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to get used to these city elections. The 
whole thing seems like a dream. It’s all 


so new—so positively absurd to think of 
a city of Beckwith with a mayor and al- 
dermen, and all these other things.” 

“T know,” he answered. ‘“ When I 
came here there were just three houses— 
yours and Mr. Hill’s and Totten’s shanty 
on the ridge.” 

‘“And when I came here,” she said 
merrily—she had been born in the valley 


where Beckwith now lay—“ there were __ 


only two houses—Mr. Hill hadn’t moved 
in yet.” - 
“ And now—look at it!” 
Unconsciously they had drawn toward 
the ;window. The new home of the 
Beckwith’s stood well up on a high ter- 


race, from which could be had a view of. 


the entire city which had taken the name 
of the ‘family. ~ ; 

On the other side of the street they 
saw the lawns and the sides of two other 
fine residences, hardly less pretentious 
than the one in which they were standing. 
Just: below were rows of neat cottages, 
whose owners vied with each other in the 
up-keep of their little lawns. Then came 
the vast area of cheaper apartment houses. 

And beyond this area rose the lofty 
smoke-stacks of the great factories and 
foundries, irregularly built, some tower- 
ing high into the air, some hardly above 
the corrugated iron roofs, some spouting 
flame and black smoke, some giving off 
only a tremulous vapor of hot gas. 

Through the middle of this)cut the 
wide yards of the railroad. Hundréds 
of freight-cars and tank-cars stood on the 
tracks, or moved leisurely up and down 
in sluggish obedience to the movements 
of the nervous, panting, shifting engines. 

On the other side of the town, scat- 
tered along the edge of the valley and up 
the opposite slope, extending for miles in 
all directions, lay the net-work of towers, 
and the rough pumping - shanties, which 
were the ‘secret of Beckwith’s sudden 
growth and present size. 

There was a certain fond proprietor- 
ship in Johnson’s smile as his eyes swept 
over the scene. Perhaps he could not be 
blamed for an occasional thought of the 
fact that he had been the one to start all 
this into motion and being. But the next 
words he uttered hardly carried the sus- 
picion of his pride. 
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“T guess I have grown accustomed to 
this,’ he said, waving his hand in a 
sweeping gesture that pointed out the 
whole city at once. “The thing I can’t 
get used to is myself. You know, I was 
reading to-day an article on ‘watered 
stocks.” And I couldn’t help thinking 
maybe water does very well for inflating 
stocks, but for blowing up a man and 
making him sail like a balloon—why, 
think of it. Look at me. 

= Eight ‘years ago I stood and looked 

at Mr. Hill’s house and yours. His was 
nearer to me. I offered him the first 
chance at the valuable services of my un- 
trained muscles. 
. ‘But I made up my mind that if he 
didn’t give me some breakfast before he 
set me te work I would sneak up and see 
what your father would do. Mr. Hill 
gave me breakfast—and got my services. 

“And now—” : 

He stuck out his’ chest and struck it 


“with a burlesque gesture. 


“See what natural gas can do.” 

She laughed at his estimate of himself. 

“What I’m always afraid of,’”’ he went 
on, “is that somebody will cOme along 
with a right,sharp pin and stick it into 
me somewhere, dnd I’ll collapse and come 
-down to earth so hard they wen’t be able 
to collect the fragments. . - 

His tone was still the mock-serious oné 
with which he had begun his little 
speech. But now, as she looked merrily 
into his eyes, she saw the fun die out of 
them. A shadow passed..over his face 
and left it a trifle pale arid seemingly 
drawn and tired. . 

She had seen that look several times 
lately, It had grown more frequent dur- 


’ ing the campaign for the mayoralty. 


She had noticed it when he had come 
to her home after the nomination had been 
made that placed him at the head of his 
party ticket. Once she had shown him a 
highly laudatory account of his life in one 
of the papers. That same expression, 
half of pain, half of = had crossed 
his face. 

Her brother, Bert, a young lawyer, had 
managed the campaign. He had had a 
great struggle to get Johnson to sit for a 


,picture to be used on handbills and ban- 


ners. Wilbur had pleaded distaste for 
such methods, hatred of cameras,, pre- 
tended ugliness of countenance. 
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“What’s the matter with you? You 
aren’t an escaped convict, who needs to 
fear having his face published,” Bert had 
said half angrily at last. 

“Oh, if you’re going to put it that way, 
I suppose I’ll have to,” Wilbur had 
smiled. But the smile had been unreal, 
and had failed to hide that fearful pallor. 

“ Vou're not well,” she exclaimed now 
solicitously. 

“Oh, yes I am,” he contradicted with 
nervous haste. ‘‘ This campaign business 
has rather got on my nerves, I think.” 

“You ought to see a doctor,” she coun- 
seled. : 

“ Bosh!” he laughed, pulling himself 
together. : 

Almost instantly he changed the sub- 
ject. 

“Have you made any arrangements 
about hearing the returns?” he asked. 
“T supposed you would want to hear how 
the party makes out,” he added lamely, 
to save her from making a seeming ac- 
knowledgment of interest it his fate. 

‘“Why, I guess we can get them here 
over the phone,” she spokté in a tone of 
ill-concealed disappointment and pre- 
tended indifference about the matter of 
where she should learn of the results of 
the. election. oer ee 

“T was going to headquarters,” he re- 
plied, “but I thought it might be more 
fun for you to-watch the crowds round 
the stereopticon bulletin. I have an op- 
tion on the second-story balcony of the 
Beckwith House. Would you like that 
better?” j 

_ The girl’s eyes sparkled with that en- 
thusiasm which was one of her chief 
charms. * 

“Would I?” she cried. 
will be lovely.” 

““ All right—you’d better have dinner 
a little early, and get there as soon after 
half past six as you can. 
give us a little supper after we see how 
things have gone. I must hurry off now 
—haven’t voted myself yet.” 

But he did not hurry off as fast as he 
might have done. He-stood for a mo- 
ment, holding the hand’she offered. He 
could hardly resist the impulse to tell her 
then and there that he could be happy 
only when she had promised to be his 
forever. 

He went out, however, without saying 


“Why, that 


I'll have them | 
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the words. He thought he would be a 
little more certain of success when the 
election returns were all in. 


CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED INTERVIEW. 





OR he was pretty sure as to the results 
of the election. He believed he 
had the support of all the decent 

people in town. 5 

The other element had not become par- 
ticularly strong as yet. He himself had 
too nearly controlled the immigration in- 
to Beckwith which had followed the dis- 
covery of gas and oil. 

As he had mentioned in his talk with 
Elsie Beckwith, Wilbur Johnson had ar- 
rived in the then quiet valley eight years 
before. No one had ever asked him 
closely where he had come from: 

Mr. Hill had been in need of a hand. 
Johnson’s face had appeared sufficiently 
trustworthy. 

He had seemed industrious and un- 
usually saving. At the middle of harvest, 
in the second summer, the farm-hand had 
learned that his employer: was seriously 
embarrassed for a little cash. 

He offered a loan of what he had saved, 
but expressed a preference for buying a 
strip of the uncultivated land which in- 
creased Hill’s taxes without helping his 
income. 

He had mortgaged this to buy more 
the third year. The Beckwiths laughed 
athim. Mr, Hill endeavored to dissuade 
him, though the farmer was profiting by 
the deals. Bares 

But the valley. had been kind to the 
penniless boy, and he had made up his 
mind to stay. Perhaps Elsie Beckwith, 


not half-way through the ’teens he was 


just leaving, had something to do with it. 

Anyhow, he managed to sell the timber 
for almost as much as the ground had 
cost ‘him. Then he bought still more. 
It was when he determined ‘to build a 
house on some of his land and start the 
cultivation of it for himself that the 
sinking of a well had resulted in his dis- 
covery of the natural gas. 

He made no secret of his discovery. 
He Jet his three neighbors get as much 
benefit from it as he himself got. Mr. 
Hill and Mr. Beckwith became rich. 
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The Tottens got considerable money 
for what land they owned, but they were 
not the kind of people who get rich. - 

But Johnson made it his special busi- 
ness to secure the land in the neighbor- 
hood where there Was no gas. The com- 
panies that first came wanted gas, and 
only gas. As soon as they had found that 
an acreage was unproductive, that acre- 
age was on the market at a low price. 


And, by building a city on this rejected 
ground, he had. gained more than his gas - 


and oil lands had brought him. 

He was still at it. Practically all his 
money was being spent upon the erection 
of houses for the ever-increasing throng 
of laborers and business men attracted 
hither by the natural wealth and power. 

He was paying taxes on nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. He could not have drawn 
his check for fifteen thousand.. 

His position as a sort of real-estate 
king in the city had given him a power in 
keeping out some elements of society, 
which he had used faithfully. - 

If Beckwith was one of the most decent 
cities in the world, it had him to thank 
for the fact. Nor the town was not slow 
to acknowledge it. Therefore, Wilbur 
Johnson justifiably had felt fairly sure 
of his election to the mayor’s office when 
he had been asked to run for it. 

Yet, it had been hard to persuade him 
to accept the nomination. He-had ex- 


pressed himself as more than satisfied - 


with his position on the board of alder- 
men ; as quite unwilling to bea candidate 
for the higher office. 

He had given every excuse but the true 
one. ‘The true excuse was a fear of pub- 
licity. 5 

There was nothing in his life in Beck- 
with of which he need be ashamed. In 
private life, as in business, he had main- 
tained a standard of integrity which. 
the light of ordinary ideals, seemed to re 
long rather to the counsels of perfection 
than the commandments. There was not 
a man in Beckwith who would have dared 
insinuate that Wilbur Johnson had gained 
any of his money dishonorably. 

’ But his life began apparently at eight- 

een years of age. Nobody knew any- 
thing about it till the time of his coming 
to Beckwith. And he did not want any 
one to know. 

It was this that caused the sudden pal- 
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lor and the dread when Dick Beckwith 
had urged him to accept the first place 
on the city ticket. It was this that made 
him shiver when the newspapers pub- 
lished laudatory accounts of his life. 

He felt that every one who.read must 
ask, where did this young man come 
from? And it seemed to him that each 
would answer for himself, arriving at 
conclusions uncomfortably close to the 
truth. 

The demand for his picture to help in 
advertising the campaign had frightened 
him more than all else. It was only now, 
when those pictures had been posted for 
six weeks without any- disastrous results, 
when he knew they would all be taken 
down in a day or two, that he was able 
to pass one of them in a window without 
shuddering. — 

-Now he began to feel that he need not 
fear the questions about his early years. 
No such questions had been asked. Beck- 
with knew him well enough to trust him. 

‘And it was evident that whatever repu- 
tation . belonged. :to the: -boy,. noone had 
recognized the pictures ‘of the man to 
bring that ilk report against him. The 
youth_was .buried.in- oblivion ; there. was 
no danger of its rising from the dead ; he 
was safe. : 

- He turned from:-the: Beckwith house 
toward the center of the town with-a view 
to arranging for the hotel balcony and 
the supper. He might have done this by 
telephone from his office, which.-he must 
pass on his way; but he-had also to vote, 
and the boundaries of the voting districts 
caught his hotel into one whose polling 
place was in. the heart of the city. 

It was as he went past his own-offce 
that he was suddenly greeted by a heavy- 
built young man in somewhat overvivid 
garb. 

“ Hallo, Bill,” said the young man. 

“Why, how ‘do you do, Mr. Totten,” 
Wilbur said a little stiffly. 

He did not like Jim Totten. He knew 
that whatever scum and slum there.was in 
Beckwith was there largely because Bs 
and his father had let it in.. 

He knew that young Totten was striv- 
ing to make himself a petty political 
leader of the undesirable element. 

“T’ve been waiting to see you.” Jim 
spoke with a tone that indicated . he 
thought he had a right to see Wilbur 
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Johnson. It made the young candidate 
for mayor a little angry. 

“T’'m sorry—I haven't time to go into 
the office just now,” he answered. 

He did not get rid of Jim’s presence by 
his words, however. 

“All right ; Pll walk on down- town 
with you,” Totten replied. 

‘“What was it you wanted to see me 
about?” Wilbur asked when he had suf- 
ficiently stifled his wrathat the tout’s im- 
pertinent persistence. 

“ About. five hundred votes,” Jim an 
swered with a sneering grin. 

“ Well, what about them?” /Johnson 
snapped. 

“You'd. better come back into the of- 
fice,” Jim advised. ‘It might be as well 
to.talk this over private.” 

For a moment Wilbur Johnson was too 
indignant to reply. Then— 

“Tm perfectly willing to discuss any* 
thing you have to say to me before the 
whole town, Mr. Totten.” He spoke in 
quiet tones of suppressed Wrath. 

““ Welk, mebbe you are, and mebbe you 
ain’t,” Jim half leered. “I kind o’ 
thought yowd rather talk this over in the 
office.”’ 

Johnson looked for a moment into Tot- 
ten’s face.’ ‘Then ‘he deliberately turned 
around and felt in his.pocket for the key 
to. the office door. eS 
. “ Come on in; then,” he said with ‘less 
security in his indignation. 

“T've got five hundred votes in the 


second ward,” Jim said impressively when’ 


the door had been closed again. ‘ They’re 
yours, on certain conditions.” 

Wilbur refrained from telling Totten 
to take the votes where he pleased. He 
said only: ‘ Well?” 

“You've been standing out against the 
franchise for the West Ohio Traction 
Company.” Totten seemed to change 
the subject. 

“What if I have?’ Johnson asked. 

“'There’s a meeting of the board of 
aldermen day after to-morrow,” Jim went 
on, ignoring the quety: 

i Yes. 

“The matter of the franchise is com- 
ing up again.” 

‘““T suppose so.” 

“ Well, them five hundred votes is yours 
if you’ll agree to vote for that franchise.” 

No one had ever thought it worth while 


_be,” 
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to try to bribe Johnson before. For a 
moment he contemplated picking Totten 
up and throwing him out of the window. 

“You tell your five hundred men to 
vote as they please,” he roared. ‘“ And 
I'll vote as I please.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,’' Tot- 
ten sneered again. But he changed his 
tone to that of mere argument. ‘“ What 
have you got against that franchise, any- 
how : >?” 3 

“ Nothing, personally, It would be 
worth about three ‘hundred thousand to 
me to have that line go through. But 
the franchise the West {Ohio people want 
is not fair to the town.” ~~ 

If he imagined this statement would 
call forth any admiration from Jim Tot- 
ten, Johnson was mistaken, 

‘“ Pretty good boy—you've growrm to 
Totten drawled contemptuously. 
“But don’t you think you’re pretty much 
of a darned fool?” 

“T mentioned to you that I am in a 


hurry,” Wilbur managed to say steadily. 


“Tf you have no further business to com- 


municate—”’ : 
“T have,” Jim broke in. ‘“ We'll drop 
the five -hundred votes. I couldn’t in- 


fluence fifty of them, anyhow. Mebbe 
the West Ohio people could, and mebbe 
they couldn’t. But I can influence you, 
Bill Johnson; and you'll vote for that 
franchise.” 

Johnson could stand no more. 

“T’ll give you thirty seconds to walk 
out that door,” he said. “If you aren’t 
out by that time I’ll put you out.” 

“Don’t get sassy,’ Jim drawled, reach- 
ing a hand behind him. “TI told you you 


“were going to vote for that franchise. 


Now, Ti tell you why. You're going to 
vote for it because, if you don’t, I’ll send 
this telegram.” 

He did not draw a pistol from his hip- 
pocket. With his left hand he drew from 
his coat-pocket a yellow slip of paper and 
handed it to the candidate for mayor of 


“Beckwith. 


Johnson took one glance at. the irregu- 


Yar writing on the “send” form. The 


color left his cheeks. The strength 
seemed to be leaving his body. He sat 
down heavily upon the chair nearest him. 

His jaw dropped and he breathed 
rapidly through his parted lips. The 
room secmed to sway about him, and fora 
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moment he thought he was going to faint 
or die—he was not quite sure which. - 

Jim Totten stood smiling at his dis- 
comfiture. 


CHAPTER III. 


SOLD. 
HEN came a reaction. He seemed 
fairly bursting with rage. He 


clenched his hands till the nails 
brought blood from the palms of them. 
He bit his lip till he spat blood. 

But it was the rage of impotence. 
There are some men who never lose con- 
trol of themselves as long as there is a 
possibility of controlling their surround- 
ings. Johnson’s very fury was a sign 
that he was trapped. 

- Yet, in a half subconscious manner,. 
his brain still worked—worked to tell him 
that he would only make. things worse for 
himself by inflicting bodily injury upon 
his assailant, worked to prevent his cry- 
ing out for aid or hurling epithets at Tot- 
ten. 

And at last it worked to show him that 
his one forlorn hope lay in a blustering 
bluff. . 

“So you thought you could blackmail 
me, eh?’”’ He spoke with forced calm- 
ness. ‘Do you know what the penalties 
would be if you sent that telegram?” 

“* Anywhere from six to fifteen years ” 
—Jim grinned—"“ for you.” 

Wilbur had held his gaze true upon the 
leering eyes of his accuser while he spoke. 
Now. they shifted uneasily; but he com- 
pelled them to go back with a mighty 
effort of will. 

“Tt would, would it?” he roared. 
“Vou think it would? You think you 
can come into my office and show me a 
lying piece of yellow paper and make me 
do about what you want me to. 

“You think, if I don’t happen to do it, 
you can send ‘off that yellow paper and 
have me arrested and locked up for a long 
term in prison. Did it ever occur to you 
that you might be called upon to show 
some proof of the truth of sucha state- 
ment as you make there? ”’ 

“Oh, I guess there won’t-be much trouble 
about proving all I’ve said in that tele- 
gram,” Totten drawled. “I guess the 
New York police have all the proofs they 
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want, if they ever get you. But, up to 
date, I seem to be the only man that knows 
how to help them get you.” 

“They'd undoubtedly be mightily 
thankful to ygu for calling them out here 
to arrest the mayor of this town because 
you happen to imagine you could connect 
me with some crime committed years 
ago,’ Johnson sneered back. 

“T don’t know but what they: would.” 
Jim kept up his exasperating drawl. 
“You see, I was to New York a couple 
of weeks ago. Got pretty chummy with 
a detective or two. They was showing 
me over some -unsolved mysteries. I’ll 
admit I was a little surprised to see your 
picture and record there.” 

“You saw nothing of the sort. 
are you talking about?” 

“ Well, I saw this much: a picture that 
looked. like you when you come here. It 
gaid that your name was Wilbur Daworth, 
eighteen years old, etcetery. 

“Tt said you was employed as messen- 
ger for the Howardson National Bank, 
and disappeared with forty thousand of 
the bank’s money on June 15, 1899. I 
happened to remember that you showed 
up here on June 17. It was my twenty- 
first birthday when you come. About all 
the proof I needed, wasn’t it?” 

Wilbur Johnson had lost his defiance. 
He knew now that it would be of no use to 
bluster. more. ‘The face that an hour ago 
had looked ridiculously boyish for the po- 
sition he held in the community, now 
seemed almost old. <A long illness could 
hardly have eftected a greater change. 

“But you needn’t worry about my giv- 
ing the thing away. I ain’t said nothing 
about it to no one, and I won’t—if you'll 
agree to vote for the West Ohio Com- 
pany’s franchise Thursday night.” Totten 
spoke in an entirely different manner— 
the manner of one offering to do another 
a great kindness. 

“T ain’t saying that I think you ought 
to be punished for what you done as far 
back as that. No one can say you ain’t 
been square here. You could have bought 
us out for a song when you first discovered 
the gas and oil. I haven’t forgot that 
you let us in.” 

His tone had become absolutely friend- 
ly. It gave Johnson a ray of hope that 
there might be some good in Totten to 
which he could yet appeal. 


What 
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“Then, what in Heaven's name do you 


want to come around with such threats 
5) 


as this for?” he asked. 
“ Because I’ve got to have your vote for 


that franchise,’ Jim said frankly. “TI 
need the money.” 
It was a sufficient explanation. John- 


son knew enough of the traction com-. 


pany’s methods to understand that they 
would pay well any one who could de- 
liver the. deciding vote in the matter of 
the franchise. 

For five minutes no word was spoken 
in the real-estate office, - Wilbur Johnson 
was battling with his conscience. Jim 
Totten knew that, and was content to 
await the results. 

Johnson did not doubt that if he re- 
fused to vote for the company Totten 
would send the telegram to the New York 
police. And that, he considered, would 
end his usefulness to the community. 

There were other things to be done for 
Beckwith besides preventing the giving 
of a franchise which was:not nearly as 
bad as were granted every day in other 
cities. Some of those other things needed 
him to do them. 

His conscience reminded him that one 
may not do evil that good may come. It 
reminded him’ of hig oath of office. It 
held up to his eyes the way he would have 


to feel toward himself, should he yield te, 


Totten’s demand. 

For years‘he had paid good heed to 
that conscience. That was why it could 
speak so loudly now. He had been square 
with Beckwith.. He could look the whole 
town in the face now. There was no spot 
on his record-here. 

And he would not put one there. He 
would tell Totten to do his worst. He 
would face it all out. Totten could send 
his telegram if he would. And he— 

Would have to go to prison! 

Instantly his mind revolted. He did 
not need to work his imagination to con- 
jure up a picture of himself in a cell be- 
hind bars. That picture had been the 


persistent, nightmare of almost a third of’ 


his life. 

Few men care to conuamplate prison 
life as a possibility for themselves. But 
there are few men to whom it could be as 
physically terrifying as it was to Johnson. 

As a child he had been driven into 
spasms by an uncle who had grasped his 
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hand and refused to let go. He had read 
an account of a person being buried alive, 
and had lain awake for a month in an 
agony of fear. 

Once he had found himself locked ‘in- 
side a big room up-stairs in his home, and 
had risked his life in a leap from the win- 
dow. The bare thought of being bound, 


_of being rendered helpless, of enduring 


the loss of physical freedom to move 
where and as he would, was sufficient to 
frighten him into a state bordering upon 
insanity. 

His lips and the corners of his eyes 
twitched nervously. His face became the 
color of paste. His hands clasped and 
unclasped swiftly. He rose from his 


‘chair and sat down again four or five 


times. : 

Then he gave in. He had barely 
enough self-control left to make a feeble 
imitation of a smile as he said: 

“T guess I think it-will be a good thing 
for Beckwith to give the franchise to the 
West Ohio company.” 

“ And you'll vote for it?” Jim Totten 


cried eagerly. 


“Tl vote for it Thursday night,”” Wil- 
bur Johnson promised. 

“It’s a pity you took so long deciding,” 
Totten grunted, as he glanced at his 
watch. ‘I can’t get my men.together 
in time to vote before the polls close.” 

“‘ Deuce take the votes!’ Johnson fair- 
ly shouted. = 

It was no expression of contempt for 
the suffrage. It did not proceed from any 
feeling that the election was secure with- 
out those votes Totten had said he could 
secure. It was rather the wail of a man 
who knew no number of votes that could 
elect him again to his lost self-respect. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE RETURNS.. 


E was sold! 

He, whom every one regarded as 
the soul of almost Quixotic honor ; 
who had felt a conscious pride in the fact 
that no one even thought of trying to buy 
him; who knew that no band of men in 
the world had money enough to make the 
purchase—he had learned what was his 

price. 
Once; as a boy, the fear of imprison- 
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ment had driven him to run away from 
the possibility of arrest. But he alone 
had been a loser there. His running had 
been of no-cost to others. 

' Over and over again he had made up 
his mind that,.if the old charge were ever 
brought up against him, he would meet 
it boldly and fight it to the end, taking 
the consequences, if he had to. 

He had thought he would be able to do 
that for himself. It had not occurred to 
his mind that it might become a question 
of doing it to keep his trust for others. 

He had known that, under the circum- 
stances, his almost abnormal dread of 
prison was a weakness. Because of it he 
had been guilty of one act of cowardice. 
But he had betrayed no trust. No one 
else had suffered. 

Now he had weakened where the exer- 
cise of full strength was due to the office 
he held, to the public he had’ sworn to 
serve. That public had entrusted to him 
its preservation from just such attempts 
at exploitation asthe West Ohio Traction 
Company was making. 

And, to preserve his own skin, he had 
joined the enemies of his- trusting em- 
ployers, the people. 

-He spent a long time pacing to and fro 
across the narrow length of his little of- 
fice. He knew a good deal more about 
himself than he had ever known before. 

A dozen times he had walked to the 
door and taken hold of its knob with the 
intention of going out after Totten and 
telling him to send his telegram. And 
each time the dread of iron bars and stone 
walls overcame his resolution. In the 
end he had learned that it.was of no use 
to make such a resolution. 

Coward, traitor, sneak-thief ! 

He called himself all these things in an 
agony of self-abasement, in a half hope 
that he could goad himself to-the action 
necessary for the undoing of the evil he 
had.done. It was of no use. The thought 
of imprisonment proved a terror which it 
seemed physically impossible for him to 
face. 

At last he glanced at his watch. It was 
twenty minutes after six. He had re- 
served the hotel room and balcony only 
till six. He seized the telephone and 
called up the clerk. 

The second-floor balcony had been sold. 
One of his own closest friends had wait- 
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ed till the hour to secure it when his op- 
tion expired. 

“ “Yes,” the clerk replied to another 
question, ‘‘you_can have the third-floor 
front. There’s a good view from its win- 
dows. You can see the bulletins just the 
same.” 

It was, however, a second choice— 
something less than he had intended to 
offer the girl he wanted to marry. With 
a sinking heart, he felt the foree of the 
thought that he himself was now some- 
thing vastly less than he had thought he 
could offer her. He engaged the third- 
floor front. ; = 

He glanced again at his watch, and re- 
membered that he had told Elsie Beck- 
with to be at the hotel as soon as possible 
after half past six. It was that already. 

He hurried out upon the street. Al- 
ready night had settled upon the early 
November day. He felt an uneasy relief 
at the darkness. He caught himself in- 
voluntarily shrinking from the street- 
lamps. 

He halted for an instant as he ap- 
proached the edge of the throng before 
the hotel in the brilliantly lighted main 
street. It required an effort of will to 
bring him up to the facing of those who 
must be passed to gain the entrance. 

Elsie was waiting .for him. in the big 
hall. 

“ You're late, sir,” she spoke with mock 
severity. ‘We've been waiting fifteen 
minutes.” 3 

“ And all these men have been staring 
at us most horribly,’ her mother put in. 
“You must give an account of yourself.” 

For an instant he was at a loss to re- 
ply. Hitherto there had been only one 
thing in his life which he must hide. And 
that one thing had arisen but rarely. 

““T—TI was stopped at the office by a 
man who wanted to see me on business,” 
he said with some haste. : 

“And,” demanded Elsie, “ what busi- 
ness, pray tell, was of such importance as 
to make you forget your engagement with 
us?” 

Once more he hesitated. Then: “It 
was about the trolley franchise the West 
Ohio Traction Company wants,” he said. 

After all, they would know he had 
changed his attitude on the subject by 
Thursday night. 

“T hope he persuaded you to vote for 
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it,” Elsie replied. ‘‘ Father says it is the 
one thing this place lacks, and that you’ve 
been blocking it for six months.” 

Johnson’s heart suddenly_began to beat 
with renewed force. It was a vast relief 
to feel that those he cared most for would 
not condemn his change of face in the 
franchise matter. 

“ He did?” Wilbur said with a laugh 
which was almost cheerful. “ I think the 
franchise will be granted at the meeting 
Thursday night.” = 

“ Good—good!”. Elsie cried. ‘‘ Now, 
mother, we can get home eyen if the auto 
does break down. And we can get down- 
town without all the formality of waking 
up that lazy chauffeur.” 

“Well, come on up-stairs,” he advised. 
They're beginning to throw figures 
across yonder already. You've had your 
dinner, haven't you? 2 ; 

“ Haven’t your” Elsie asked in turn. 

“1’ll tell them to send something up. 
I can.eat while we watch the bulletin.” _ 

He went to the desk-and secured his 
key, also ordering some sandwiches and a 
cup of coffee for his lunch. 

“But I thought we were going onto 
the balcony!” Elsie exclaimed as they 
passed the second floor in the elevator. 

“1 was so absorbed in the franchise 
matter that I forgot to call up the hotel 
until my option on the room had expired. 
It will have to be your little sacrifice for : 
the. sake of the trolley-rides,” he said 
with a smile. 

He ‘was breathing more easily now. 
Dissimulation he was not finding as hard~ 
as he had expected. And*Elsie’s attitude 
toward his change of front had relieved 
him mightily. ~ : ‘ 

“Oh, we can see beautifully here! 
Why—we can get out on the fire-escape, 
can't we?” Elsie spoke with restored 
enthusiasm when they had got into the 
room, 

“And look!” she cried again glee- 
fully. “ ‘Fourth district will give two 
hundred plurality to Johnson!’” she 
read from the sheet on the opposite build- 
ing. é 
Fier cry was echoed by loud shouts from 
the throng below. The girl looked over 
the rail upon the sea of dark hats. 

“They like you, Wilbur,” she said 
softly. She was probably quite uncon- 
scious that she reached out her hand to his. 
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There was something more in the ac- 
clamation of the multitude than the usual 
party enthusiasm, which never fails to 
awaken applause from some part of the 
crowd around an election bulletin. This 
was a mighty chorus of individual voices, 
who cheered as for the sulscess of a per- 
sonal friend. 

Elsie Beckwith was right. 
Wilbur Johnson. 

Down in that throng were hundreds of 
men wise enough to know that they were 
better housed because Johnson kept watch 
over the houses he built for them; that 
they were paying less rent than might 
easily have been demanded; that good, 
wholesome .food was sold them every- 


They liked 


“where in town at unusually Tow prices be- 


cause Johnson, seeing the attempts made 
to overcharge them, had started up stores 
of his own where only a reasonable profit 
was required; that the taxes on the little 
properties he enabled them to buy were 
light because he gave to municipal busi- 
ness the same attention he would have 
given to business of his own. 

_They liked Wilbur Johnson—much bet- 
ter than he knew. ‘There were a thou- 
sand of them who: would have made 
heavy personal sacrifices to furpish bail 
had he actually been arrested. A hundred 
out of that throng would have staked 
their last dollar on his innocence of any 
crime. = 

He did not know all that. But he knew 
enough of their regard for him so that 
their shout at a detail of his apparent 
victory caused him renewed pangs of con- 
science. 

“ Here comes another bulletin,” Elsie 
said, as the writing was withdrawn from 
the white curtain stretched temporarily 
across the opposite building. 

“Oh, pshaw,” she exclaimed a mo- 
ment later in disgust, “it’s a moving pic- 
ture!” 

At this moment Johnson’s sandwiches 
and coffee were brought in. He stood be- 
side her at-the window while he ate. He 
had little appetite for food, but he drank 
the black coffee eagerly. He tried to pay 
enough attention to the talk of Elsie and 
her mother to be able to make intelligent 
replies, but it was a diffieult task. 

“There, that’s over with,” Elsie said 
when the vitascope was done. “ Now— 
‘Johnson, 548; Bethune, 490, in the 
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Eighth district,’ she read. 
funny it should be so close.” 

“JT didn’t suppose the Eighth would 
give me a majority at all,” Johnson re- 
plied. 

* Why not?” 

* They’re mostly mechanics and trades- 
people over there.” 

‘“Well, who has done more for the 
laboring men than you have, I’d like to 
know?” Elsie fumed. She was quite an- 
gry with the four hundred and ninety 
who had voted for the opposing candi- 
date. 

“The better class of laborers are in- 
tensely conservative,” Wilbur explained. 
* They think I am too young for the job.” 

“Humph!” Elsie grunfed expressively. 

“ Fifteenth district gives Johnson 345, 
Bethune 338,” she read as the slides were 
shifted. 

She was evidently too indignant for 
words. Her face spoke volumes. - 

It was well that there was another re- 
port of a large plurality for the young 
candidate at her side before another series 
of motion pictures were put out for the 
amusement of the crowd. It saved a 
rather strong minority in the Fifteenth 
district from having a rather bad opinion 
of them expressed. 

At any other time, under different cir- 
cumstances, he would have noted with 
pleasure her enthusiastic interest in his 
campaign. He would have taken it for 
the sign it was that all he needed to do’to 
claim her as his affianced future wife was 
to give her a chance. But now her inter- 
est, like the approval of the crowd, only 
cost him pain. He was not the man. they 
thought he was. 

He grew more and more listless toward 
the conversation. His part in the talk 
dwindled constantly toward the mono- 
syllabic. He hardly glanced at the next 
set of figures, or listened to Elsie’s re- 
joicing over them. 

For the battle he had lost in his office 
was being fought over and over again 
‘within him. And each time it was re- 
sulting as it had resulted before—he lost 
his courage at the thought of a stone wall 
and iron bars. 


“Why, it’s 


It is a terrible thing to acknowledge : 


moral defeat. -No honor that others can 
give is big enough to compare with one’s 
own self-esteem. 


_ity, had just been put up. 
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And again and again Wilbur Johnson 
was admitting to himself the humiliating, 
numbing, weakening fact that he could 
not face the test to which he had been put. 

Often a man, under sudden stress, may 
lose his courage. That is not so bad. 
But it quickly wrecks a man to face the 
fact That he is afraid to go back and try 
again. 

“Wilbur Johnson, I don’t believe you 
care a cent whether you are elected or 
not.” 

Elsie recalled him sharply from his un- 
happy reveries. A new bulletin, prophe- 
sying his election by two thousand plural- 
It had been 
made by a quick reporter, calculating 
from the third of the city onal had sent 
in its count. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said by way 
of asking her to repeat the words he had 
not heard. ~~" 

“Tm: positively disgusted w ai you.” 
She spoke in a tone of real vexation that 
bordered upon tears. 

“T'll ‘be good,” he promised. 

But he did not keep the promise. He 
had suddenly thought of a plan by which 
he could keep his freedom without be- 
traying his official trust. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE BLACKMAILER. 


ND, just as the inspiration which 

solved his predicament outlined it- 

. self in his mind, Providence seemed 

to intervene to make the scheme feasible. 

He glanced down from the fire-escape 

and saw the man he wanted to see. Jim 

Totten was just entering the café of the 
hotel. 

Offering the first excuse that entered 
his mind, he dashed out of the room and 
was quickly lowered in the elevator. He 
started to make his way through the 


throng of men to find Totten. 


But he had not figured upon one 
thing. His appearance in the midst of 
the crowd was a signal for a demonstra- 
tion. : 

“ Johnson—Johnson,” rose from the 
lips of almost every man there. 

They all turned about and faced him, 
their ‘pleasure in seeing him manifested 
in every smiling countenance. He was 
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chagrined at not having reached his man 


unobserved, but he looked at his ad-: 


mirers with a smile. 

“‘ Speech—speech!” 
chorus. 

Did you ever wonder whether there is 
another people on earth who care as much 
for oratory as our own seems to care? 
It is to wonder. 

There are signs that we are improving, 
but we have not entirely recovered from 
the thraldom of speechmakers. Some- 
times, in these days, a man can make a 
fair showing at the polls who has not 
charming manners upon the platform. 

But, as a general rule, it is no go. A 
man may be unimpeachably honest, of 
strong character, naturally fitted, and by 
training equipped to attend to the busi- 
ness for which we need mayors and gov- 
ernors and presidents. But, if he halts 
and stammers and gets confused when he 
tries to make a public address — don’t 
bet on him. é ; 
~ Put your money on the fellow who has 
sold us out again and again, who has 
taken pay for half the votes he ever cast 
in-a legislative body, but who can make 
us laugh and cry a little bit, and shoot 
off verbal firecrackers about our land of 
liberty, and wave’ Old Glory with his 
jaw. He’s the one best bet for election- 
day. ~- 

If the real secrets of the voters’ hearts 
were known, it would probably be easy 
to demonstrate that Wilbur Johnson 
would have come as near to getting an 
unanimous election in Beckwith as is pos- 
sible in a city of that size, but for one 
fact: He was not a public speaker; 
while Bethune was possessed of a ready 
and fiery, if not perfectly grammatical, 
oratory. tae 

Johnson had made some speeches. He 
had told the people what he thought he 
ought to do as mayor, if elected. He 
had spoken in exactly the manner in 
which he would have advised a man to 
choose one of his properties rather than 
another. 

They liked Johnson. 
would be a good mayor. 
could give them the talk. : 

“Gentlemen,” Wilbur began, when si- 
lence had fallen upon the crowd, “ you 
know I can’t make a speech, if I try. I 
want to thank you for your kindness here 


they cried in 


They knew he 
But—Bethune 
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this evening. I want to thank those of 
you who have voted for me because you 
did so. But— 

“J don’t drink myself. However, 
Mr. Bartender, please give ‘everybody 
any drink he chooses, and charge it on 
my Dill.” 

There was loud applause at this, and 
the men turned about to enjoy the bit 
of hospitality. The one man who had 
not smiled at Johnson's entrance, and 
who had not joined in the applause of 
the speech, seemed quite willing to ac- 
cept Johnson’s treat. 

That man was already the worse for 
previous drinks. But he still had sense 
enough to feel out of place in the throng 
of Wilbur’s admirers. He drank his 
whisky at a gulp and turned to the street 
door. It was Jim Totten, and Wilbur 
Johnson followed him unostentatiously 
onto the sidewalk... 

“ Jim,” he whispered, tapping Totten 
on the shoulder. 

“ Oh—hallo, Bill!” 
unsteadily. 

“ Meet me at my office in ten minutes,” 
Wilbur said in an undertone. - 

“What for?” Jim asked suspiciously. 

“Tt will be to your advantage—I won't 
hurt you. Just hurry up and get there.” 

Totten still seemdd to suspect some- 
thing. But he yielded to the compelling 
force of Johnson’s eyes. 

“ All ri’,” he replied. 

Wilbur hastened on ahead. He drew 
the green shades over the windows of 
the office before he turned on the light. 
Then he worked quickly to open the 
combination lock of his safe. a 

He drew out several bills, all the cash 
he had at hand, and counted them rap- 
idly. Then he wrote certain words upon 
a blank sheet of paper. He had just fin- 
ished when Jim Totten began to fumble 
at the door in an effort to locate the 
knob. : 

“ Sit down, Jim,” he said with a smile 
which did not cover the fact that Totten 
was expected to obey. : 

“What d’yer want?” Jim asked as he 
settled heavily into a big chair.. 

“J want to know how much the West 
Ohio Traction Company is paying you 
for my vote on the franchise.” 

“Who said they was paying me any- 
thing?” Jim parried, 


Jim spoke a bit 
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“You spoke of having to get my vote 
because you needed the money. I under- 
stood where you were expecting to get it.” 

Wilbur did not allow his eyes to leave 
the other’s face for an instant. Under 
the spell of that gaze, Jim vouchsafed 
the information desired. - 

“They premised to gimme five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“ Five hundred, eh?” Wilbur repeat- 
ed musingly. ‘' My vote’ is ~worth five 
hundred dollars to them. Well, Jim, my 
vote is worth six hundred dollars to me.” 

“What d’ you mean?” Totten spoke 
in a puzzled voice. 

“T mean that you are to tell the men 
you have been dickering with that you 
can’t get my vote.” 

“But I can,” Jim laughed hoarsely. 

“ You'd -rather have six hundred than 
five, wouldn’t you?” Johnson put the 
thing more forcefully. 

“Sure I would. Why wouldn't I?” 

“Exactly, And I am going to give 
you six hundred dollars to let me alone, 
so that I can vote as I please.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
A COMPARISON OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


LOWLY. a cunning smile broke over 


Totten’s coarse features as the na- 


’ ture of the proposition forced its 
meaning into his rather foggy brain. | 

“J'll take you,” he grinned. 

“T have only about. two hundred on 
gene to-night, Jirh. I'll give you the 


est if you’ll come around to-morrow at. 


half past twelve, when I’m alone here.” 

Jim considered a moment before he 
sajd: ‘‘ I guess that'll be all right.” 

“Then you'll please sign this receipt 
for the nfoney.” Wilbur spoke in a mat- 
ter-of-business tone. He shoved the pa- 
per toward Totten with a pile of bills 
upon it. 

Jim counted the bills carefally before 
he read the paper. 
slowly over the words. 


In consideration ‘of the sum of six 
hundred dollars ($600.00), paid me by , 
Wilbur Johnson, I do hereby agree to 
maintain strict silence concerning facts 
which I believe connect him with the 
robbery of. the Howardson National 


Bank on June 15, 1899. 


Then he sumhee -for the individual districts. 
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Nov. 5, 1907. Received on- account, 
two hundred dollars ($200.00). 


“ That’s all right,” he concluded after 
a little reflection, and reached for the pen 


‘Wilbur held out toward him. 


“Have a cigar to smoke on your way 
back?” Johnson said, pushing an open 
box toward Totten, while he carefully 
folded the signed receipt and placed it 
in a wallet in his inside vest-pocket. 

In a few moments he was back with 
Elsie and her mother. He had allowed 
himself to be blackmailed. But he was 
happy once more in the thought that he 
had saved himself fromm becoming a 
traitor to the city. 

“Where have you been all “this 
time?” Elsie demanded. ‘ We thought 


‘they must have spirited you away.’ 


“J happened to catch sight of the man 
who was discussing the franchise with 
me this afternoon. I have decided not 
to vote for it after all,” he said with a 


ring of gladness in his voice. ‘‘ How are 
the returns coming? ”’ 
“ They're coming badly,” Elsie grum- 


bled. ‘‘ And it serves you right, if you 
aren't .going to let us have the trolleys.” 

‘Oh, we'll get thé trolleys yet, and.on 
more favorable terms,” Wilbur comfort- 
ed her. “ But what’s the matter with the 
returns?” 

‘For answer, she waved her hand to- 
ward the sheet across the way. Her 
gesture“indicated complete disgust with 
the bulletin. He read the rough letter- 
ing the stereoptican threw upon the 
screen. : 

There was quite a column of rather in- 
distinct figuring, giving the results for 
all the districts but four. At the bottom 
was the summing ups = 


Johnson, 9,896; Bethune, 10,035. 


“By George!” he exclaimed. ‘It 
does look as though we were gone.” 
Swiftly his eye ran over the figures 
Instantly 
he knew the ones which had not yet re- 
ported. 
“The First, Third, and Eleventh yet 


to hear from,” he snapped. ‘“ There’s a 


_chance yet.” 


Elsie looked at him in surprise. There 
was a gleam of intense interest in his 
eyes, astonishingly different from the 
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apathy which had wrapped him up earlier 
in the evening. 

“You're a better statesman than I 
thought you were, Wilbur,” she said. 


‘All you need is a little opposition—a . 


doubt as to the issue—to wake you up.” 

As she spoke, her hand went out once 
more instinctively toward his. She, too, 
liked the sense of some chance as to the 
issue, and was glad to find the same 
feeling in him. And she was very young 
and unsophisticated—and very much in 
love with Wilbur Johnson. 

She was right in judging that the 
closeness of the contest had helped to 
arouse his interest in the election. But 


he knew that he would have been-glad to. 


see himself swept into office by a- huge 
majority, now that. he felt personally se- 
cure. With the terror of imprisonment 
once more banished, he was keenly alive 
to the things that had held his attention 
before. 

Again the figures on the sheet were 
changed. 

“Bleventh District — Johnson, 438 ; 

Bethune, 390,” he read aloud before El- 
sie could. glance at the bulletin. ‘‘ Two 
more like that will do the trick,’’ he add- 
ed happily.  —.. 
" Neither of them spoke until another 
pair of figures was substituted for the 
ones showing. Then both of them 
gasped with disappointment as they saw 
a statement of the. election in Chicago. 

“Thirteenth District—Johnson, 391 ; 
Bethune, 393—’ was suddenly thrown 
upon the screen. 

“T had forgotten that one,” was all 
he said, and the girl made no reply. 

“ Only twenty-four in the Third,” he 
spoke -solemnly as another report was 
shown. “It’s all over, little girl. I can 
never get seventy-seven in the First.” 

Her hand was laid consolingly upon 
his, resting on the rail of the fire-escape. 
The next words slipped from him almost 
involuntarily. He did not even think to 
notice whether Mrs. Beckwith was in 
hearing till after he had spoken- them: 

“T was hoping to ask you to be the 


wife of the next mayor of Beckwith—. 


but now—” 

“T would rather be the wife of Wil- 
bur Johnson in prison than the wife of 
the President of the United States,” she 
whispered impulsively. 
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““My darling,” he murmured, gazing 
into her moist eyes and crushing her lit- 
tle hand in his own big one. . It was too 
public a place for other demonstration 
of affection. 
Then, as We possible import of her 
words of love forced themselves upon 
him, and he thought how near she had 
come to being the lover of Wilbur John- 
son in prison, he shivered. : 

“It’s chilly out here,” she said, look- 

ing at him with a new. sense of protect- 
ing proprietorship. 
*'““'We might -as well go in,” he an- 
swered. The disappointment that sound- 
ed in his voice was more for her than 
for himself. 

They clambered over the low seat, and 
both of them turned about as he reached 
up to close the window. 

“Oh, look—look!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed with a glad little cry. 

Johnson’s eyes turned toward the 
screen on which one more set of figures 
were displayed. : 

“First District—Johnson, 490; Bethune, 
354.”. 

The writer of the glass slides had 
hastily scrawled beneath, so that the 
words showed backward upon the slieet : 

“Johnson Elected!” 

The mayor-elect of Beckwith gave a 
quick glance in the direction of the elder- 
ly lady, who was peacefully dozing in a 
comfortable chair. Then he clasped his 
sweetheart in his arms. 

The cheering down below had become 
slight and perfunctory during the return 
of the reports unfavorable to Johnson’s 
election. Many of those men had voted 
against him, because they could not quite 
bring themselves to the point of voting 
for a man of his years. But, in their 
hearts, they wanted to see him elected. 

And now, as a photograph of the suc- 
cessful candidate was suddenly thrown 
upon the screen, - pandemonium broke 
loose. The horns and cow-bells and rat- 
tles, which had sounded spasmodically all 
through the evening, seemed suddenly 
united in a ‘common ambition to burst 
themselves with noise. 

“What’s the matter with Johnson?” 
some one bawled loudly enough to make 
himself heard above the din. 

“ He’s all right!” roared five thou- 
sand voices. 
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Then, in mighty, measured volume, 
rose nine long ’rahs with his name thrice 
repeated at the end. Mrs. Beckwith 
heaved a deep sigh that was half a cough 
and awoke with a start. The young 
lovers were barely in time to assume pos- 
tures of suspiciously stiff dignity. - 
~ ‘* Mother,” cried Elsie, “ let me intro- 
duce Beckwith’s next mayor!” 

“ So—you’re elected. Why—lI thought 
—well, I congratulate you,” the old lady 
spoke still sleepily. ‘‘Isn’t it about time 
we all went home to our beds?” 

‘Come on up to the house for our lit- 
tle lunch—where there won't be so many 
people,” Elsie whispered. ‘ That is, if 
you want anything. I’m so happy I can’t 
think of eating.” 

‘‘T’m as hungry as a bear,” he laughed 
back. ‘I guess you had a better dinner, 
than I did.” : 

A moment later he led them from the 
side door of the hotel, in order to avoid 
the crowd in front. They boarded his 
automobile, which he had ordered there. 

-“ Johnson,” a voice suddenly spoke 
from the shadow of a big copper leader 
on the side of the hotel, just as the chauf- 
feur climbed into the car. : 

Wilbur turned and saw the indistinct 
figure, which he recognized as that of 
Jim Totten. : 

“q better see what he wants,” he 
gaid to Elsie as he notéd that she, too, 
had heard the calling of his name. 5 

Jim had sobered considerably. Evi- 
dently he had come to the conclusion that 
more money could be wrung from John- 
son as easily as not. 

““ Come back here a ways,” Totten cau- 
tioned, motioning toward the deserted 
street farther down. 

Johnson walked with him, watching 
every move of the tout, half suspicious 
that an attempt would be made to. rob 
him of the piece of paper Jim had given 
him earlier. 

“This is far enough,” he said, when 
they were well out of ear-shot of the la- 
dies in the automobile. 

“T just seen the man from the West 
Ohio people,” Jim came directly to the 
point. ‘ They raised the ante to a thou- 
sand.” 

Johnson grinned. This was very much 
what he had expected. 
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“Jim,” he said, “you'd better hurry 
back to your friend, and tell him you’ve 
got cold feet and can’t stay in the game 
any longer. Then you show up at my 
office to-morrow.when I told you, and 


‘get your four hundred dollars.” 


“ll send that telegram,’ Totten 
snarled; “that’s what Pll do, if you 
can’t promise me your vote or raise on 
the West Ohio’s thousand.” 

Wilbur Johnson laughed aloud. 

“Jim Totten,” he snapped, when he 
had enjoyed his laugh.- “‘ You've reached’ 
the end of your rope. Your little tele- 
gram might get me into some trouble, and 
it might not. 

‘But I’ve got a piece of paper in my 
pocket that would give you a Iong time 
to work out a sentence for blackmail, if 
I showed it. And if you ever breathe a 
word about my being wanted in New 
York again, even in your sleep, I'll turn 
that paper over to the police as sure as 
little fishes.” = 

Jim Totten muttered an oath, and 


sprang toward Wilbur with a threatening 


motion toward his hip-pocket. Then 
that discretion which is much the better 
part of valor in some cases caused him 
to turn and slink! off into’ the darkness. 

“Who was he?” Ilsie asked as John- 
son climbed back into his car and it start- 
ed to make its way around the corner 
into Main Street behind the edge of the 
crowd who still shouted before’ the pic- 
ture 6f Béckwith’s mayor-elect. 

‘“A poor wreck who wanted—” Wil. 
bur began, then stopped short with a 
quick intake of his breath. 

Under the arc-light on the corner stood 
a stout man whom Johnson had never 
seen before. Wilbur caught the reflected 
gleam of a silver badge, different from 
that of the Beckwith police, as the man 
opened his éoat to extract a small photo- 
graph from his vest-pocket. 

As the car crept past, Johnson saw the 
man look carefully at the picture in his 
hand, then turn his eyes quickly to the 


. big one on the screen. 


The unknown officer nodded his head, 
as though in satisfaction. = 
“Hurry up, Tom,” Wilbur spoke 
hoarsely to the chauffeur, who turned on 
full speed as they approached the foot of 
the grade up to Elsie Beckwith’s home. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY NEVIL G. HENSHAW. 


From Hens to Helmets Is a Big Jump; but Fear Lends 
Wings, To Say Nothing of Threatening Tar and Feathers. 






ei summer my friend Jim Wiley 
came to the city, seeking 
fF 7 rest and recreation after a 
a ,) busy season of grafting. 
ae iS We met on the street ; the 
-day was warm, and we 
adjourned to a convenient rathskeller. It 
was an ornate place, speaking loudly from 
every stein and oaken beam of the tireless 
efforts of the decorator, who had sought 
to transform a twentieth-century basement 
into a hall of feudal banquets. To height- 
en the illusion, there was placed upon a 
pedestal against the wall a complete suit 
of shining armor. 

As we passed this empty shell of a by- 
gone age, Wiley stopped and thrust out a 
hand. 

“Hallo, Bill,” said he, and a mailed 
glove fell upon the herring-bone bricks 
with a resounding clatter. 

In the lull that followed the scrambling 
of waiters and the restoration of the gaunt- 
let I took occasion to reprove my friend. 
I did so hotly, as the eyes of all had been 
fastened curiously upon us and we had 
been referred to audibly as “ muckers.” 

“Why did you do it. Jim?” I asked. 
“You know you're not tight, and you’re 
always bragging about the inconspicuous- 
ness of one of your profession. Any one 
would think you were a college boy just 
back from the big game.” 

Wiley grinned. 

“‘ Easy, easy,” said he. “ Gently over 
the stones. I was just giving Brother 
Bock-in-stein the grip. I belong to his 
lodge. How'd I know he wore reversible 
hands?” 

I scented the story before he was half 
through, but I gave no sign. 

“Jim,” said I, “it won’t do. 


You'll 


have to think up a better one. I know 
that you have sat at a good many round 
tables, but you can’t tell me that Sir Ar- 
thur or any of his knights were ever in the 
game.” 

Wiley was indignant. - 

“You don’t know,” he retorted. “ I’m 
a full-fledged member of the Ancient 
Order of Potted Soldiers; I’ve been a 
walking delegate for the United Hard- 
ware Jabbers Association; I’ve been: ini- 
tiated, and I’ve taken every degree in the 
thermometer. It happened last spring, 
and it come about something like this: 

““Me and Push Evans had been down 
in Virginia in .the interests of the Hon- 
duras Poultry Company. The graft was 
the invention of a man in Chicago, and 
it waS-so simple it had taken him his whole 
life to discover it. 

“We drove round the country with a 
double team and something like a cross be- 
tween a house-boat and a Pullman car. 
I wish you could have seen the pictures 
that was painted on the canvas sides. 

“There was roosters four feet high, 
and hens with broods that you couldn’t 
have covered with a circus-tent. Like- 
wise there was piles of eggs that would 
have made them Egyptian pyramids look 
like the First National Bank at Koosa, 
Indian Territory. 

“We started out one morning with one 
dozen eggs of the common or neighbor’s 
garden variety and a twenty-five-cent rub- 
ber stamp. That was all there was to the 
lay-out, deducting such trifles as a country 
gentleman’s outfit for me and one of them 
minstrel parade make-ups for Push. We 
booked straight through on the home and 
firesidt circuit, cutting out anything that 
even looked like a melancholy hamlet. 
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“We'd just drive up to a farmhouse, 
and in less than a minute we'd have the 
inmates flocking out, asking us where we 
was going to show and looking round for 
the man with the shells. 

“Tt’s a curious thing how every time 
one of these rural citizens sees a piece-of 
painted canvas he begins to hunt for some 
one to relieve the congestion of his pocket- 
book. That’s where the grafter comes in. 
He keeps off meningitis from the back- 
bone of the country. 

“After we’d got our audience in har- 
mony with the production, I'd ring up the 
curtain, and Push would start the show, 
addressing his remarks more or less to 
Mrs. Farmer. ~ | 

“It was a beautiful spiel that had been 
written especially for the occasion, and, 
to‘hear Push give it, you’d have thought 
that at last you’d discqvered the man who 
could give you’ the answer to that old 
riddle about ‘ Which comes first, the hen 
or the egg?’ 

“What made it all the more wonderful 
was the fact that the closest Push had ever 
come to knowing anything about the great 
African bird was when they give him a 
coat of tar and feathers once in Sweet 
Springs, Missouri, He’d never even had 
the chicken-pox. 

“He did know something about eggs, 
though, having had some pretty close fe- 
lations with ’em when he was on tour with 
the Shakespeare Scholars. But even then 


I don’t think they was the kind of eggs. 


any refined person would associate with. 

** Push’s spiel was all about our poul- 
try- farm in Honduras, where we was 
raising the largest chickens in the world 
on account of some peculiarity of the cli- 
mate. According to him, you could take 
one of our fowls and butcher it like a steer 
—they was so large and fine. 

“ Likewise, for the benefit of the human 
race—and the U. S. A. in particular—we 
was selling a limited number of the eggs— 
one set to each family. The price was 
only five dollars per set, -but the company 
didn’t get all of it. No, sir. Half of it 
went to make up the three-thousand-dol- 
lar prize that was offered for the finest 
brood, and the extra prize for the finest 
rooster. The company was chiefly inter- 
ested in advertising itself at present, and 
was therefore willing to make its sales on 
this profit-sharing plan. 
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“*¥ou see that magnificent bird on the 
canvas there, madam?’ Push’d say in con- 
clusion. ‘That’s General Jackson. He 
was faised by a little lady in Griffin, Geor- 
gia, and he brought her just five hundred 
dollars. You couldn’t buy hint from her 
for twice that much.’ 

“Then Push would show a picture of 
the lady to prove what he’d said. By the 
time Mrs. Farmer got a good look at Gen- 
eral Jackson she’d be ready to do busi- 
ness. As Push had-said, he was a mag- 
nificent bird. They’d painted him from 
one of them Roosevelt giraffes and then 
put on the feathers. ~ 

“Next to that peculiar something which 
makes every rural female think she knows 
more about raising chickens than any oth- 
er woman in the world, General Jackson 
was our best drawing-card. We was fig- 

wing on rechristening him and naming 
him General Grant when we got farther 
north. 

‘“« Father,’ Mrs. Farmer’d say, ‘I've 
just got to have a set of them eggs. I 
reckon I'll call my rooster General Lee.’ 

“Then Mr, Farmer’d prove his claim 
to the All-American Tightwad.~ ~~ 

“*T reckon you won't,’ he’d say. ‘T 
ain’t got no five dollars to’squander on 
such foolishness.’ 

-“Tt was right here our graft come in, 
It was the price that done it. After Push 
had argued a while he’d turn it loose. 

“Madam,” he’d say, ‘I don't gener- 
ally spend’ as much time as this in ad- 
vertising my business. I don’t have to. 
But I want you to have a set of these eggs 
because I think you deserve ’em. Why, 
every place I went to yesterday they told 
me the same thing. : 

“Call on Mrs. Brown,” they all 
said. “She’s the best chicken-raiser in 
the county. If she gets a’chance at some 
of them eggs, she'll | Taise a rooster that’ll 
make Seneral Jackson look like a hum- 
ming-bird. 

““*So I feel I can relax my rules a lit- 
tle. and offer a special inducement in your 
case. Now, if you won’t say anything 
about it to the neighbors, I tell you what 
Vil do. I'll exchange a set of these won- 
derful eggs for two sets 9f the ordinary 
kind. I'll lose money by it, but you’re 
just the sort of person that'll help our 
business.’ 

“* And she always was. 
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‘After we'd got the eggs, Push would 
stamp a fresh set, while I done the dri- 
ving. That was my job. Also. laying 
out our route and getting the eggs off by 
express whenever we'd acquired enough 
of ’em to make a shipment. lt was a 
cinch. 


‘“One morning, near the State line. I. 


took the wrong turn, and we come back 
into Virginia again. We likewise done 
‘The Prodigal’s Return,’ putting it on in 
style with two fatted calves. 

“The farmhouse looked familiar, and 
I don’t believe they’d have deceived me 
if they’d had the decency to have left the 
‘Fresh Paint’ sign up. They'd like- 
wise fallen into the clutches of one of 
these here modern Ajaxes. who go round 
denying the lightning and running it into 
the ground, 

“ The family,come rushing out as soon 
as we hove in sight, and they was certain- 
ly glad to see us. 
the barn’- vard” and let Push get. most 
through his spiel, while “the children 
rounded up the neighbors. And I’m here 
to remark that had the neighbors arrived 
I believe there’d have been a lynching. 
As it was, we was saved by the impatience 
of our hostess. - es 

“ Just as Push was saying. ‘I'll tell you 
what I'll do,’ her temper give way, and 
she- let drive at him with’ the set he’d 
handed her for inspection. It took him 
just about where he’d have worn his dia- 
mond stud if he’d had one. 

“As Shakespeare says: 
scorned is.hell.’ : 

“*DLock the gate. boys, and join in,’ 
says our host to the darkies who was look- 
ing on. 

“©T was in the w agon. making room for 
the two new sets, when the denudement 
come. I give one look at Push, and went 
through the canvas like a bullet tearing a 
ten-iich hole in one of the piles of paint- 
ed eggs. Before I hit the ground you'd 
have swore they was real ones. 

“Beat it,’ I yells to Push, and we 
went circling round that barn-yard like 
two squirrels in a cage, while them farm- 
ers dug in the wagon and pelted us with 
eggs. 

“There was plehty of ’em, and most 
of ’em went home, which speaks well for 
the aim of our assailants, our movements 
at the time being so energetic they'd have 


They invited us into” 


‘A woman — 
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made the average electric fan look like a 
dead snail. 

“ After a while we found an opening 
and dug out across the fields, with the 
enemy strung out behind us firing as they 
tran. How long they chased us I don’t 
know. We just kept on moving. 

“JT caught my first and second wind, 
and tried for my third, and muffed it. 

“Then I hung my foot in something 
and done the human plow. 

““<Tt’s all over,’ says I to myself, and 
lay still, awaiting capture. 

“After a while, as nothing happened, 
I raised up and looked round. I was ly- 
ing on a railroad track, and my pursuers 
was nowhere in sight. Push was about 
ten yards below me, picking gravel out 
of his face and sweating something terri- 
ble. . 

“ Well,’ says I, 
won the Marathon.’ 

“Any one ‘who couldn't win it with 
the send-off we had is a candidate for lo- 
comotive-traxia,’ says he. 

“This set me to thinking about my per- 
sonal appearance;.so I took a look at my- 
self and then one at Push. You ought to 
have seen us. 

““We was omelets, we was soufflés, and 
we had as many shells scattered about us 
as Manhattan Beach or the grounds of a 
wagon-show. Push was the worst of the 
two, as there was more of him. He looked 
like the butter statuary at the county fair 
on a hot day. 

“¢ Push,’ says I, * I’m surprised that d 
man who’s had your theatrical training 
should come out so badly in the late un- 
pleasantness.’ 

“ “When I was on the stage,’ 
with dignity, 


“it looks like - we've 


says he 
‘the scenery wasn’t so far 


apart.’ 


“Well,” says I, ‘ what next?’ 

“* Water,’ says Push. ‘If we don’t 
wash our clothes, some one’ll catch us 
and: put us in an incubator.’ 

“We didn’t give the wagon and horses 
a thought, to say nothing of our box of 
spare clothes, It’s through just such little 
unintentional gifts as these that the world 
breaks even with the grafter. 

“ After we’d walked up the track for 
about -f6ur miles we come to a bridge. 
Under it was a/nice little stream, with the 
bushes growing right down to the edge 
of its banks, and rocks all around as big 
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as houses. We crawled down and washed 
our clothes. 

“Tt wasn’t much of a job, but they 
was clean, and they still looked almost 
like clothes—all except Push’s plug hat. 
It looked like a black kitten that had 
committed suicide by drowning. When 
we was through, we spread ’em’ out to 
dry on a big, flat rock that hung over the 
water like the first balcony in a theater. 

“Then, having nothing to do, and be- 
ing attired only in our dingerings, as the 
French say, we spread ourselves out by 
the clothes and took a nap. 

“T've had bad dreams in my life, but 
the one I had then was the double dam 
of all the nightmares in the world. It 
was all about me and Push being stuck 
up by a lot of things that was half farm- 
ers and half General Jacksons, each of 
’em with a Gatling gun loaded with eggs. 

“They chased us round for about a 
million years, and then we come to a big 
well, and they caught up with us, and the 
guns went off all together, and me and 
Push jumped in. ‘We went down about a 
thousand miles, and then we hit the water, 
and ‘I woke up and found myself in the 
middle of the stream, with Push under- 
neath me, half drowned. 

“T got him on his feet, and he -was 
pretty near scared to death. 
““«What is it?’ he asks. 

the world?’ 

“* No,’ says I, 

And it was. 
’ “The rock we’d been lying on had 
just pulled itself out like a tooth, and 
had cut out the moss-growing habit. 
Why we wasn’t killed, I don’t know. 

“T got Push ashore, and we sat on 
the bank and ‘cussed and shivered and 
wished we’d picked out sor-e other rock. 
I reckon when they first ordered them 
mountain rills, they made a mistake and 
rung for ice-water. 

“ After we'd got a little warm frqm the 
sun, I thought about our clothes, and I 
come near fainting. I give one look at. 
the stream, and seen it was no use. They 
had departed from us, and was baried un- 
der the biggest granite monument I’ve 
ever seen. 

““* Pysh,’ says I, ‘we're in a “position 
to make Adam look like a man on a po: 
lar expedition.’ 

“ «We are,’ says he. 


ws 


* The end of 


‘It’s a bank Eds 


As the lady says, 
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we’ve nothing to wear. I’d be satisfied 
with one of them athletic shirts which 
are made out of three holes and a letter.’ 

“*Youw’re avaricious,’ says I, ‘I now 
could get along with a pair of earrings.’ 

“It’s funny to talk about now, but we 
couldn’t have seen the joke then if Mar- 
shall P. Wilder had told it to us. We 
was doing a ‘ Babes in the Wood,’ with 
the robin season over, and not even a buz- 
zard to help us. Push began to tell me 
about a man he’d heard of who built him- 
self a suit out of newspapers. 

“T made him cut it out, as it wouldn’t 
have helped us if he’d“done it with a 
visiting-card, After that he started to 
explain how people got fiber from bark 
and wove it into cloth, and T begun to 
get interested. 

“Just as I was figuring on a likely 
looking tree, he told me they done this 
in Africa. I knew he was lying then, as 
they don’t wear as much-clothes there ax 
we had on. 

““About the middle of the afternoon 
we heard a whistle and took to the 
bushes. The train come along about ten 
minutes. after. It was one of these jerk- 
water locals, and it was running so slow 
you couldn’t have told which way it was 
going if it hadn’t been for the engine. 

“The baggage department was in the 
upper half of the colored car, and both 
doors was wide open. The baggage- 


‘master was asleep on a box of express. 
He had his coat and collar off, and I 


don’t think I’ve ever seen’ a: man° who 
looked more dressed up than he was. 

“T was just wishing I had his necktie 
when the train hit a loose rail, and the 
miracle come. There was a trunk stand- 
ing near the door on our side, and the 
jar toppled it over, and sent it rolling 
down almost on top of us. 

“* Jim,’ says Push, after the train was 
gone, ‘ Elijah’s got nothing on us. If 
he was fed by ravens, we’ve been clothed 
by the Jim Crow.’ 

“* Don’t be too sure,’ says J. ‘Ten to 
one this trunk belongs to a lady.’ 

“We got a rock and busted her open, 
and then I seen things was even worse 
than I’d predicted. There wasn’t any- 
thing inside but a lot of tin pots and 
kettles, and a few sections of stovepipe. 

“Stung, says I, ‘We've drawn a 
kitchen-cabinet.’ 


“ But Push wasn’t so downcast. 
. “* Things might be worse,’ says he. 
‘This is armor.’ 


“« Armour?’ says I, ‘What’s the dif- 


ference? We ain't evel got a can- 
opener.’ 
“You don’t understand,’ says Push. 


‘It’ $ what they call mail.’ 

a If. itNhadn’t come out of the ex- 
press-car, I’d call it freight,’ says I. 

“Then Push got mad and begun to ex- 
plain. 

“« This is a theatrical. trunk,’ says he; 

“and, from the looks of. it, it’s full of 
costunies for the supers. Soldiers used 
to wear things like this a-while ago. I 
guess the company must be doing 
“Richard III.” I wish they'd been do- 
ing “ Julius Cesar.” Then we'd shave 
got some togas.’ 

“*Which is the first time I’ve ever 
heard that, Julius was a Jap,’ says I. ‘lf 
this is all, they’ve done the-other geuitle- 
man, for he must be a hardware drum- 
mer.’ 

“After Push got the junk sorted out, 
he begun to dress me up in it. How he 
done it I don’t know, but he got through 
at last, and even handed me a sword he'd 
dug up from the bottom of the trunk. 

. “* Now,’ says he, ‘you're a knight.’ 

peel: feel more like the morning aft- 
’ says I. 

c Push leaned me up ‘against a tree 

while he dressed himself. After he was 


through he got another sword, and a: 


couple of things’ that looked like fire- 
men’s helmets before they put the paint 
on. 

“We'd better wear ’em,’ says he, ‘to 
keep the sun off.’ 

“When I got mine on I felt like the 
human oyster. 

“« Now,’- says. Push, ‘-where to?’ 

“<To the blacksmith’s,' says lee 
need a handkerchiéf.’ 

““We started off through the bushes, 
meaning to strike the track on a level; 
but it wasn’t much use. Every second or 
two one of us would trip and fall, and 
when we was down we couldn’t get up 
again. I don’t reckon they ever had to 
hold the watch on one of them old-time 
scrappers such aS we was representing. 
‘When they was down they was out. 

“The swords come in mighty handy. 
Push knew his business when he brought 
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“em ‘long. Every time one of us went 
down, the other’ would hobble over to 
him and pull him up with a scabbard. 
If we’d both fell down at the same time, 
I believe we’d be there yet. 

““ Push,’ says I, when we got to the 
edge of the bushes, ‘I reckon we'd better 
cut out the track and hurt a road. If a 
train was to oe "long, we'd never get 
out the way.’ 

“© Right,’ says he. ‘I don’t want to 
cause any wreck. There might be some 
poor widow on board.’ 

“We hunted round for about an hour 
before we found the road. It was only 
a couple of ruts that had started some 
place and got lost, and just, about the 
time we thought we was getting some- 
wheres it give out entirely. At sunset 
we was stumbling round loose in a coun- 
try that looked like the roller-coasters 
you see at the amusement parks. 

“Tt was just one hill after another, 
with nothing on either side of ’em except 
another hill. We hadn’t seen a house or 
a petson all day, and I reckon if any 


‘one from that county was to break into 


the Garden of Eden he’d think he’d 
struck a congress of nations. 

“At eight-thirty the moon rose, and 
we come to the biggest hill we’d seen yet. 
It was all full of bushes, and it took up 
so much room we come to the conclu- 
sion we could make better time going 
over it than round it. We was both of 
us dog-tired, and we hadn’t had a thing 
to eat since breakfast. Likewise the ar- 
mor had rubbed the skin off me all over 
in spots the size of a butter-plate. 

‘“* Push,’ says I, when we got to the 
top, ‘I’m through. There’s no sense in 
wearing tin clothes out of respect for a 
community that isn’t present. If you'll 
lend a hand, I'll return these habiliments 
to Mr. Shakespeare and call it an even 
break. If he hasn’t had his pound of 
flesh, he’s got enough of my skin to cover 
a complete set of his works.’ 

“One moment,’ says Push. ‘Do my 
eyes. deceive me, or is that a light?’ 

“T looked at the valley, and, sure 
enough, there was a deep oon just un- 
derneath us. 

“«T'll bet a thousand the Anty house 
in the county is on fire,’ says I. 

“*T won't take you,’ says 
‘You're playing your luck.’ 


Push.” 
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“We went down the hill hand over _ 


hand, holding on to the bushes. The 
glow kept getting brighter and brighter 
until, when we was half-way down, we 
seen it come from a big bonfire. 

“Then we got a little closer, and seen 
a big bunch of people sitting round the 
fire, with a man standing up talking to 
’em. 

‘“‘ Back of ’em the woods was full of 
carts and wagons, and other such means 
of rural transportation. 

“We stopped about fifty feet from the 
bottom to see what was doing. Push was 
just ahead of me, and the drop was so 
straight we had to hold ourselves on by 
the bushes. 

“The people was just underneath us 
with their backs to the lee of the hill. 

“The party who was standing up was 
shouting like a man calling sheep, and 
his remarks was chiefly about an angel 
with a flaming sword, who he said was 
going to light | on his audience some day, 
like a bee on a flower. As soon as we 
heard him we guessed the cause of the 
disturbance. 

‘““* Tim,’ says Push, ‘ we're saved. It’s 
an old-fashioned camp-meeting. Where 
better could we find aid and suckers?’ 

“*Let us descend,’ says I, and just 
then my bush pulled out, and, as the 
writers say, I suited the action to the 
word. 

“T hit Push somewheres below the 
knees, and after that we didn’t either of 
us hit anything. 

“We just bounced off the hill, and 
come down on the camp-meeting like a 
ton of brick. 

“You ought to have seen that meeting 
adjourn. They just give us one look and 
vanished into thin air. The preacher set 
the pace; and if any of ’em passed him, 
they was going some. For a minute or 
two we could hear ’em bumping round * 
among the trees, and then we was once 
more alone in the wilds of Virginia. 

“ Luckily, Push had fallen near a tree, 
which he embraced, and got to his feet. 
Then he pulled me up, and we took a 
look round. The field was ours, and it 
consisted of the fire, some hymn-books, 
and enough live-stock to start a dozen 
livery-stables. 

“* Well,’ says Push, ‘we have at least 
discovered a swifter means of transit.’ 
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a ‘We have,’ says I. ‘ Without exag- 
geration you could call it breakneck 
speed.’ 

“*T'm speaking of the vehicles,’ says 
Push. ‘If we pick out a good team, we 
may be able to overtake some of these 
al fresco enthusiasts and explain mat- 
ters.’ 

“Not them,’ says I. “I really felt 
ashamed of our feeble efforts when I seen 
-’em move. I reckon the next time that 
preacher calls for an angel with a flaming 
sword he’ll make it ‘his business to find 
out first the angel isn't in.’ 

“We hunted. round among the teams 
until we found a good pair of mules 
hitched to a spring-wagon. 

“And now,’ says I, ‘how are we go- 
ingeto get in without a derrick?’ 

“We figured about ten minutes, and 
Push had an idea. 

“* The hair of the dog’s good for the 
bite,” says he. ‘If we back the wagon to 
-the edge of the hill, we can then ascend 
a short way and roll down into it.’ 

“We can,’ says I, ‘if we roll-straight, 
and the mules are willing. I'll take one 
chance.’ : 

“After we’d got the wagon as close to 
the hill as we could get it, we opened the 
back and began to pull ourselves up by 


the bushes. We went about ten feet and 
stopped. 
“And now,’ says I, ‘how are you 


going to lay down to roll? From what 
I’ve learned from this armor your knight 
friends must have been a race of strap- 
hangers.’ 

“*There’s only one way,’ says Push. 
‘TH hold on while you catch me round 
the waist and topple me over very gently. 
Then I'll get you round the ankles and do 
the same for you.’ 

“And what’ do I hold while you're 
, performing this service for me?’ I asks. 

“*T don’t know,’ says Push. ‘Your 
breath, I suppose. Let’s hurry, before 
my hand gets tired.’ 

“‘T let go my bush and grabbed. Push 
round the waist. 

“* Gently—gently,’ says he, while we 
was steadying ourselves. 

“Gently it is,’ says J, and I give a 
little shove, and we went down the hill 
like a shot out ef a gun—locked in each 
ather’s arms. 

“ We hit the wagon fair and square and 
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ate a“ 
rolled clear under the front seat, making . 


a noise like the wrecking of a milk-train. 

“The mules just give one snort before 
they started off, and then they had to run’ 
sideways to keep from flying. 

“Of the journey that followed I will 
say nothing, except to remark that Push 
had sure found a more rapid means of 
transit. We just bumped round inside the 
wagon like a loose load of pig iron, and 
the more noise we made the faster the 
mules would go. 

“Whether we was en route ten minutes 


or a week I’ve never been able to exactly 


state. Ss : 

“ After a while we heard a crash, and 
the mules stopped short, and we tumbled 
out the back end. Just as we hit the 
grouxd a bunch of hounds come running 
up and begun to chew on us. 

““We let ’em chew, and T reckon they 
lost enough ivory to make a set of bil- 
liard-balls. 

‘“* Jim,’ says Push, ‘ we must be back in 
civilization again, unless these dogs are 
wild.’ 

“Tf they ain’t, they will be when they 
try to eat again,’ says I. 

“T got hold of one of the wagon wheels 
and pulled myself up. Push done the 
same. We was in a farmyard, and the 
mules was standing in front of the barn, 
with the stable-gate draped. round their 
necks. 

“ “A couple of hands come running up 


to see what was the matter, but they - 


didn’t stay long. When they seen us, 


they just thumped the ground once—like ‘ 


a rabbit—and disappeared. 

“T felt. something cracking under my. 
feet and looked down. It was egg-shells, 
and the whole ground was covered with 
‘em. Then I looked toward the house, 
and seen by the moonlight that it was 
newly painted and had a lightning-rod 
on each end. 
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. “* Push,’ says I, ‘we've boxed both 
Fate and the compass, and we’ve won in 
the last round. We’re the human boom- 
erangs. We've come home.’ : 

“Tf we have, let’s make it a flying 
visit,’ says he. ‘With the start they had 
when we last seen ’em, our friends are 
about due here now.’ 

“We went in the stable, and there was 
our team and wagon, Everything was 
just like we’d left it, even down to out 
box of clothes under the front seat. We 
found an old hatchet and broke the lock, 
and the way Push got me into my spare 
suit would have made one of them quick- 
change artists look like a woman dress- 
ing for a ball. 

“T hooked up the ‘horses while Push 
made his toilet, and in five minutes more 
we was beating it for the State line as 
fast as we could go. . 

“ About seven-thirty the next morning 
we hit a little burg in Carolina, and we 
stopped and put up at the hotel. 

“Tt was three days before we could 
move round at all, and for a month we 
looked like the leopard boy. 

“ And now if you don’t think I’ve got 
a right to shake hands with one of them 
scrap-iron boys, you ought to read up on 
the grand lodge rules.” 

“Jim,” said I, “you have a right to 
pull his head off if you want to. But 
tell me one thing more. What did you 
do with the armor? Did you keep it as 
a souvenir?” 

“Not us,” said Wiley. “We had 
what you might call a plethora of sou- 
venirs. We sold the armor to pay a doc- 
tor for getting rid of some of ’em.” 

" And what could any one in Carolina 
want with a couple of suits of armor?” 
I asked in surprise. 

Wiley smiled. 

“They wasn’t armor when we sold 
em,” said he. “ They was patent stoves.” 
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Wuo is it rules so regally the land, 

, -In purple clad than Tyrian richer far? 

It is the Empress Twilight, in her hand 
The vesper glory of one violet star! 


Clinton Scollard. 


The Man In the Shadow. 
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How a Young Fellow Employed His Own Downfall as a Weapon Against 
His Enemies. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THROUGH THE MEGAPHONE. 
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H, come on,” coaxed the girl 
in the light summer frock, 
seeking to draw her com- 


eo 
panion toward the big 
sight - seeing automobile 
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which stood beside the 


curb awaiting its quota of passengers. ‘1 















have always pined for a chance to ride in. 


a ‘rubberneck - wagon,’ but never could 
get any one to go with me. 
will be such a lark.” 

Her escort—a rather imposing-looking 
fellow, distinctly swagger in attire—pro- 
tested. He hated to render himself con- 
spicuous by trundling round in so plebe- 
ian a vehicle. 

Still, he reflected, it is considered smart 
nowadays to be a trifle unconventional ; 
and, since the young lady redoubled her 
persuasions on seeing liim waver, he vield- 
ed in the end, and somewhat patronizing- 
ly purchased a couple of tickets from the 
hovering agent. 

As they climbed up and took their seats 
in the unwieldy car, however, he gave an 
uncomfortable start and glanced sharply 
round, the laugh in which he had been 
indulging dying on his lips. Nothing un- 
usual met his searching gaze. The sight- 
seers on the car— for the most part, 
gray-bearded farmers with their wives, or 
young couples from the rural districts 
on an evident honeymoon-trip—were all 
seemingly engrossed in their own affairs, 
and returned his questioning scrutiny with 
blank unconcern. 


Do come; it 


The chauffeur leaned idly against the 
front wheel, and the announcer, his mega- 
phone held-loosely in his hand, was look- 
ing up the street. The little group of by- 
standers on the sidewalk waiting to watch 
the start betrayed no especial interest in 
him: 

Yet he would have sworn that from 
some one in that company had come a 
signal concerning which he could not be 
mistaken. 

A soft whistle, low but distinct, given 
in two-ascending notes, one long and one 
short! 

He was too familiar with the myste- 
rious call to credit that he-had heard 
amiss ; but when he had once more swept 
his eyes round and discovered no one 
whom he knew, he was forced to con- 
clude that his imagination must be play- 
ing him tricks. 

So he settled himself back on the cush- 
ions, and turned to address some jocular 
remark to the young lady at his side; 
but, lo! the signal sounded again, furtive 
as before, but clear and penetrating— 
two ascending notes, one long and one 
short. = 3 

Angrily he straightened up, a quick 
flusit of vexation rising to his cheek. He 
cast his glance along the row of second- 
story windows above him, studied sus- 
piciously the tranquil faces of his fellow 
passengers, peered anxiously back into the 
hotel entrance before which they stood. 
and even made an excuse to lean across 
two of his neighbors to see if perchance 
the disturbing whistler might not be lurk- 
ing on the off side of the car. 
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But, as before, no one met his gaze to. 


whom he could reasonably ascribe the 
cali; and he was once more about to argue 
to himself that, he had been deceived, 
when the signal was repeated for the third 
time. 

He had been trying to tell himself that 
the whistle, peculiar though it was, had 
beeri a mere coincidence; for surely if 
any one were seeking to attract his-atten- 
tion by means of it, he would make him- 
self known. 

But at this third repetition he became 
convinced that it contained a more sinis- 
ter meaning, and a vague glint of fear 
crept into the exasperated glare with 
which he was surveying the other members 
of the party: : 

- Twisting about as uneasily on his seat 
as though he were enthroned upon nettles, 
he was at a loss to know what to do. If 
he left the car now, he would not only 
have to render his companion some kind 
of reasonable excuse, but might also in- 
vite an encounter with his unknown tor- 
mentor—the thing he was, for the pres- 
ent, most.anxious to avoid. On the oth- 
er hand, if the object of his misgivings 


was aboard, to remain seemed equally 


fraught with disaster. 

He had scant time, however, to debate 
the point; for while he was still distress- 
fully weighing the pros and cons, some 
one shouted ‘All aboard!” and the 
chauffeur, mounting to_his seat, started 
the machine. 

Washington is a city well adapted to 

sight - seeing. The many beautiful parks 
and squares, together with the width of 
the streets, tends to create charming vistas 
along which one may glance to see some 
white public building gleaming like a 
Greek temple through the green of the 
trees, thus affording the observer a view 
of the noted edifices from many different 
points and angles. 
_ Even the jarring grind of the “ rubber- 
neck-wagon” and the raucous comments 
of the leather-lunged announcer cannot 
wholly destroy the soothing, restful effect 
produced by the sight of so much stately 
beauty. 

Consequently, as the car proceeded on 
its lumbering progress toward the Capi- 
tol, and there came no further recurrence 
of that portentous whistle, Mosby’s agi- 
tation subsided aid he even began to point 
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out to his companion some of the objects 
of interest along their route. 

He must have been deceived, he rea- 
soned plausibly, drawn by his own fears 
into construing a street urchin’s whistle 
into the old-time signal; and he- smiled 
a bit contemptuously as he thought of the 
old saw anent a guilty conscience. 

Round through the Capitol grounds 
swept the big automobile with its load of 
gaping tourists, past the Congressional 
Library, and then down by the east front 
of the Capitol to afford a glimpse of the 
House and Senate offices, the Union De- 
pot, and the Government Printing: Office 
off toward the north ; and with every pass- 
ing moment Mosby grew more at ease, 
more positive that his alarm had been 
caused by a needless apprehenision. 

And now the chauffeur threw an an ex- 
tra burst. of speed, and the announcer 
rested from his. labors; for they were 


“traveling through a section where ‘there 


was nothing to see. 

Down the hill they rolled at accelerated 
pace, through the “hollow,” with its 
slumlike environs, slowed up a moment 
before the statue of General Albert Pike, 


and finally came to a full stop in front of 


Judiciary Square. 

Mosby turned to the young lady to pass 
some comment on the old-fashioned court- 
house, with its Doric portico fronting on 
the lawn; but the words were never ut- 
tered, for as the car came to a pause and 
the tourists craned forward their necks to 
see, faint but clear there fell again upon 
his ears thé sound of the fateful whistle. 

As before, he straightened up and 
glared challengingly about him—like 
some bull roused from peaceful grazing 
by the scent of sudden danger; but again 
he had to sink back, confused and mys- 
tified. : 

Was he losing his mind, he questioned ? 

He had-heard that sometimes men who, 
like himself, were Jaboring under a heavy 
strain, imagined themselves to see and 
hear things which had no real existence, 
and he knew that in all such cases the in- 
evitable end was a gradual lapse ‘into 
more pronounced hallucinations, and then 
insanity and death. 

Was this, too, to be the finish? Must 
all his ambitious planning and scheming 
come to naught. 3 

Under this stress of horror, Mosby’s 
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florid face grew gray, and the cold sweat 
broke out in beads underneath his hat- 
band. As though in a dream, he watched 
the annotincer lift the wide - mouthed 
phone to his lips and commence his ha- 
rangue. 

“To your right, ladies and gentlemen,” 
bawled the man, “you will observe the 
old District of Columbia Court-house, 
now superseded by a more modern struc- 
ture at Fourteenth and E Streets, which 
we will show you later. The statue di- 
rectly before you is that of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and is‘said to be an excellent like- 
ness of the martyred President. 

“Turning to the building itself now, 
you will note the somewhat antiquated 
style of architecture—a mixture of the 
Colonial and pure Greek. It is con- 
structed of Virginia sandstone, painted 
white, and was in its time deemed.a no- 
table addition to the capital’s monu- 
mental edifices, although now utterly in- 
adequate to the purpose for which it was 
designed. 

“Within its halls the great legal gi- 
ants of the past have met in forensic com- 
bat, and its bench has been graced by the 
presence of some of the most distin- 
guished jurists in our history. 

“Here, too, have been held many fa- 
mous trials, attracting attention through- 
out the length and breadth of the coun- 
try—such as that of Mrs. Surratt, Charles 
J. Guiteau, the Breckenridge - Pollard 
case, and a number of others which you 
will readily recall. 

“But not always has justice been done 
underneath this roof.” The speaker's 
tone changed, and a less perfunctory note 
appeared in his voice. “ Some years ago 
a young man, just starting out in life, 
was convicted in this building and sen- 
tenced to prison for a crime of which he 
was no more guilty than are any of you. 

“Charged with divulging the secrets 
of fhe government’s carefully guarded 
wheat-crop report to a band of unscru- 
pulous Chicago speculators, he found the 
net of evidence so tightly wound round 
his feet that he could not escape. The 
world believes him guilty—you no doubt 


will say he was, too, if you remember 


the: case when I mention his name. But 
I knew the man and all the circumstances, 
and I declare to you that Garfield Doyle 
was innocent!” 
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The color surged back in a wave to 
Mosby’s pallid face. The grim appre- 
hensions in which he had been indulging 
vanished as though at the touch of a ma- 
gician’s wand, and in their place came 
only a feeling that he must get himself 
and his companion off that car as soon as 
possible. 

For he knew at last whence had come 
the mystic signal. 

He turned to the girl with a well-simu- 
lated air of boredom, and proposed that 
they should alight. 

“Tf you really care for-any more sight- 
seeing,” he urged, “ let me get a taxicab, 
and we can do it in more comfortable 
fashion.” 

His tone was so imperative that she 
could not well disagree; so, gathering up 
her parasol and one or two other feminine 
belongings, she prepared to follow his 
lead. 

But her foot slipped upon the step, and 
she might have sustained an ugly tumble 
had not the announcer, with a display of 
considerable agility, swung himself along 
the side of the car and caught her in his 
arms. 

In doing so, however, he had to throw 
his full weight on the iron railing sur- 


- rounding the front seat, with the*result 


that the treacherous rod broke. off, bent 
under him, and in some way got its sharp, 
jagged points inserted between his collar 
and his throat. 

As a consequence, although he saved 
the girl from falling, he came down pret- 
ty heavily himself, and was a second or 
two in extricating himself from his awk- 
ward entanglement, 

Meanwhile, the cause of his accident— 
blushing prettily as she regained her 
footing—had started to thank him; but 
she halted, with a little cry of solicitude, 
as she noticed a scarlet stain spreading 
across the bosom of his shirt. = 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you have hurt 
yourself in saving me! The sharp end of 
that rod has cut you. You are hurt,” she 
repeated wildly, noting his sudden pallor 
and an involuntary compression of his 
lips—“ badly hurt!” 

“Tt is nothing,” the man insisted, hur- 
riedly turning up his coat to hide the tell- 
Se crimson ; and Mosby, interposing un- 

er.pretense of making an examination, 
verified his statement. 


s . THE MAN IN THE SHADOW. 


- While the two heads were bent togeth- 
er there had been a brief interchange of 
words. : 

“ Get her away quick,” whispered the 
injured man. ‘I’ve got to beat it to a 
doctor. But, first,’ he added in some- 
what peremptory fashion, “ tell me where 
I can see you—later.” : 

Mosby hesitated a. moment, then mut- 
tered sullenly: : 

‘At the Brinkhaven to-night at eight. 
Call for John P. Braden.” ° 


“ Are you sure he was not badly hurt?” 


asked the. girl again, as Mosby deftly 
steered her up a by-street and out of 
sight. 2 


“* Certainly,” a bit testily. ‘‘ As I told 
you, it is only a mere scratch.” 
“Not much more, anyway, worse 


luck!” he was growling to himself. “I 
wish to Heaven he had broken his con- 
founded neck!” : 


< 


CHAPTER II. 
‘TOLD To A “ FRIEND.” = 


‘HEAVY scowl! rested on Mosby’s 
dark features as he sat in his lux- 
urious suite of rooms at the fash- 

ionable Brinkhaven and puffed furiously 
at the long, black cigar between his lips. 

Why had this fellow come into his life 
again whom he -had believed dead, or 
‘gone to the dogs years ago? 

What reason could he have for so in- 
sistently demanding an interview? 

Above all, what effect was the incident 
going to have upon a certain ticklish 
enterprise in prospect? a 

These were Mosby’s thoughts; and, as 
several untoward contingencies presented 
themselves to his mind which might re- 
sult from the encounter of the afternoon, 
his scowl grew darker, and he vented his 
feelings in muttered curses against his 
ill-luck. 

His principal concern at the moment, 
however, was how best to comport him- 
self during the approaching conference ; 
and, after some feflection, he decided that 
his attitude would most suitably be one 
of friendly indifference, courteous but 
businesslike. . 

He might appear interested in the af- 
fairs of his old acquaintance, might even 
offer him advice regarding his plans and 


. Mosby?” 
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purposes ; but he must on no account be- 
tray that he felt the slightest personal 
solicitude as to anything the other might 
be intending to do. 

He hastened, therefore, to smooth the 
frown from his brows and adopt a more 
tranquil expression, as the boy knocked 
at the door to announce the presence of 
Mr. Garfield Doyle; and a moment later, 
‘with a fair simulation of heartiness, he 
was greeting his visitor, who, although 
pale and carrying his left side a little 
stiffly, showed otherwise no especial bad 


effects from the casualty .of the after- 


noon. 
-He brushed aside, too, Mosby’s rather 


-overdone inquiries as to the damage in- 


flicted, and with a slightly ironic smile 
let his eyes rove over the handsomely fur- 
nished apartment. 

‘““A bit different,” he commented, 
“from the quarters in which I last saw 
you. Cell No. 216, with its iron bed- 
stead and tin wash- basin, didn’t have 
quite so many modern conveniences, eh, 

“Sh-h!”’ with quick irritation. ‘ Let 
us omit any references to the past; one 
never knows who may be within hearing 
in a place like this. And, above all, don’t 
use that name. I am known now as Bra- 
den—John P. Braden. 

“ By the way,’ he went on, with a dis- 
approving shake of the head, “I see you 
still cling to Garfield Doyle. Bad policy, 
my lad; bad pqlicy. A name is like a 
suit of clothes; when it becomes soiled, 
the sooner one changes it the better.” 

‘““Not for me,” retorted the other. 
“ There’s no dirt on my name which be- 
longs there, and I propose to stick by it 
until I get off what has been put there 
by other people. I remember that you 
gave me the same advice about changing 
my name when we were at Moundsville 
together ; but I never could see the ques- 
tion in quite the same light as you did. 
At any rate, I’ve stuck by Garfield Doyle 
so far, and I guess I'll keep on for a 
while longer.” _ 

“With what success?”’ There was 
scarcely an attempt to conceal the sneer 
in the question. . 

“ Well, not. the best, I'll have to con- 
fess. In fact, the name has proven a 
heavy handicap to me in everything I 
have attempted. No sooner would I land 
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in a decent berth than some one would 
happen along who remembered the old 
scandal. 

“Then it would simply be a matter of ' 
handing me my walking papers. As you 
probably know, there are very few places 
open to a man who has worn the stripes.” 

Mosby, or Braden, nodded compre- 
hendingly, and after a pause the other 
went on. 

‘I knocked around the West for a long 
time after getting out,” he said, ‘“ roving 
about from place to place with the idea 
of earning enough money to reopen my 
case; but finally I saw that I was tack- 
ling the wrong end of the proposition. 
If I was ever to hold a decent job again, 
I had first to prove my innocence of the 
old charge and clear my name. 

“Tt meant lots of work, I knew, for I 
would have to dig out the truth alone and 
unaided But I reasoned that, since it 
had to be done, the sooner I. got at it the 
better ; so I came back here, and have put 
in about six months now, trying to un- 
ravel the tangled snarl. My job,” with 
a smile, “ gives me a living, and I have 
‘plenty of time on the outside to devote 
to my purpose.” 

“And have you discovered anything?” 

Had Doyle been in the slightest degree 
suspicious, he could hardly have failed to 
note the tremble of eagerness in the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes; I believe I have. In fact, un- 
less I am wofully mistaken, the same 
game by which I was trapped is being 
‘worked again, and by the same old gang. 
I got my first clue to what was going on 
by reading of the renewed activity of 
those people in the market reports from 
Chicago, and since then I have noted 
many indications here which strongly - 
tend to confirm my suspicions.” 

“But, even supposing this to be true, 
how will that help you?” 

“Why, don't you see? When the ex- 
plosion comes, and all the rascals scam- 
per to cover, leaving some poor innocent 
scapegoat of a clerk to bear the blame, 
just as was done with me, I will be on 
hand to disclose the falsity of their 
charges.. By watching secretly now, I can 
hardly fail to discover who is the real in- 
formant of these sharks, and who it is 
they are preparing to sacrifice. 

“Then I will put a flea in the prospec- 
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tive victim’s ear which will enable him 
to protect himself, and at the crucial mo- 
ment turn the tables upon his accusers, 
proving at the same time that my down- 
fall was due to a similar conspiracy.” 

“You have as yet, though, no evidence 
pointing to any particular person?” 
asked Mosby hastily. 

Doyle hesitated a moment, and, step- 
ping to the door, glanced up and down 
the corridor to make sure that no one 
could possibly be within hearing. 

“Yes,” he confided upon his return, 
“T have. Unless I have misread every 
sign in the workings of the department, 
the man responsible for the leaks: is no 
one less than Assistant Secretary. James 
Reed, and the chap they have picked out 
to ruin is a young fellow in the chief stat- 
istician’s office, named Roland Morgan.” 

Mosby gave a start at the mention of 
these names, and hurriedly shifted his 
position, so as to prevent the light from 
falling on his face. 

Unnoticing his agitation, however, the 
other went on: “It is because of my cer- 
tainty that I am on the right track that I 
have come to you.” 

“To me?” hoarsely. ‘ What the dick- 
ens do I know about such matters?” 

-“ Nothing, of course; yet you can be 
of very material help to me. You are ac- 
quainted with Reed, I know, for I saw 
you dining with him here at the Brink- 
haven last night. Then, you are in the 
brokerage business. You see, I am quite 
wise to your movements, Mr. John P. 
Braden,” he broke off with a light laugh. 

“T have been seeing you round town 
for several days past; but I didn’t intend 
to bother you with my affairs until I saw 
you with Reed last night, and then I de- 
cided.to seek your aid, though I was at 
a bit of a loss how best to approach you. 
A good many people round here still re- 
member me, and I didn’t want to compro- 
mise you in any way. ce 

“ Your-getting on the car to-day, how- 
ever, gave me my opportunity, and I tried 
to make myself known to you through the 
old prison whistle. You stared about in 
every direction but the right one, though ; 
so finally I was forced to make a little 
addition to my regular lecture, and prac- 
tically tell you who I was.” 

“Well, you can hardly blame me for 
not recognizing you at once,” said Mosby, 
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fencing a little in order to give himself 
time to reflect. ‘“ You have grown older 
and more settled-looking ; and then, too, 
the mustache makes quite a change in 
your appearance.” 3 

He was thinking also, although he did 
not say so, that there had come a far 
more resolute and purposeful expression 
to the other’s face. If he was any judge 
of physiognomy, this was not a man to 
be readily dissuaded or turned aside from 
any object he had in view; and Doyle 
confirmed this diagnosis by immediately 
returning to the question at issue. 

“Ves,” he said impatiently, ‘I have 
changed, no doubt; but I haven’t forgot- 
ten the old friendship any more than I 
believe you have—Mos—Braden. You 
will do this thing I- want, won't you?” 

“ For instance?” 

“Well, chiefly to find out for certain 
that Reed is the colored gentleman in the 
wood-pile. : 

“And how do‘you expect me to accom- 
plish it? -You don’t imagine, do you, that 
he is giving himself away to every man 
with whom he happens to take dinner?” 

“By no means. Still, it ought to be 
easy for a man in your line, if at all inti- 
mate with him, to find out whether or 
not he is corrupt. 
to do, merely sound him, and learn if he 
is willing to listen to a crooked proposal. 

“Tf he nibbles, I will know that I have 
made no mistake, and can then proceed 
to perfect my plans. You'll help me so 
far, at Jeast, for the sake of old times, 
won’t you, dear chap?” 

Mosby squinted down his nose, and 
pretended to consider. As a matter of 
fact, he could have given the desired in- 
formation without the slightest difficulty 
then and there; for he was a prominent 
factor in the very deal with Reed which 
Doyle was trying to nose out. 

Indeed, his little dinner with Reed the 
night before had been for the express 
purpose of arranging the details for their 
projected coup. 

A confidence man sent up for a short 
term for petty swindling, Mosby had 
made the acquaintance of Garfield Doyle 
at the penitentiary, and by his plausible 
address and persuasive tongue had small 
difficulty in convincing the younger pris- 
oner that he, too, had been the victim of 
a grave injustice. 


That is all I want you. 
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The two became friends; and on one 
occasion when Mosby was stricken with a 
contagious fever, Doyle, volunteering to 
nurse him, had given such devoted care 
and untiring ministration that the doctors 
frankly conceded him the credit of saving 
the other’s life. 

Mosby at first was rather inclined to 
take his comrade’s protestations of inno- 
cence with a grain of salt—according to 
his own account, pretty nearly every man 
in any of our penal institutions is a ma- 
Tigned saint—but as he’came to know the 
lad better, and to gain a fuller under- 
standing of the events which had brought 
about his downfall, he changed his mind. 

Then was born in his scheming brain 
the suggestion that he himself might profit 
Dy a similar undertaking. 

Hitherto his talents had been employed 
chiefly in the commission of lesser ras- 
calities; but he could see no reason, if 
he had the necessary knowledge to backe 
him, why he might not just as well oper- 
ate upon a wider scope; and that, too, 
with far less danger of coming into un- 
pleasant contact with the police. 

Therefore, he probed the convicted 
government clerk diligently, not only as 
to the methods and practises which had 
been in vogue in handling the business of 
his department, but also as to the various 
crafty moves by which: the conspirators 
had succeeded in shifting the responsi- 
bility to his shoulders; and thus, in the 
end, gained a pretty clear conception of 
just how the trick had been accomplished. 

His confidence-man’s mind, working 
along more devious courses, was able to 
perceive significance in trifles to which 
Doyle and his attorneys had been blind; 
and so, to fill in blanks in the young fel- 
low’s story which changed the entire as- 
pect of the case. 

He made no mention of these discov- 
eries to his companion, however ; but kept 
them securely locked in his breast for 
-future reference. Then, when his time 
was up, and the prison pallor had worn 
off, he took a new name, made changes in 
his personal appearance, and set about 
putting his information to use. 

It took him a long time ; for those with 
whom he sought to identify himself were 
men high up in the worlds of politics and 
finance, not lightly to be accosted on so 
ticklish a subject. =~ BS 
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He could afford to wait, though, and 


fortune favored him in a way; so at last © 


his day came. 

He had to pretend a greater knowledge 
than he really possessed; but “ putting 
up a bluff,” as he often said, Was his 
chief stock in trade, and the deductions 
he had drawn from poor Doyle’s confi- 
dences were’so accurate, in fact, that he 
had even less difficulty than he antici- 
pated in imposing upon the bigger scoun- 
drels and bringing them to terms. 

He was able, too, to suggest, several 
valuable improvements upon the former 
scheme of operations; so that when he 
proposed another campaign of loot along 
the same lines, his new associates not only 
acceded to the plan, but entrusted the 
management of the affair to his hands 
with a promise of the lign’s share of the 
expected booty. 

And was he now to be deprived of this 
rich haul for which he had been planning 
and working so hard ; 
of a lifetime fail in the very hour of frui- 
tion, simply because an unlucky rat of a 
government clerk was obsessed with the 
silly notion of rehabilitating -his. good 
name? 

‘No, by Jove!’ he gritted between his 
teeth. He was sorry for Doyle, of 
course — the fellow had been a starch 
friend to him, all right, in the old prison 
days—and in a less vital matter he would 
have been glad to lend a helping hand. 
But there must be no interference in this 
affair. No, not even if— 


And with the unspoken thought there - 


came into the ex-convict’s eye a glint of 
such sinister and threatening significance 
that Garfield Doyle might have done well 
to heed the warning. 


N 


CHAPTER III. 
A PROPOSITION AND ITS ANSWER. 


‘T was characteristic of Mosby that, al-' 


though he did not shrink from the 
contemplation of a dark alternative, 


in case Garfield should refuse to be 


eliminated from the problem, he was dis- 
posed first to try tactics of strategy and 
craft. 

. Therefore it suited him to assume an 
éxpression.of skepticism mingled with an 
air of fatherly good-will, when Doyle, 


to see this stroke . 


_ Tl warrant, too, tha, i 
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having waited what seemed a reasonable 
time for him to ponder the question, in- 
terjected a somewhat impatient, “Well? ” 

Mosby affected to come to himself 
with a slight start, 

»“ Why, “certainly, I will do what you 
wish, dear boy. You should have known 
that without taking the trouble to ask. 
But I have been sitting here, wondering 
if it could possibly be true that your sus- 
picions concerning Secretary Reed are 
correct ? z = 

“T know the man, you see; am per- 
haps closer to him than any other per- 
son engaged in market transactions, and 
I am sure that if he were at-all inclined 
to deal in the way you suggest, he would 
approach me first. 

“Yet I am frank to tell you that I 
have never detected even the slightest 
disposition of such sort on his part. To 
the contrary, he has always shown him- 
self over-conscientious to my mind; so 


upright that his tendency, as the saying 


goes; is ‘to lean over backward.’” © 

“Ah, but that is his- cunning,” in- 
terrupted Garfield ardently. ‘ He real- 
izes that you are too straight to join in 
his shady maneuvers, and so acts a part 
when he is with you.” 

Mosby himself could hardly. restrain 
a smile at so ingenuous a tribute. 

“No, I don’t think so,” he said with a 
judicial shake of the head. “ We brok- 
ers cannot: afford to -be too scrupulous in 
certain directions, and Reed is familiar 
with “One or two instances where WU have 
~—well, stepped over the line, so to speak. 
Consequently, I am-sure he would feel 
no hesitation in opening up to me, if any 
idea of the kind was on his mind. 

“To be candid, Doyle,” leaning back 
in his chair, and lighting a fresh cigar, 
“TI think you are stirring up a mare’s 
nest. 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand me,” as the 
other gave a quick gesture of impatience. 
“T will put your friend Reed through 
the*sifting-machine for you all Tight, and 

t there is a grain 
of graft in his compogition, it will have 
come to the surface béfore I get through 
with him. . 

“ But, if Ido, and he comes through 
immaculate, I want you to promise me in 
return that you will give up the hope- 
less task upon which you are engaged.” 
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-‘“ Hopeless?” with energy. 

“Yes, hopeless; for even though you 
prove your innocence, what will it profit 
you? You have been in the penitentiary, 
and you cannot live it down. Yhere will 
always be some people who believe you 
guilty, mo matter if the evidence to the 
contrary is as clear’as the Ten Com- 
mandments, : 

“T don’t believe from what you have 
told me of your case, and from what I 
know of the manner in which such things 
are covered up, that you will be able to 
ferret out the real truth; yet you are 
wasting the best years of your life in the 
endeavor, and from constant brooding 
over the subject have got so now that 
you see bugaboos, and suspect people 
who are above suspicion. 

“T, too, was wnjustly convicted and 
imprisoned,”* spreading back his big 
chest, ‘but I didn’t allow a thing like 
that to feeze me for long. Not much, 
I let the dead old past bury its dead, 
and made a fresh start. My old name 
was irretrievably ruined for my uses, so 
I took a new one; and if I do say it 
myself, there are very few names which 
are moré generally respected than that 
of John P. Braden. 

’ “T have made money, and expect to 
make a great deal more, I move in the 
best society, belong to the most exclusive 
clubs, and enjoy life in the way which 
suits me best. “Don’t you really believe 
I have been wiser than if I had con- 
tinued on, mussing over soiled linen, and 
possibly have ended up—no offense—as 
the shouter on a ‘ rubberneck-wagon’ ?” 

He had risen to his feet and com- 
menced pacing the floor while he was de- 
livering this exordium; and now as he 
passed beside Garfield’s chair, his big, 
showy form, towering up to a good six 
feet two, and his undeniable air of suc- 
cess, seemed to afford a practical demon- 
stration of his claims. 

“Think it over, my boy,” he said, 
dropping his hand affectionately to the 
other’s shoulder, “and see if you don’t 
agree with me that you are making a 
mistake. Eh?” ~ 

“What is the matter?” For at this 
touch, Doyle had drawn back sharply, 
wincing as though in pain. 

“Oh, nothing—or, if you must know 
the truth, I was worse hurt this after- 
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noon than I have been letting on, or 
than we imagined at the time. In fact, 
down underneath the collar that bloom- 
ing old rod just about ripped my throat 
open, and I got so weak from loss of 
blood, just after you left, that they had 
to rush me to the doctor’s on a shutter. 
It took five stitches to close the thing up. 

“Still,” he granted, “I guess I’m 
lucky at that; for the doctor said the 
swipe I got only missed puncturing the 
jugular by a hairbreadth. 

“He told me, too, that I’d got to be 
mighty careful how I allowed myself to 
be bumped or jostled round, as the 
slightest jar might bring on a really 
serious hemorrhage and prove my finish. 
So,” smilingly, ‘ please be careful in the 
future how you brandish that heavy 
right hand of yours round, when I am in 
the vicinity.” 

“Oh, I am sorry you are hurt,” ex- 
claimed Mosby with genuine feeling, for 
except where his own: selfish interests 
were affected, he was by no means de- 
void of a certain kindness. “ Miss Hunt- 
er will be all broken up, too, when she 
learns of it.” 

“Hunter?” queried Doyle, a quick 
flicker of interest in his eye as he heard 
the name. 

“Yes, only daughter of Senator Hun- 
ter from Idaho. You know her?” 

“Oh, no. No, I don’t know her.” 

“J thought perhaps you did from the 
way you spoke.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment. “ Between ourselves, I don’t mind. 
telling you that I expect some day to 
make Miss Hunter my wife.” 

Doyle seemed anything but elated at 
this piece of news; 

“Ah,” he said stiffly, ‘‘ I suppose, then, 
congratulations are in order?” 

“Well, no; hardly that just yet 
a while,” admitted Mosby. “ But,” with 
a wink, “there is an understanding—a 
very good understanding. Not so bad 
for a chap who has come up in the world 
by his own unaided efforts, is it, my boy, 
to get a girl like that with six millions 
in money back of her?” 

“And is she willing to overlook the 
fact that you have worn stripes?’’ 

“Willing to overlook— Good Heay- 
ens, Garfield, you must be joking. You 
don’t suppose for a minute that I would 
tell her a thing like that, do you? No, 
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siree, Bob, not if the-court knows itself. 
I am John P. Braden to her, just as I 
am to the rest of the world. 

. “And that reminds me, by’ the way, 
that you haven’t yet given me an an- 
swer to my question,” he went on with 
sudden recollection. ‘‘ Come, is it a bar- 
gain? If I can show you that your sus- 
picions in regard to Reed are unfound- 
ed, you will agree to drop this silly 
quest, and to devote your time, and 
talents to something more worth while? 

“Tl tell you: say that you'll drop 
the thing. now, and I'll take you into my 
office to-morrow. In five years’ time, 
you'll -be earning an, income which will 
top that of any government job, from 
the President’s down—-” 

But Garfield was deaf to his persua- 
sions. 

“No,” he said slowly, 1 realize that 
there is a good deal in what You say, and 
I appreciate your kindness, old man, a 
Pod deal more than J can tell you; but 

I guess,” and again that gleam of dog- 
ged determination came into his eyes, 
“ that since I have stuck to the game this 
long, I’ll play it through to tlre en 

The baffled schemer concealed his dis- 
appointment fairly well. 

“Just as you please, of course,” he 
commented indifferently. “I was merely 
trying to advise you for your own good, 
and I shall be only too happy to see you 
succeed in the way you prefer. I will 
sound Reed for. you at my earliest op- 
portunity, and will report to you as soon 
as I have reached a definite conclusion.” 

“No,” demurred Doyle, rising to his 
feet. } 
to do that after all, seeing that he is 
such a particular friend of yours. There 
are other ways in which I can find out 
about him just as well.” 

“ What other ways?” 

Some hovering good angel must .have 
whispered a hint of <aution in eS 
field’s ear. 

“J don’t think, perhaps, I had better 
talk of that,” he-hesitated. ‘“ Not that 
I distrust you at all, you understand ; but 
it sometimes seems to me as though mere- 
ly giving voice to one’s purposes weakens 
them and makes them of less avail. Per- 
haps I am silly, but at any rate that is 
the way I feel about it. 

“And now TI guess I will be saying 


“J don’t think I will trouble you - 
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gbod night,” extending his hand. “Ouch! 
be careful of my shoulder.” For Mosby 
had inadvertently jostled against him in 
seeking to reach his hat. 

At that quick exclamation the broker 
paused suddenly, and stooped hurriedly 
over as though to pick up something 
“From the floor. ‘When he again raised 
his head, his features were under- perfect 
control, but there was a faint flush of 
excitement on his cheek. 

“By the way,” he asked evenly, 
“‘ where is it you live, Garfield? I might 
want to drop in on you some evening.” 

“Oh, I have a room over in the South 
East for the present, near the corner of 
Seventh and G. I am hardly in shape 
to receive visitors, though, unless I 
should put you on the fire-escape, for 
the place is so small that I have to edge 
in sideways myself.” 

“Seventh and. G—South East, eh? 
That is quite a distance from here. You 
will have tg take a car to-night of 
course?” 

“No, I think I shall walk it. There 
are several things I want to turn over in 
my minad, and: a .good long stroll will 
help me to puzzle them out. Good 
night again, and thank you for all your 
good advice, even though I can’t see my 
way clear to accepting it.” 

After the departure of his visitor, Mr. 
John P. Braden sat for several moments 
sunk in reverie. 

Then he rose with an air of decision, 
and rummaging through his closet, 
brought to light a heavy muffler and an 
old, soft felt -hat. 

With these stuffed unobtrusively undez 
his coat, he sauntered out “to the eleva- 
tor, and through the crowded. hotel of- 
fice to the main entrance of the Brink- 
haven, where he called a cab and directed 
that he be driven to Pennsylvania Av- 
enue and Seventh Street South East. 

Arriving at this destination, he dis- 
missed the cab, watched it until it was 
out of sight, then depositing his own hat 
in the fence corner of a neighboring 
yard, pulled the slouch-hat he had 
brought with him down over his eyes. 
and.wound the muffler up about his chir 
so as to conceal his features. 

Thus accoutered, he walked dowr 
Seventh Street—in that section of the 
city almost as dark and unfrequented a: 
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the street of a country village—and 
took his stand near the corner of G, 
well concealed in the shadow of a big 
elm-tree along the sidewalk. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BLOW IN THE DARK. 


EANWHILE Garfield Doyle was 

M _ stepping briskly along homeward. 

Down the brilliantly lighted av- 

enue he swung, and cutting across the 

Capitol grounds, branched off into the 
quiet, residential South East. 

In this part of town, the inhabitants, 
being working people for the most part, 
retire early; and the sight of a light aft- 
er ten o’clock in any of the houses is al- 
most prima facie evidence of sickness or 
some unusual occurrence within. 

The street-lamps, too, are few and far 
between, with the tree-shaded thorough- 
fares arching like tunnels of gloom from 
one to another of the faint oases of illu- 
mination. 

Moreover, since the district is peace- 
able and law-abiding, but few policemen 
are assigned to it; all. which circum- 
stances would seem to render it a likely 
place for hold-ups, and one to be trav- 
ersed warily by the belated pedestrian. 

Doyle, however, experienced no. feel- 
ing of timidity. 

In the first place, he had nothing of 
which to be robbed; and, secondly, his 
mind was so full of other thoughts that 
he never once considered the contin- 
gency. 

As he had- said to Mosby, he had 
several things upon which he wished to 
meditate; yet, strange as it may seem, 
the one topic which kept uppermost in 
his brain, and which for the time being 
crowded out even the consideration of 
plans looking toward his longed-for vin- 
dication, was the announcement of mat- 
rimonial intentions made by his quon- 
dam cell-mate. 

The memory of Miss “Hunter's ex- 
quisite, animated face, as he had seen 
her sitting on the car, rose before him; 
the quick light of sympathy which had 
sprung into her brown eyes when she 
saw that he was hurt. 


He recalled the contrite, pitying ca- - 


dences of her musical voices remembered 
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her alert, upright carriage as she had 
walked away, the nimbus of her golden 
hair underneath the wide brim of her 
summer hat. : : 

Could it: be, he asked himself petu- 
lantly, that a girl like that, delicate, re- 
-fined, princess-like, according to one’s 
ideal of what a princess should really 
be, was actually contemplating marriage 
with such an unmitigated cad as Mosby? 

For, ‘be it confessed, that the late in- 
terview had served to greatly change 
Doyle’s estimate of his old comrade. — 

When he had. first met the incarcer- 
ated confidence man, he had been a lad 
of twenty-one, impressionable, easily im- 
posed upon by the other’s: specious pre- 
tenses, but now he was seven years older, 
with an experience of hard knocking up 
against the world which made him ca- 
pable of gaging men at. pretty nearly 
- their true value. 

‘It had not taken him long to-night 
to detect the innate coarseness and in- 
sincerity of Mosby’s nature under the 
veneer of polish which he wore. 

- True, he did not suspect for a mo- 
ment that the fellow was false to ‘him. 
Loyal as the day himself, he regarded 
the other’s crafty endeavor to wean him 
from his purpose as honestly given coun- 
sel, inspired solely by the desire to bene- 
fit an old friend. Yet he could not dis- 
guise to himself that he had felt as 
though he were within tainted and un- 
wholesome atmosphere while he was in 
Mosby’s company. 

He breathed more freely now that he 
was in the open air, and he removed his 
hat to let the breeze ruffle through his 
hair, as might one who had come out 
from the infection of a sick-chamber. 

Especially had he been disgusted by 
the broker’s offensive manner in allu- 
ding to his prospective bride. 

‘“A girl with six millions in money 
back of her,” he had said; and it was 
evident that in Mosby’s eyes the six mil- 
lions was not the least of Miss Hunt- 
er’s charms. 

Then, too, there had been that flat and 
contemptuous refusal to acquaint the girl 
with the secret of his past. 

Was it fair to permit her to go to the 
altar in ignorance of the fact that the 
man to whom she gave herself was an 
ex-convict ? 
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Should she be allowed thus unwitting- 
ly to build her life’s happiness ipon a 
concealed volcano which might at any 
moment open to engulf her in its depths? 
Garfield realized the utter futility of 
appealing further to Mosby on the sub- 
ject. The latter had announced his in- 
tentions too stubbornly and emphatically 
to admit of any hope that he could be 
swerved from his position. : 
But there was another way in which 
the truth could be made known—by a 
straightforward statement to Miss Hunt- 
er’s father; and as Doyle pondered the 
question, he was very strongly persuaded 
that the exigencies of the case justified 
such an act of seeming treachery. E 
Nor did he have any fear that_his 
story would be doubted; for though he 
had spoken truly whén he said that he 
did not know Miss Hunter, he~ would 
have been forced to return a very differ- 
ent answer to a question as to whether or 
not he was acquainted with the Senator. 
‘Indeed, the latter was Garfield’s own 
mother’s. cousin, and on first coming to 
Washington had shown a marked par- 
tiality for his promising young kinsman. 
He was a rather lonely man at that 


time, for his family was detained in the 


West through the invalidism of his wife, 
and often he would drop im.of an eve- 
ning at Doyle’s modest lodgings to have 
the boy go out to dinner or to the thea- 
ter with him. 

When the blow fell, however, which 
stamped the young government clerk 
with the brand: of obloquy and dis- 
grace, Senator Hunter’s feelings. had 
changed. 

_ Afraid that his political prestige would 

be endangered, furious that scandal 
should be attached to one so closely con- 
nected to himself, his resentment caused 
him to regard the offender in the most 
prejudiced light, and to look upon the 
Mere accusation as an absolute proof of 
guilt. 

He declined to take the slightest in- 
terest in the defense of his former pro- 
tégé; and when Doyle in his direst 
extremity, appealed to him to use his in- 
fluence toward securing a thorough in- 
vestigation of the department, and all 
the. circumstances of the case, turned 
down the plea with almost brutal in- 
sensibility. 
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Then, in his bitterness, Garfield had 
sworn never to exchange words with his 
distinguished relative again unless it 
were to revile him as a coward and 
sneak, and had cheerfully hoped for 
him all the misfortunes which Fate 
might hold in her quiver; yet now he 
was meditating an amicable call upon 
the Senator, and a mission of genuine 
philanthropy. Sos 

Strange, the influence that a pair of 
melting brown eyes will sometimes have! 

“ll do nothing underhanded in the 
matter, though,” he muttered to himself, 
“J will first give Mosby another chance 
to do the square thing; but if “he. re- 
fuses, I shall tell him plainly, what I 
propose to do, and then go and do it.” 

He was now only about half a 
block from home; and as he reached 
this decision, he stepped out with acceler- 
ated pace, for he realized that it was 
getting late, and if he would be up be- 


“times on the morrow, he had better be 


using the night’s remaining hours for 

sleep. é 
But as he passed along, a muffled; 

slouch-hatted figure which had _ been 


‘lurking in the shadow of a huge elm, 


stepped suddenly out behind him, and 
dealt him a stunning blow along the 
side of the jaw. 

Without a moan, or even a quiver of 
the limbs, Doyle fell to the sidewalk like 
a log, while from the reopened wound 
in his throat gushed out a“crimson tide. 

His assailant paused merely long 
enough to bend over his unconscious 
form and make sure that the work was 
well done. ee 

Then, straightening up, he stole swift- 
ly away into the darkness. 





CHAPTER V. 
IN TRUSTWORTHY HANDS.” 


T is a peculiar provision of nature for 
| the safeguarding of the human body, 
that complete unconsciousness tends 

to check a flow of. blood. 

If Doyle had been bumped and bat- 
tered so as ta. open his wound, and had 
yet retained his senses, he might have bled 
to death before he could have reached 
assistance. 

As it was, however, the “ knockout” 
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blow administered to him materially re- 
duced the drain upon his circulatory sys- 
tem; and though he lost enough of the 
vital fluid to make the spot where he lay 
a very fair imitation of a shambles, he 
was still alive and capable of resuscita- 
tion, when a stray policeman passing that 


way within the half hour “ound him and © 


had him conveyed to a neighboring hos- 
pital. 

The manner of “ finding”? him was by 
stumbling over his prostrate form, it nray 
be mentioned, and ‘first aid to the in- 
jured ” was a period of fervent Hibernian 
profanity over the damage wrought to the 
knees of a pair of new trousers. But as 
no especial harm resulted thereby—ex- 
cept to the trousers—that is manifestly 
another story. 

It is “another story,” too, perhaps, 
though not without a certain direct bear- 
ing, that the newspaper men of Washing- 
ton were that night celebrating ‘one of 
their famous “ Gridiron Club” dinners, 
and that consequently the reporters as- 
signed to the hospital where Garfield had 
been taken were not as wide-awake the 
next morning as on ordinary occasions. 

Had they been they could hardly have 
failed to dig out the fact that the ‘ rub- 
berneck - coach” lecturer brought in 
bleeding and unconscious the night be- 
fote was the same “ G. Doyle” who had 
been the central figure in the great wheat- 
crop léak scandal of seven years before. 

That would have been a great story, 
and in working it up the “boys ’’ must 
surely have stumbled on the further in- 
teresting detail that the initial injury had 
been caused by his gallant rescue of the 
daughter of the Senator from Idaho. But 
alas for the previous evening’s wassail 
and merrymaking—the possible first-col- 
umn head-liner developed into nothing 
more startling than a brief paragraph 
under the -head of “ City Jottings” on 
the fourth page. 

The afternoon paper to which Senator 
Hunter subscribed even got the name of 
the patient wrong, and stated that: 


George Moyle, an employee on one of 
the “Seeing Washington” automobiles, 
was brought in to St. Genevieve’s Hos- 
pital late last night, suffering from col- 
lapse and loss of blood, due to an in- 
-jury which he had received while on 
duty the day before. 


- voice: 
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Patrolman O’Flaherty found the 
man bleeding and unconscious on 


Seventh Street S. E. But Moyle can- 
not give any explanation for his condi- 
tion. It is supposed, however, that he 
must have stumbled and struck his head 
against the sidewalk, as there is a dis- 
tinct bruise along the side of his left 
jaw. 


Brief and inaccurate as was this suc- 
cinct account, however, Miss Martina 
-Hunter had’ small difficulty, when her 
eye chanced to. light upon the obscure 
paragraph, in recognizing therein her 
chivalric preserver of the day before. 

“Oh, papa, listen to this,” she. cried, 
reading the item aloud in a trembling 
“That is undoubtedly the man 
who saved me from falling. I knew he 
was hurt worse than he would admit. 

“Just think,” in awestruck tones, “ he 
might have died from it, and then I would 
have been a murderer. Oh, the poor fel- 
low! I must go to the hospital the- first 
thing in the morning, to find out how he 


-is getting along, and take him some fruit 
-and flowers.” 


The Senator, who had glanced up from 
the perusal of a rather weighty report at 
his daughter's excited interruption, nod- 
ded assent. His chief sentiment was one 
of profound relief that Martina had not 
been brought into unpleasant notoriety 
through the affair. 

“Do so, by all means,” he said. ‘“ The 
fellow seems to have .a head on his 
shoulders not to let them make a big news- 
paper. yarn out of the story. It will be a 
very gracious act on your part to show 
him some attention, and one which he will 
no doubt appreciate. After his recovery, 
I will have Hastings look him up, and if 
he is worth the effort, we will see whether 
we can’t do something for him.” 

Accordingly, the next. morning Miss 
Hunter, looking like a winsome feminine 
Santa Claus, so loaded down was she with 
baskets and boxes of fruit, repaired to St. 
Genevieve’s, and having been conducted 
to the wounded hero’s couch, was sur- 
prised to find him quite as personable and 
well-bred as any of the young men she 
was accustomed to meet in society. 

What was a man of this sort doing in 
the position where she had first seen him? 
—she could not help wondering. 

A touch of mystery, especially if the 
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object thereof possesses wistful, dark eyes 
‘and a somewhat melancholy expression, 
is an attraction which no woman can re- 
sist; and therefore it is by no means sur- 
prising that Martina’s penitence for the 
havoc she had wrought caused her to make 
more than one visit to the hospital. 
Neither can it be asserted with truth 
that Garfield did anything to discourage 
these visits. Nay, more than that, he de- 
liberately and shamelessly permitted her 
to vest under the misapprehension con- 
cerning his name into which she had been 
led by the newspaper article, for he 
«shrewdly suspected that had her father 
even the remotest suspicion as to his real 


identity, the showing of “ gracious, little ~ 


attentions ” would be very promptly dis- 
continued. : 

Accordingly, “ Mr. ‘Moyle ” he was to 
her during their first interview, and “ Mr. 
Moyle” he remained throughout the 
period of his convalescence. 

Moreover, about the time that he was 
to be discharged from the hospital, Hast- 
ings, the Senator’s agent and man of busi- 
ness, called one day to offer him a posi- 
tion. Senator Hunter, it seemed, owned a 
good deal of real estate, and he wanted 
some capable young man to Jopk after it. 
Would “ Mr. Moyle”. care to consider 
undertaking a situation of the sort? 

“Mr, Moyle” upon reflection decided 
that he would. He felt less compunction 
about entering his relative’s employ under 
an assumed name than he would have 
in case of a stranger. 

Besides, he knew that he was competent 
4o handle the business, and he therefore 
could see no good reason why he should 
refuse the plum this unexpectedly 
dropped in his lap, especially as he would 
still have ample time aside from his duties 

“to pursue his quest for vindication. 

Instructed to make a favorable report, 
if possible, Hastings asked few questions, 
none of an embarrassing character, and 
the arrangement was accordingly soon 
concluded, with the result that upon leav- 
ing the hospital Garfieldventered at once 
upon his new job. 

For once the inevitable 
against the man who has worn stripes 
kept his peace. Those who knew Doyle, 
seeing him in the Senator’s employ, sup- 
posed of course ‘that the latter was cog- 
nizant of the identity of his agent, and 


infermant 
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that the new name had beerf taken at his 
behest, solely to avoid’ unpleasant re- 
marks. 

Seven years, however, is a long time, 
bringing with it many changes, so there 
were not many people after all who con- 
nected the rather sober, businesslike 
young man with the blithe, merry lad who 
had come such a cropper over half a 
decade before. : : 

John P. Braden could, of course, have 
punctured thi a bit, and would no 


‘doubt have done so, but he had. been sum- 


moned to Chicago the day after the as- 
sault upon Garfield, and consequently 
did not know what was going on. 

In truth, matters with the syndicate of 
speculators, for all Mosby’s assumption 
of prosperity and well-being, were by no 
means on a harmonious footing. 

‘His associates considered that he had 
been spending too much money in wining 
and dining politicians for the results so 
far achieved, and for some weeks past 
had been loudly clamoring for a showing. 

Now, at last, they had curtly called him 
home to give an accounting of ‘his stéw- 
ardship, and when they got him there 
flatly told him that no more funds would 
be forthcoming until he and his Washing- 
ton friends had’ made’ good-on their 
promises. 

He strove to explain that he could do 
nothing while Garfield Doyle was so close 
upon thé trail of his confederate, Reed; 
for of course he had learned that the 
treacherous blow. had failed to put a 
quietus upon its recipient, and knew that 
Doyle must still be pursuing his quest for 
vindication. z 5 

The syndicate, however, wanted results, 
not .excuses, and stood pat upon their 
previous’ statement. 

Then Mosby tried to threaten and 
bluster, but he found this of: even less 
avail. They merely laughed at him. 

Entreaty, appeal, promises, and as- 
severations all failed to move them. In a 
nutshell, their position was that they 
“were from Missouri,” and that a deal 
would@have to be completed before they 
unbelted to any further extent. 

Now this decision ‘placed Mosby in 
rather an uncomfortable plight. 

He had banked everything on this enter- 
prise, even putting into it every cent of 
his own that he.could rake or scrape when 
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the others first began to draw’ in their 
horns, and their desertion of him at this 
juncture left him practically pennifess. 
Yet he must have money to feed to the 
Washington harpies and keep them in 
line, otherwise he realized that the entire 
project must fall to the ground. 

Four weeks he spent in Chicago in a 
desperate endeavor to raise the necessary 
funds, but at last, seeing that the attempt 
was futile, he decided that the only thing 
left him was to come back to Washington 
and seek to persuade Reed into making 
the necessary move, Garfield Doyle or no 
Garfield Doyle. 

‘The afternoon of his departure, how- 
ever—indeed, while he was actually on his 


way to the train—an acquaintance of - 


his from the financial district hailed him. 

“Hi, Braden!” he said, a trace of ex- 
citement in his voice, “‘I héar you are 
headed for Washington. Would you mind 
doing me a favor?” 

“Not at all. What isitP” . 

‘Why, some of us here are in a deal 
with Senator Hunter of Idaho, and we 
must have ten thousand dollars in cash 
in his hands by this time to-morrow— 
won't accept a draft, check, or any other 
collateral, but insists wpon having the 
actual currency, and the express com- 
pany refuses to guarantee a delivery with- 
in the specified time. Now, what I want 
to ask you is, will you act as our mes- 
senger and take the bundle on to him?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. Only,” with 
a laugh, “aren’t you afraid to trust me? 
I might vamose, you know,” 

““Oh; I guess we can afford to risk 
that,’ laughing in return. “ So, here it is 
in the envelope, and now if you will count 
it and sign this receipt, merely as a mat- 
ter of form, [ll let you go on to your 
train. .. 

“A thousand thanks, my dear fellow, 
for you don’t know what a weight it takes 
off my mind to feel that the little package 
is in really trustworthy hands.” 

John P, Braden smiled sourly as the 
other turned his back. How little trust- 
worthy those hands were, he knew only 
too well, for he was at that very moment 
trying to scheme out some feasible method 
of diverting that enticing ten thousand 
to himself. 

True, it seemed almost impossible, for 
although he might pretend to be robbed 
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or to lose the money while en route, still 
he would be held by the receipt which he 
had signed, and his business standing 
would require him to make good. 

No, cudgel his brain as he might, he 
could not seem to hit upon any suitable 
plan, and yet, how—oh, how he needed 
that ten thousand in his business! 

Then, just as he was about to give up 
hope, a sudden inspiration flashed upon 
him! 


CHAPTER VI. 
BRADEN FULFILS HIS TRUST. 


OTHING could have been more cir- 

| cumspeéct arid businesslike than 

_ the conduct of Mr. John P. Braden 
from that moment forth. 

He guarded the luscious package of 

_bills entrusted to his keeping as though 
it were the apple of his eye. When he 
retired that night he fastened it by safety- 
pins to his gorgeous pajamas in such a 
way that it could not be touched without 
awaking him, and he took a loaded re- 
volver from his suit-case to place under 
his pillow within easy reach of his hand. 

No effort was made to relieve him of 
the treasure, however, and he arrived in 
Washington ‘with it still secure in his in- 
side pocket at two o’clock the following 
afternoon, delivering it to Senator Hunter 
as per instructions well within twenty- 
four hours from the time he had received 
it. . : 

True he did not go direct from the 
train to the Senator’s, stopping first on 
his way to partake of a rather protracted 
and generous luncheon; still, a hungry 
man could hardly be blamed for that, and 
so long as the money was paid over be- 
fore five o’clock he was on the safe side, 

The Senator, however, grumbled not 
a little at the hour of his coming. 

“Dash it all, Braden,” he explained 
as he blotted a receipt for the money and 
handed it over, “ why couldn’t you have 
got here before closing time at the bank. 
Now I shall have to. keep it in this old 
cheese-box of a safe here in the house, 
and with so many burglaries taking place 
lately, it makes me feel a trifle nervous.” 

“Ah, I am sorry,” murmured the 
broker apologetically. ‘“I- could have 
gotten here sooner, too, just as well as 
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not. Still, I don’t suppose you depend 
entirely upon the safe for protection? ” 
“No, I have also a very excellent sys- 
tem of burglar alarm. See, here are the 
wires and connections at the window, and 
over here a similar contrivance for the 
door.” - 
. “Just so,” glancing with seeming in- 
difference at the device. ‘“ And where do 
these wires lead ?”’ 
“To a big gong over the doorway lead- 
ing down into the basement. Oh, the 


thing will make racket enough if it is. 
I guess after all I am a bit” 


touched off. 
foolish to cherish any apprehensions. The 
money is probably as secure here as it 
would be anywhere in the world.” 

As he spoke he picked up the envelope 
from his desk and started to put it away 
in the small iron safe over in the corner 
to which he had referred so, slightingly. 

The other watched the operation 
interestedly over his shoulder. He was 
already familiar with the working of 
the old-fashioned receptacle, for on more 
than one occasion Senator Hunter had 
cashed checks and money-orders for him 
to a small amount. 

Still, he reasoned, it would de no harm 
to have another peep, and he bent forward 
to gaze between narrowed lids as the 
combination was whirled round and round 
in its socket. 

There was no trace of any undue alert- 
ness in his expression as the Senator 
straightened up and faced toward him 
again; only a look of slight relief, as 
though he were glad to have the trans- 
action over, and his responsibility dis- 
charged. 

““By the way, Senator,” he said affa- 
bly, “this is my first night back in Wash- 
ington, and I feel like celebrating a bit. 
They say that the summer opera company 
at the ‘United States’ is really first-class, 
so I bought a box for to-night on my way 
up here and was wondering if you and 
Miss Martina wouldn’t help me occupy 
it? We could invite one or two others 
and make a sort of a little party of it.” 

“Why, yes,” rejoined Hunter, “ noth- 
ing would suit me better, so far as I am 
concerned, and I don’t think Martina 
has anything else on for this evening. 
Step over and ask her for yourself, 
though. You will probably find her in the 
hammock on the side veranda.” 
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The interview had taken place at the 
Senator’s handsome residence on Con- 
necticut Avenue, for it should be ex- 
plained that he transacted most of his 
business here, very infrequently visiting 
his down-town real-estate office, which 
was in charge of Hastings, and from this 
circumstance it may be mentioned was 
due the fact that Garfield Doyle had been 
able so long to escape an encounter with 
him. 

Consequently, too, when the Senator 
told Braden that-he would find Martina 
on the side veranda, the latter had but 
to cross the hall and traverse two or three 
rooms in order to find her. © 

As her father had indicated, she readily 


agreed to the proposal for that evening, 


and expressed herself as believing that 
it would prove the “greatest sort of fun.” 

She was only a girl, it must be remem- 
bered, scarcely over eighteen, and it was 
only natural that she should feel flattered 
by the attentions of a man so popular and 
handsome as Mr. John P. Braden. 

Her greeting to him was cordial in the 
extreme, and she held him quite a-while, 
chatting merrily to him and showing him 
every evidence of her favor. Indeed, 
when he finally left the place he was 
veritably walking upon air, for he be- 
lieved now more strongly than ever that 
he had but to say the word to have this 
“ Senatorial set’ beauty and her six mil- 
lions jump down his throat. 

Then would come an. end to all shady 
schemes and off-color projects, and he 
could take what he believed to be his 
proper place in the world, that of a mas- 
ter of finance. 

His elation and glowing dreams did 
not, however, make him forget to drop 
in at a hardware store on his way back 
to the hotel and purchase a pair of. nip- 
pers and one or two other handy tools. 

Miss Hunter might be ready and will- 
ing to accept him all right, but her father 
was a very different proposition, and, al- 
though he was very agreeable to Braden, 
the latter did not doubt but that he would 
scrutinize very carefully the credentials 
of any suitor to his daughter’s hand. 

Hencé, as the ex-confidence man saw 
it, it was very necessary for him to pull 
off his great coup before speaking to the 
young lady, for until that time, as he was 
well aware, his financial standing and as- 
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sociates were neither in a position to 
stand a very rigorous inspection. 

In short, to marry the girl he had to 
pull off his deal with the speculators, and 
in order to pull off his deal with the specu- 
lators he had to get hold of that ten 
thousand .dollars in Senator Hunter’s 
safe. 

The other perplexing factor~in his 
equation, Garfield Doyle, he would trust 
himself to get out of the way, and then 
there would be nothing to stay his trium- 
phant progress. 2 

“Oh, I shall land on top all right,” 
he said exultantly to himself. The luck 
has changed now and ‘things are starting 
to come my way. With ten thousand in 
the bank I can push matters to a conclu- 
sion with Reed, for,’ a darker look com- 
ing over his face, ‘I shall hunt up that 
sneaking cur of a Garfield Doyle to-mor- 
row and draw his teeth in short order, 
He escaped me by a fluke once, but next 
time I shall make sure.” 

But if Braden was laying plans to 


have an interview with Doyle, the latter 
was equally anxious for a heart-to-heart- 


talk with the broker. 

As soon as he had got out of the. hospi- 
tal, Garfield had gone to the Brinkhaven 
to tell his old cell-mate in distinct 
language that he should pay no further 
addresses to Miss Hunter until.-he had 
first explained to her just who and what 
he was. : : 

Finding his man gone, however, and 
no address left behind him, for -Braden 
had had a quarrel with the hotel manage- 
ment over the settlement of his account, 
Doyle had since been searching high and 


low all over Washington, although natu- 


rally without Success, since the other was 
all the time in Chicago. 

That night as he was strolling slowly 
down Connecticut Avenue — Garfield 
often walked in that vicinity nowadays, 
perhaps on the chance of receiving quick, 
smiling recognition from a pair of brown 
eyes, and a cheery ‘“‘ Why, how do you do, 
Mr. Moyle ”—as he was walking along, 
he suddenly spied Braden, immaculately 
attired in evening dress, step from a car- 
riage which had just drawn up to the 
curb, and hurry into Senator Hunter’s 
residence. i : 


Arguing that he would shortly come. 


out again, since the carriage was evidently 
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waiting, and deeming this an excellent 
opportunity to nail him and make an en- 
gagement for the morrow, Doyle stepped 
back into the shadow of a tree. 

Not long had he to wait, either, for 
presently the door opened and the broker 
emerged, but as Garfield started forward, 
ihe perceived that Senator Hunter and his 
daughter were also in the party, and he 
stopped short. He was not quite ready 
yet to brave an encounter with his cousin- 
employer. 

He did, however, sound cautiously the 
old prison signal in the hope that Mosby 
“would recognize it, and making an ex- 
cuse to his friends, step back to have a 
word with him, but the other's attention 
was deeply engrossed, and the call passed 
unheeded. 

In another moment the party had en- 
tered the carriage and it was rolling off 
down the street. 

“Gone to an entertainment of some 
kind,- no doubt,” commented Garfield, 
and since he started out with them, it’s 
ten to one that he’ll see them home. In 
which case it is up to me to hang round 
till he gets back. They'll be out till all 
hours, likely, but I guess -there’s no help 
for it.” 

And with that he took up what’ promised 
to be a weary and long-protracted vigil. 


-CHAPTER VII. 
A READY-WITTED CROOK. 


O one could have been more debo- 
nair and seemingly at his ease than 
was John P. Braden that night at 
the play. He laughed and chatted with: 
the others in the box, applauded the per- 
formance freely, and to all appearances 
had not a care on his mind. 
Bluff was his long: suit, of course, but 
~the exhibition he gave of it on this oc- 
casion was nothing less than an artistic 
masterpiece. . 
_ Indeed, the actors on the stage could 
well have taken points from the thor- 
oughly natural manner in which he 
frowned and bit his lip, when, during the 
intermission between the first and second 
acts, an usher entered the box and pre- 
sented him with a telegram—a telegram 
which he had sent to himself. 
“ Pshaw!” he exclaimed, flipping the 
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yellow sheet. between his thumb and fore- 
finger. ‘This is something which will 
have to be attended to right away, and 
as it necessitates the looking up of some 
papers I have at the hotel, it will take 
me some little time. 

“ Don’t let my leaving discommode the 
rest of you, however,” as he rose to his 
feet. ‘‘I will be back in time to enjoy 
the final chorus, at least, and to take you 
all out to supper afterward.” 

‘Then with a bow and wave of the hand, 
he hurried down the aisle, and leaving the 


house swung himself aboard a car head- 


ed for Dupont Circle. 

From this he alighted at a point ou 
a biock below the Hunter residence, and 
boldly marching up to the gate, entered 
the front door. : 

He had not thought it prudent to at- 
tempt a disguise or seek to mask his move- 
ments in any way, for he was well known 
in that locality as a frequent caller at 
the Senator’s, and to be seen lurking or 
skulking in any way would be more apt 
to cause remark than an open advance. 

Neither did he fear any interruption 
from the servants, since he had shrewdly 
handed a large tip to the butler when 
there earlier in the evening, and the 
sounds of revelry now coming from below- 
stairs indicated that it had been expended 
to good advantage. 

Lastly, he had deftly slipped the latch 
upon the door when he came out with 
the Senator and Martina; so now it was 
without difficulty he found himself stand- 
ing in the hallway. 

For a second he stood listening to as- 
sure himself that all was safe, then noise- 
Jessly slipping back to the big gong at 
the head of the basement stairs, drew his 
nippers from his pocket, and after feel- 
ing about a moment for the connec- 
tion, gave a quick twist of the wrist and 
effectually put the alarm out of business. 

The rest was ridiculously easy, for the 
lock upon the door to the Senator’s pri- 
wate room could almost have been opened 
‘with a button-hook, and there were no 
other defenses to the place. Moreover, 
the ray of a corner street lamp shining in 
through the upper half of the tall win- 
dows furnished him all the illumination 
he needed for his purpose, while he had 
but to draw the blinds across the lower 
sashes to screen himself thproughly from 
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detection at the hands of some passing 
watchman or over-inquisitive neighbor. 

When he came at last to the safe, how- 
ever, he found that he had a considerably 
harder nut to crack than he had antici- 
pated. While watching the Senator that 
afternoon he believed that he had gleaned 
the combination, but now when he came 
to try it for himself he quickly learned 
that he had been mistaken. 

Desperately he twirled the knob around 
in its socket, but the bolts held fast and 
the door remained stubbornly. closed. 

“Curse the luck!” he exclaimed. - “I 
shall have to drill my way in after all. 
‘and there’s precious little time to do it, 
too!” 

He had been prepared for this con- 
+tingency, though, and producing the sev- 
eral parts of a drill from various pockets, 
‘lost no time in fitting them together and 
proceeding to work. 

Sez.’ ssz' Under his eager manipula- 
tion the lubricated point bored rapidly 
into the solid steel. But even so, his prog- 
ress seemed painfully slow. 

His palms were smarting and tingling 
from the unaccustomed toil, and the 
‘sweat was pouring down his face in 
streams ; yet he dared not stop, except to 


-take an occasional hasty glance at his 


watch or to apply fresh oil to tlre buz- 
zing drill. 

Meanwhile, in contrast to this display 
of industry, Garfield Doyle stood out- 
side, idly kicking his heels upon the curb 
and scanning the darkened front of the 
house with puzzled, uncertain glances. 

Upon first assuming his watch the lad 
had deemed it wise, lest he should excite 
‘comment by remaining too long in one 
spot, to keep moving, and had consce- 
quently engaged in a sort of sentry go-by, 
‘strolling first three blocks up the avenue, 
and then three blocks down. He had 
been just about at one of these turning 
points when he saw Mosby alight from 
the car and start toward Senator Hunter’s, 
and had hurried back at once, but before 
he’could intercept him the broker had 
disappeared within. 

Supposing naturally, however, that 
Mosby had returned merely. to get some- 
thing required by Miss Hunter and would 
immediately reappear, Garfield took up 
a station at the gate and watched for the 
opening of the front door. 
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But the moments passed, and still t! ere 
was no sign of Mosby. What could be 
keeping the fellow ?—wondered the im- 
patient Garfield. Could it be possible 
that he had already left by another exit? 

No, that was out of the question. 

Was it, then, that Mosby had entered 
one of the other houses in the block? 
But again he had to shake his head; the 
residences on either side were boarded up, 
their occupants gone away for the sum- 
mer, and besides, he was sure his eyes could 
not have deceived him to any such extent. 

Completely nonplused, there yet seemed 
nothing for him to do but wait and trust 
that Mosby would ultimately reveal him- 
self and explain the mystery. 

Thus a half-hour passed, three-quar- 
ters, an hour, and then, just as Doyle, 
baffled and disappointed, was about to 
give up and turn away, a flicker of light 
from within threw the stooping form of 
the cracksman in momentary but unmista- 
kable silhouette against the drawn shade 
at the Senator’s window. 

The brief gleam was but the tiny flare 
of a match, incautiously struck by Mosby 
to assist him in recovering a drill point 
which he had dropped in his haste and 
which had. rolled away under the safe. 

Just the flare of a match, but the 
thousand-candle-power ray of a powerful 
search-light could have done no more. » 

In a flash of sudden comprehension 
the significance of all that was afoot 
burst upon Garfield. 

He had overheard at the office that 
afternoon part of a telephone conversa- 
tion between the Senator and Hastings, 
and was thus aware of the unguarded 
treasure in the safe, while Mosby’s ‘unex- 
plained visit at that hour and the tell- 
tale shadow-picture on the window-cur- 
tain left no doubt in his mind as to the 
latter’s purpose. 

For a moment he reeled back, stag- 
gered by the surprise, then, never consid- 
ering the possible consequence to himself, 
dashed forward. Up the steps he sped, 
and into the dimly lighted hall. 

A hasty glance round showed him the 
door which had been forced, and a faint 
sound—the burr of steel working against 
steel—serving him as a further guide, in, 
he went to face the intruder. 

Mosby, however, working feverishily 
against time, all his faculties engaged 
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upon the task before him, heard not the 
other’s approach till he felt his arms 
caught from behind ‘in a vise-like grip. 

He did not then know who his assail- 
ant was, of course; but he was not a man 
to give up at that stage of the game, and 
big, powerful fellow that he wag, he suc- 
ceeded in making the next few moments 
very interesting: ones for his lighter op- 
ponent. 

Indeed, as he heaved and twistéd and 
plunged under the other’s hold, the ex- 
perience forcibly recalled to Garfield a 
certain episode of his life ir the West, 
when as a green cowboy he had tried to 
break in a bucking bronco. 

Jolted and battered about now, he still 
held on with bulldog tenacity, but he 
knew even as he did so that the struggle 
could not last long. 

The odds were too heavy against him, 
his strength was going fast, and unless 
some favorable circumstance speedily in- 
tervened his mastery of the situation 
would be gone. 

At that moment a particularly furious 


‘lunge on the part of his antagonist threw 


one of his arms loose, and as it trailed 
along the floor his hand came in contact 
with ‘the drill the safe-breaker had 
dropped in his struggles for freedom. 

Eagerly he grasped it, Ah, here was 
a weapon which by a few blows over the 
head would soon bring his captive into 
subjection ! 

-But the move was a fatal one, for as he 
reached to seize the drill he involuntarily 
tekaxed the grip of his other hand, and 
Mosby, quick to take advantage, gave a 
sharp twist, jerked Doyle’s head into a 
strangle-hold in the hollow of his elbow, 
and completely turned the tables. 

With a triumphant malediction the big 
fellow struggled to his feet, and dragging 
his adversary up with him, pinioned with 
one hand the arm in which Garfield held 
the drill, while the other hand caught him 
by the throat in a choking grasp, and 
forced him back against the wall. 

Then there came the snap of an elec- 
tric button and the room was flooded with 
light. In the doorway stood a couple of 
policemen with the men servants, who 
had hurriedly summoned them upon 
hearing the noise of the combat, while 
behind these were Miss Hunter and her 
father, craning their necks to see, and 
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with amazement written large upon their 
faces. 

In their excited wrestling neither Doyle 
nor Mosby had heard the carriage roll up 
to the door, but as it happened the broker 
miscalculated the time at his disposal, and 
when the end of the play was reached 
with their host still absent, the Senator 
and Martina had come directly home, ar- 
riving at the front door just as the officers 
were about to capture their quarry. 

Dazed .with the terrific struggle in 
which he had been engaged, overcome 
with relief at the presence of help at hand 
just when everything had seemed lost, 
Garfield could only blink stupidly at the 
light and the faces in the doorway. 

But Mosby, keener-witted for such an 
emergency, promptly seized upon the op- 
portunity to clear his hands. 

“There he is, Senator!” he pointed 
with a well-feigned satisfaction. ‘‘ He 
fought like a wildcat, but I managed to 
hold on to him! Lucky thing, though, 
that I happened to pass when I did. 

“Seeing the front door open and no 
one around, I stopped in to call the at- 
tention of one of the servants to the over- 
sight, and as I reached the hall- heard 
the sound of this rascal at work. Natu- 
rally I thought at once of the safe and 
of the money Npaid you to-day, so I lost 
no time in tackling him. Not much too 
soon either, I. guess, from the looks of 
things. 

“You can see for yourself how near 
his job was to completion. . Careful 

there, officer!’’ he sharply cautioned one 
of the policemen who was approaching 
Doyle. ‘He still has his drill in his 
hand and is Hable to be nasty with it!” 

Garfield heard, but never believed that 
so impudent a ruse could be successful 
until the minions of the law actually 
seized him in their grasp. Then he tried 
to back away from them and break loose. 

“ What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“Can’t you understand that the other fel- 
low is the man, you fools? It was I who 
saw him enter this house, and it was I 
who caught him in the act!” 

‘“A likely story!” jeered one of the 
big patrolmen. ‘ And you with the goods 
on you,” pointing to the drill in Gar- 
field’s hand. ‘‘ You'll have to spring a 
better one than that, my man, if you want 
to get clear of this job.’’. 
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Unheeding his prisoner’s furious pro- 
testations and efforts to resist, he slipped 
a pair of handcuffs over Garfield's wrists. 

Then, as “they dragged him forward 
into the light, Miss Hunter, who had been 
watching the scene with wide-eyed curi- 
osity, suddenly gave a little cry of ex- 
cited wonderment. 

“Why, it is Mr. Moyle!” 

“Moyle!” repeated her father, quick- 
ly leaning forward and scrutinizing the 
young man with frowning recognition. 
“It is no one but that already convicted 
thief of a Garfield Doyle! !~ Ah, I see the 
whole thing now. 
~ “ He swore long ago that he would get 
even with me, because I refused to come 
to his aid when justice overtook him, and 
this is the manner in which he has at- 
tempted to do it. Securing a position in 
my employ by posing under a false name, 
he has waited his chance, and this after- 
noon when he learned through my con- 
versation with Hastings that I had this 
money and couldn’t deposit it, he decided 
that the time had come for him to strike 
his blow. Why, his guilt is as plain as 
day. I will make the charge, officer; 
take him away!” 

“You are wrong,” emphatically denied 
Garfield. “I can explain everything, if 
you will only give me the chance. This 


*“scoundrel— ”’ 


“Enough!” thundered the Senator. ‘I 
‘don’t want to hear another word from 
you, and if you are looking for merey on 
account of our relationship, I tell you 
frankly that I repudiate it. As for your 
ill-judged attempt to-accuse Mr. Braden, 
that of course is farcical. Now, then, for 
the station-house.” 

That night Doyle, innocent though he 
was, tossed about on a hard bench in a 
narrow cell, while Mosby, after receiving 
complacently the admiring felicitations 


‘of the man he had-sought to rob, slum- 


bered between snow-white sheets on a 


_-bed that was soft as down. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
FACING THE~JUDGE. 


T would seem an easy thing for-Garfield 
Doyle to prove that John P. Braden 
was none other than Dave Mosby, ex- 

confidence man and penitentiary-bird, and 
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thus in a measure substantiate his claim 
that the wrong pig had been taken by the 
ear. And no doubt he could have done 
so had he possessed sufficient money to 
expend in lawyer fees and on the collec- 
tion of evidence. 

But when one has to depend on the 
mercy of an attorney assigned by the 
court, whose sole interest in your case 
is to secure his stipend from the public 
treasury with as little exertion as possible, 
it is not always so easy to have your 
defense conducted as you would like. 

Doyle's counsel was conscientious 
enough, perhaps, but regarding his 
client’s story with open skepticism, and 
having no desire to offend the powerful 
interests friendly to Braden, he was hard- 
ly what might be called strenuous in prob- 
ing into that gentleman’s past when he 
had him on the stand. 

The broker, too, made apparently the 
most frank and willing sort of a witness, 
answering freely every question asked 
him, and only smiling amusedly at the 
prisoner’s assertion of an alias. 

He had not been posing in his new 
character all these years without build- 
ing up a very reasonable sort of a pedi- 
gree for John P. Braden, Esq. 

Of course the calling in of a few 
officials from Moundsville Penitentiary, 
and the taking of his Bertillon measure- 
ments would have shattered the audacious 
fabrication in short order; but was this 
indignity to be put. upon the particular 
friend of Senator Hunter and Assistant 
Secretary Reed, and that, too, on the mere 
word of an ex-convict, a burglar caught 
with the goods? 

Judge Purdy would not hear of it. 

Consequently, there was nothing left 
for Garfield’s lawyer except to make a 
plea for mercy, and even here he was 
handicapped. No wife nor child could be 
introduced to work upon the jury’s sym- 
pathy, the prisoner was a second offender, 
the crime an inexcusable and heinous one. 

Under the circumstances the result 
could be easily foreseen. 

The jury returned a verdict of 
“Guilty” without even leaving the box, 
and the judge promptly imposed a sen- 
tence of ten years. 

Ten years? 

Why not the rest of his natural life? 
thought the condemned man bitterly, as 
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he was led back to his cell. What good 
would he be to himself or to any one else 
when he came out at the age of thirty- 
eight, broken in spirit, prematurely grown 
old, inevitably hardened and brutalized by 
the degrading influences of the place? 

Was it worth while, he asked himself, 
to have tried to live honestly and up- 
tightly if this was the reward one 
achieved? | 

Would it not have been better, instead 
of trying to vindicate his tarnished name, 
if he had followed Mosby’s successful 
example, and gone in for a career of fraud 
and rascality. : 

But at the thought the old flash came 
to his eye, and his jaw took on its most 
dogged, obstinate set. 

““No,” he declared. ‘ Whatever else 
they may call me, they shall never say 
that I am a quitter. I will yet show the 
world that, though twice on the rolls of 
the penitentiary, my name is still as clean 
as the day it was given to me.” 

The warden at Moundsville met him 
with a disappointed shake of the head. 

“ Ah, Garfield,” he said, “‘ back again? 
Well, I ought not to be surprised ; almost 
every one who comes here once returns at 
some time or another. Yet, I'll confess 
I had hoped for better things from you.” 

“Yes, warden, I am back again,” re- 
joined Doyle, holding his head up 
straight, and meeting the other’s disap- 
proving glance full'and fair ; “ but, as be- 
fore, I am innocent of any crime. Once 
mofe, I am a victim of circumstances.” 
_“ Oh, yes, of course”—with pardon- 
able cynicism—“.but since you are here 
and likely to stay for some time, I 
hope you have made up your mind to 
behave yourself as well as you did be- 
fore. If you do that I can put you at 
your same old job in the office; otherwise 
I shall have to send you to the shops.” 
“Garfield readily promised. He had 
learned during his previous incarceration 
that contumacy and insubordination lead 
to very unpleasant consequences, and he 
was quite willing to be on his good be- 
havior in order to hold one of the coveted 
clerical jobs in the office. — : 

Accordingly, the next morning, his 
hair cropped in regulation style, and 
clad in the ill-fitting stripes, -he repaired 
to his old desk and resumed the familiar 
Toutine. zs 
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It was not long before he had slipped 
back into the old groove, yielding a sub- 
missive obedience to the-orders of his 
superiors because he dared not do other- 
wise, performing his duties like an autom- 
aton because he had no interest in them, 
dragging out his life in dull, spiritless 
fashion, simply because the healthy 
human organism shrinks from the thought 
of suicide, and because far away there 
loomed the prospect of a day of freedom. 

Indeed, for any change in his daily 
round this might have been merely a pro- 
longation of his former term of imprison- 
ment, and the intervening period of lib- 
erty nothing more than a dream, except 
for one thing. 

Then he had looked forward with the 
firm hope of being able to prove his in- 
nocence. Now he only looked back with 
a sullen determination that in’ some way 
he would get even with those responsible 
for his downfall. 

If he still clung to the idea of .vindi- 
cation it was more from pure obstinacy, 
and because he would not be a quitter, 
than because he longer cared. : 

Yet at times he went almost mad with 
the desire to show that his hands were 
clean of crime—to show it to the world 
was the way he put it, though he knew 
deep down in his heart that the only 
person he really wanted to convince was 
Martina Hunter. 

He could not -forget that sad, regret- 
ful look in the girl’s brown eyes the night 
he had been led away from her presence 
between the two officers, and whenever he 
thought of it, it hurt him like a, fresh stab. 

If he had not lost her trust and respect 
he felt that he could have stood unflinch- 
ingly the other blows which misfortune 
had dealt out to him in such plenteous 
measure. 

‘Thus a year passed slowly away. In 
the big world. outside a new President 
had been elected, a foreign war had been 
fought to its conclusion, one of America’s 
large cities had been almost wiped off 
the map by a disastrous fire, yet these 
events, epoch-making though they were, 
created scarcely a ripple upon the dull 
monotony of life behind the gray stone 
walls of the penitentiary. 

There one’s interest centered chiefly 
on the menu for the approaching Thanks- 
giving dinner, or the gaining of some 
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minor privilege. ‘The prison-house culti- 
vates a habit of self-centered, callous un- 
concern. 

Still, news from without has a way of 
penetrating to such places, and Garfield 
was not unaware that the projected raid 
upon the wheat market—the steal which 
he had planned to expose—had been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and accomplished, 
too, this time without a breath of scandal. 

Perhaps it was that the public was too 
much engrossed in other directions to 
take notice ; perhaps that the muck-rakers 
and graft-hunters were less alertly “on 
the job” than usual. = 

Certain it is, however, that Braden, 
Reed & Co. got away with’ their booty 
unsuspected, and that the young govern- 
ment clerk destined for the réle of scape- 
goat plodded on at his desk, never dream- 
ing how closely ruin had brushed his 
elbow. . 

Indeed, whether or not there be any- 
thing in the old adage anent Satan taking 
care of his own, Mr: John P. Braden was 
now undoubtedly swimming on the crest 
of the wave. : 

His failure to annex Senator Hunter’s 
ten thousand had not embarrassed him for 
long; since with the. elimination of 
Doyle from the situation, there was no 
longer any bar to the despatch of those 
measures which the latter’s inconvenient 
activity had served to hinder and. delay. 

The syndicate once more came to its 
agent’s support, Reed abandoned his at- 
titude of timorous hesitation, and the deal, 
as already stated, was put through with- 
out a hitch. 

Possessed, accordingly, of plenty of 
money and of a spotless business reputa- 
tion, for he had always made it a point 
to be scrupulously exact in those minor 
details by which a man is judged, the 
ex-confidence shark saw at last opening 
before him the career which had been the 
aim of all his scheming. 

His day with shady enterprises and 
picayune ventures was over, he vowed. 
Henceforth he would be master of high 
finance, and with this idea in view he 
opened offices in New York, sought to 
ingratiate himself there with men of big 
affairs, and engaged upon a series of 
spectacular operations which drew to him 
the attention of the entire country. 

Rumors of his meteoric success and of 
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the extravagances in which he indulged— 
for he kept a score of press-agents busy 
heralding news of him abroad—crept 
even into the seclusion of Moundsville 
prison and caused Garfield Doyle to 
gnash his teeth in savage bitterness. 

He well knew how rotten was the 
foundation upon which all this prosperity 
and display was built. Yet what could 
he do? Who would credit the story of a 
felon, unsupported by any other evidence 
than his own bare assertion? 

Brooding continually upon his jmpo- 
tence in this regard, as well as over’ the in- 
justice he had suffered, Doyle at this 


period might readily have lost his reason, 


had it not been for a faint suggestion of 
hope unexpectedly furnished him by a 
fellow convict named Bailey, a short- 
term man recently added to the office 
force. 

Garfield, moody and_ self-absorbed, 
had made no friends among the other 
prisoners, indeed had rather discouraged 
any attempts at familiarity; but this 
youth, breezy and assured as his native 
Chicago, simply did not know how to 
take a snub. 


I-very time the warden turned his back 


he would start up a conversation, and al- 
though the other seldom answered him 
save in monosyllables, he persisted un- 
deterred at his friendly overtures. | 

On one such occasion when the two 
were alone, Bailey, feeling need to consult 
the calendar, turned from his inspection 
with a quick exclamation of satisfaction. 

s Hy- guy, partner,” he observed. ‘ “To- 
day is the fifteenth. Only three more 
months and your Uncle Dudley will be 
out on pasture again.’ 

In his envy Garfield could not refrain 
from a little sarcastic fling. : 

“ For how long?” he sneered. ‘‘ Three 
months or six? As the warden says, they 
all come back.” 

“ Not this child,’ with emphasis. “ It’s 
me for the straight and narrow path from 
this time on.’ 

“ Going to cut out the horses, too, I sup- 
pose?”’ skeptically, for it was owing to 
his having ‘“‘ borrowed” money from his 
employers in order to play the races that 
Bailey was in his present situation. 

-“We-ell, not exactly that, perhaps, 
but you can bet your life it’ll be my own 
coin that goes down. Gee, I'll never for- 
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get how I felt when the eR nabbed me 
at my desk!” 

“ Yes, I know what it is. 
desk, too, when they got me.” 

= At your desk?” repeattd Bailey, 
glancing up in surprise. ‘“ Why, I 
thought you were nailed in front of a safe 
you were cracking.” 

“Qh, you are speaking of my second 
conviction,” explained Garfield. ‘‘ What 
I referred to was when I was arrested for 
the wheat-crop leak eight years ago.” 

The other gave a quick start. 

“ By Jove, it’s a fact, isn’t it, that your 
name is Garfield Doyle? Strange, that I 
should never have connected you with the 
wheat leak before, though, considering all 
that I know about it.” 

“All that you know? What did you 
know in-regard to that case?” : 

“ Pretty nearly everything that was to 
be known.” Then, with a sudden excited 
Tecollection: ‘Why, say, man, you 
oughtn’t to have been sent up for that 
job. You had no more to do with it than 
this desk here!” 

“ Don’t you think I am aware of that?” 
asked Garfield bitterly. “‘ But, tell me 
how you are.so sure of the fact, Bailey?” 

The boy, realizing that he had been 
talking rather freely, hemmed and hawed 
and tried to draw in his horns, but Doyle, 
with a clue at last in sight, was not to be 
denied. 

“The thing is nothing to me one way 
or another, only I made some money out 
of it once, and I don’t quite like to give 
the fellow that paid me the double-cross,” 
the other admitted to him at last. 

“Tt was this way, you see,” dropping 
into a narrative tone, “ I was stenographer 
at that time for Vardaman & Valliford—” 

“ Ah, the speculating sharks that made 
the money out of the leak!” 

“Yes, they were the boys that made 
the big killing, all right, and it was alw ays 
down on the cards that you were to get 
the hinky-dink if any trouble ever came 
from the deal. Why, the first letter that 
Reed ever wrote them showed that he had 
cast you for the part of the goat.” 

“ Reed?” 

“Certainly. Didn't. you know before 
that he was the lad who did the tipping 
to the Chicago gang? Why, I could have 
sent him over the road more than once if 
I'd had a mind to do it.” 


I was at my 
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“How was that?” 

‘““T always made ita practise whenever 
I worked to take copies of any cerre- 
spondence which looked interesting to me. 
A fellow never knows when stuff of that 
kind may come in handy, you know. And 
I used to have a full set of that wheat- 
deal junk—telegrams and all.” 

“And where is it now?" demanded 
Garfield. 

“Oh, I sold it. That is why I was 
leary in talking about it to you. I sold 
it to Billy Persimmons, an old college 
chum of mine, out in Chicago, who makes 
a specialty of buying information from 
secretaries and stenographers. What he 
done with it, I don’t know; but he gave 
me a couple of hundred on it, and I lost 
it the next day on the Chicago Derby. 

“Later on,” he continued, “I tried to 
buy the letters back from him. I had left 
Vardaman & Valliford then, and it kind 
of struck me that I might be able to bleed 
them for a bit on that bunch of billets- 
doux; but when I tried to make a dicker 
with Persimmons he grinned ant told me 
that the price had ‘riz.’ He was only 
asking six thousand dollars for them, he 
said; and that was, of course, out of the 
question for me.” 

‘Do you suppose he has them now?” 

“Oh, yes. Trust old Billy for that. 
He never lets anything get out of his 
hands, if he knows it. If you went to him 
quietly, with the price in your hand, he 
would give up; otherwise, he would be 
like a human clam.” 

Garfield only groaned to himself. The 
proof of his innocence was in existence, 
vet between him and the chance of ob- 
taining it yawned nearly ten long years, 
and the raising of six thousand dollars! 
A very nice task for a poor, broken con- 
vict to accomplish. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THERE'S A LIMIT TO ALL THINGS. 


T is a familiar saying among gamblers, 
| that only a fool will buck another 
man’s game; and John P. Braden, for 
all the roseate reports sent out by his press- 
agents, and despite all his spectacular 
plunges and toadying to big financiers, 
speedily found that the row he had cut 
for himself was no easy one to hoe. 
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The “ big financiers ” greeted. him cor- 
dially, watched his flounderings with 
amusement, and then proceeded to take 
him skilfully into camp; so, to make a 
long story short, about the time that Gar- 
field Doyle was rounding out his second 
year at Moundsville, the broker saw his 
ill-gotten fortune pretty well dissipated, 
and himself rapidly heading toward com- 
mercial shipwreck. aa 

True, he still swelled magnificently 
round New York and Washington, abated 
none of his luxuries, and boasted blatantly 
of his success in the lobbies of hotels and 
cafés; but he knew how near his bubble 
was .to collapse, and was pulling every 
string at his command in a desperate ef- 
fort to avert the catastrophe. 

For a time he had hoped that Martina 
might yield to his long-protracted suit, 
and with a covetous eye upon her six mil- 
lions dower, redoubled his pleadings at 
her shrine, but she still held him off, de- 
clining to give him a definite answer ; and 
though he was.confident he would ulti- 
mately win her, he realized that he must 
look elsewhere for the immediate funds he 
so urgently required. 

It was in this evil hour that the tempta- 
tion came to him to put through another 
deal in wheat upon the old “ sure-thing ” 
basis ; and this time, too, not for the bene- 
fit of a ring of greedy backers, but solely 
and simply for his own advantage. 

He frowned upon -the suggestion when 
it came, declaring fiercely to himself that 
he was done with that sort of thing; but 
as his affairs grew: darker the idea re- 
curred again and again, each time pre- 
senting more alluring possibilities. 

Conditions were ripe, he recognized, for 
a tremendous “ killing,’ and by pledging 
his present resources and stretching his 
credit to the limit, he could finance a 
movement now upon a scale which might 
be impossible to him six months or a year 
later. Success, too, meant this time un- 
shared profits, opulence, riches enough to 
place him forever beyond the reach of 
care, 

As for the risk? Well, he had escaped 
with a whole skir. before, and was. there 
any reason to believe he could not do so 
again? Z : 

He ended by broaching the matter half 
jokingly to Reed one day while the two 
were at dinner, and to his surprise discov- 
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ered that his old associate had been per- 
mitting his thoughts to run along the same 
line. The assistant secretary had a West- 
ern Senatorship in view, it seemed, and 
was hard pressed for the sinews of war. 

Indeed, the support of the other was all 
that each needed to crystallize his own 
wavering resolution; and before the pair 
rose from the table a fresh compact had 
been formed between them, and a tenta- 
tive plan of campaign agreed upon. 

It was probably a week or so after 

this interesting meeting that Garfield 
Doyle, grinding away at his desk, heard 
a friend of the warden’s, who was visit- 
ing at the penitentiary for a few days, 
remark as he glanced up from a perusal 
of the morning’s paper: 
_“Something doing in wheat, Tom. 
Have you noticed how it’s been going 
up? I see here, too, that John P, Bra- 
den has left for Chicago, to be on the 
field.in person.” 
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to make another million or so, I 
suppose,” returned the warden, pausing 
a moment in his task of sorting out the 
mail. ‘ He is certainly a lucky dog, that 
chap. : 

““T heard the other day when I was in 
Washington that he is shortly to be mar- 
ried to Senator Hunter’s daughter, and 
she— What’s the matter with you there, 
Hundred and Sixty-six?” For Gar- 
field had let a heavy ledger he was lift- 
ing fall to the floor with a bang. “ By 
the way, here’s a letter for you.” 

‘A letter for me?” incredulously. 

He had no friends or correspondents 
upon the outside. Why should any one 
be writing to him?, 

“Ves, and from a lady, too. Sure, you 
haven’t got a deserted wife somewhere,” 
banteringly, ‘‘ that’s turning up to haunt 
you? “Trust you'll excuse my opening it 
—the rules are imperative—I won't read 
it, however, or do anything more than 
make sure there’s no saws or other con- 
traband concealed.” : 

And having satisfied himself, he tossed 
a dainty little missive across to the pris- 
oner’s desk. 

Uncertainly Garfield turned it over 
three or four times. It was from a lady 
evidently, but the handwriting on the 
outside was utterly unfamiliar to him. 
What could it mean? 

_At last, though, he’drew forth the en- 
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closure and started to read; and if his 
expression had been one of bewilderment 
before, it was as nothing to, the sheer 
amazement which now overspread his 
features. 

First, he went red; then he went white. 
He laid the letter down and rubbed his 
eyes; then picked it up and rubbed his 
eyes again. Finally, he fairly threw 
himself upon it, devouring its contents 
“as though he had been a hungry dog, and 
it a bone. 

“ By George,” muttered the warden, 
“from the way he acts, I half believe it 
is from a deserted wife.” : 

_But the warden was wrong; the letter 
was from Martina Hunter. She wrote:. 


Dear Cousin GARFIELD: 

I address you thus, because it is a cousinly 
office I am asking. If I had a brother, it 
would not, perhaps, be necessary to trouble 
you; but you are my nearest male relative 
outside of my father, and I am therefore 
constrained to appeal to you. 

That you will advise me honestly and fair- 
ly, not only on the score of kinship, but also 
by reason of our old friendly associations, I 
have no doubt, and I therefore throw myself 
unreservedly upon your mercy. 

To be candid, my situation is this: 

My father is very anxious to have me 
marry Mr. Braden, and as I am attracted to 
him myself—indeed, like him better than any 
man who ever wooed me—I would not hesi- 
tate a moment, were it not for the terrible 
charges you made against him that awful 
evening when you were arrested. 

These were not established at your trial, 
and my father and Mr. Braden only sneered 
at them; but they have roused a distrust in 
my mind which I cannot overcome. 

Therefore, since it can no longer make 
any difference to you, I want you to tell 
me fairly whether or not you spoke the real 
‘truth in the whole affair. 

Your simple statement will be enough for 
me, but if you have any proofs of the facts, 
I wish you would tell me where to lay my 
hands upon them, so as to convince my fa- 
ther that he is wrong in urging me into this 
match. 


As Garfield laid the letter down, the 
look which came over his face was not 
good to see. 

So, this beautiful girl, a__veritable 
queen among womankind, was actually 
contemplating the acceptance of that 
scoundrel. Oh, was there ever such a 
case of casting pearls before swine! He 
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must prevent-such sacrifice, prevent jt at 
any cost. 

She had said she would abide by his 
word in the matter—yes, picking up the 
letter and glancing over it again, she had 
said that, and he would furnish her with 
a statement fast enough. 

But, when it came to the actual ‘test, 
would she believe him? Pressed by her 
father, and urged by,the contrary incli- 
nations of her own heart, would she real- 
ly resign Braden? That was a question! 

Oh, if he only had the proofs to give 
her for which she had asked, and. which 
lay in the possession of that man Bailey 
had told him of out im Chicago! But 
what use to think of that? 

Between him and those proofs stood 
the grim walls of the penitentiary, and 
the six thousand dollars which the man 
demanded as his price. * 

Still, if one were free— Much can be 
done by a man who is free, espécially if 
he is desperate. 

Such a one might clutch a keeper of 
secrets by tHe throat, and choke him until 
he would be glad to give up his hoarded 
information. 

A red mist seemed suddenly to dance 
before Garfield’s eyes, and he turned to 
gaze out of the open door of the office 
toward the big store gate, Peyous which 
lay liberty. 

The warden stepped out for half an 
hour, and the only person in the little 
room besides Garfield himself—for since 
Bailey’s departure he had handled all the 
office work .alone—was. the visitor, who, 
absorbed in his newspaper, remained all 
unconscious of the slow project forming 
in the other’s brain. 

A model prisoner, a “trusty” of the 
“ trusties,”” no one at all familiar with the 
ways of the institution ever took the trou- 
ble to keep a watchful eye upon Gar- 
field Doyle. 

If the visitor had once raised _his head, 
or chanced to look round, he could scarce- 
ly have failed to note the fierce gleam 
rising to the convict’s eye, the tense gath- 
ering of the muscles as of a tiger about 
to spring; but, interested in an article 
which had caught his attention, he read 
calmly away and took no heed. 

Noiselessly, Doyle slipped out .of his 
rough prison jacket and, removing his 
shoes,. stole over to where the visitor sat. 
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Quick as a flash, he had his jacket over 
the man’s head, effettually muffling the 
fellow’s startled outcry, while at the same 
time he tipped back the chair so as to 
hold its occupant at his mercy.- A heavy 
iron poker lay within his reach, and, 


‘snatching it up, he brandished it threat- 


eningly before the terrified visitor’s eyes. 

“A single word out of you, or a false 
move of any kind, and I’ll brain you!” 
he growled between his close-set teeth. 
“Now, out of those-duds you’ve got on, 
and. lose no time about it, eithér, if you 
know what’s good for you! 2 

The unfortunate visitor hesitated a 
second, and seemed about to resist; but 
Garfield repeated his mandate in so men- 
acing a tone, and with so vigorous a 
lunge of the poker, that he hastily recon- 
sidered and began rapidly divesting him- 
self. 

When- coat, waistcoat, trousers, shoes, 
and shirt had been discarded, however, 
Garfield stopped him. 


S Here, that'll do,’ he ordered. 
“Now,” pausing perplexedly, “ what 
shall I do with you?” : 


The visitor, shivering in his under- 
clothes, shrank back affrightedly from 
the intimidating poker; but a quick 
glance round the room had offered Doyle 
a better solution. There behind the. war- 
den’s desk stood a narrow closet, and in 
it hung, as he well knew, a pair of traces, 
part.of an old set of buggy harness. 

“Here,” seizing his victim by the 
shoulders, and dragging him rapidly 
across to it, ‘‘ I am‘afraid you'll have to 
bide inside for a while. They'll prob- 
ably find you sooner or later. At any 
rate, it’s the best I can do for you.” 

While he was. speaking, he had been 
rapidly binding his prisoner with the 
traces and forcing a gag, which he man- 
ufactured from some odds and ends of 
cloth he found in the closet, between the 
other’s lips; and now, the process com- 


, pleted, he thrust the man into the closet 


and closed the doar. 

Two minutes more and he was in the 
visitor’s clothes, the latter’s . slouch-hat 
pulled down over his face; but just as 
he was ready to leave, a sudden sugges- 
tion came to him from the sight of the 
warden’s open safe. 

“They give every man who leaves here 
fifty dollars,” he muttered. ‘‘ The Dis- 
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trict of Columbia certainly owes me that 
much.” 

And stuffing a package of bills into his 
pocket, he sauntered slowly and careless- 
ly down the walk and out past the guard 
at the gate. 

He was at liberty! 


CHAPTER X. 


ON THE OUTSIDE. 


UCK, so long ruthlessly inimical to 
Garfield Doyle, certainly smiled 
upon him in his effort to escape 

from Moundsville Penitentiary. 

As he emerged from the prison-gate 
and came down to the railroad track, a 
freight-train. was just pulling out for 
Washington, .and he had not the slightest 
difficulty in boarding it and concealing 
himself in an empty box car, where he 
remained secure from observation all the 
way to the capital. 

Moreover, the warden chanced to be 
delayed on the business which had taken 
him from the office, so that it was,a good 
hour before he returned to discover that 
his.“ model prisoner” had taken French 
fea: 

More time still was consumed, and a 
number of false clues followed up, ere 
the actual method of the get-away. was 
disclosed and the warden’s unfortunate 
friend released from his duress; and even 
then the searchers were thrown off the 
true scent by the story of an irresponsible 
countryman, so that the authorities con- 
tinued hopelessly at sea throughout the 
entire day. 

Perhaps the crowning piece of Gar- 
field’s good fortune, though, was in his 
meeting Bailey, his former office assist- 
ant at the prison, immediately upon his 
arrival in the city. 

Indeed, he had just left the railroad 
yards behind him, where_be disembarked 
from his “ side- door Pullman,” and was 
striking out across town to hunt lodgings, 
when ‘the chanced to espy his quondam. 
comrade lounging: in one of the little 
parks, and engaged upon a study of the 
“dope” for that afternoon’s races. 

“Well, in the name of all the old 
skates that ever walked in backward,” he 
ejaculated, glancing up in_ startled 
amazement as Doyle touched him upon 
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the shoulder, “ what are you doing here? 
I thought you had a few more years to 
serve. Somebody been handing you a 
pardon, eh?” 

“Only the kind of a pardon that a fel- 
low gives himself,” rejoined Garfield. 
“In short, I walked out.” 

Then he briefly related to ania the 
circumstances of his escape. 

The recital seemed to fill the other 
with gleeful admiration. 

““ Gee!” he commented with a chuckle, 
“T would like to have seen that old war- 
den’s face when he came in to find that 
you had gone. - I’d almost be willing to 
go back to ‘stir’ for six months just for 
the chance of hearing him swear a little. 

“ But, say,” interrupting himself with 
sudden recollection, “ you-can’t be show- 
ing yourself so openly round here after a 
job like that. They'll be after you hot- 
foot in less than no time. Why, it’s ten 
to one that a full description of you has 
already been wired to the Washington 
cops, and that they are looking for you 
now !”’ 

“Yes, and that’s just what I want to 
speak to you about,” said Garfield. ‘“ Do 
you know of any safe place in the city 
where I can lie under cover for a few 
days until I can get my bearings, and de- 
cide upon my future plans? I’ve got 
money enough to pay. my way, all right,” 
he added proudly. 

“We-ell,” considered Bailey, “if you 
don’t mind standing for a kind of sporty 


-crowd, you might come up to my hang- 


oat. It’s safe enough there, for no ques- 
tions are asked; and we all know better 
than to stick our nose into any other guy’s 
business. But you’re so kind of stiff and 
preachery-like, I was wondering a bit 
how the bunch would take it? . 

“Tl tell you,” he finally decided with 
an air of solving the problem. ‘I'll say 
that you're a cousin of mine up from the 
country, and you can tie up your head in 
a bandage and pretend that you have got 
the mumps. That will serve for a dis- 
guise, keep people away from you, and at 
the same time be a good excuse for your 
not going out. 

“You must have that suit dyed, 
though,” he added; “safer a good deal 
than selling it, in case any description of 
you is published, and you can wear some 
of my duds while it is being done. Pretty 
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good fit, too, Doyle,” with a grin, “ even 
if you did snag it off the bargain- 
counter.” 

‘To all these various suggestions Gar- 
field gratefully assented, and accordingly 
was duly conducted up to the boarding- 
house, introduced to the landlady, and 
after a brief negotiation assigned. to. a 
room. : 

‘Then he made known his further de- 
sires to his companion. 

“ The first thing I must find out, Bai- 
ley,” he said, “is how things stand at the 
Agricultural Department—how near the 
wheat-crop estimate is to completion 
who is the clerk engaged upon it, and 
what kind of a chap he is. Do you think 
you could hang round down there and 
find out these details for me?” , 

“Sure I can,” cheerfully ; “ but not- to- 
day, Garfield. Business before pleasure, 
you know; and as it is, I shall have to 
hustle to get out to the track before the 
first race. By the way, you don’t care to 
chance a piece of that fifty you borrowed 
from tte warden, do you? I’ve got one 
tipped‘ off to me this afternoon that’s 
nothing less than a ‘pipe.’ Don't want 
any of it, eh? Well, so-long, then.” 


And grabbing up a pair of, field- ~ 


glasses, he .was down the stairs and off, 
in mortal dread lest he should lose a mo- 
ment from his favorite sport. 

Nor, although the “pipe” failed to 
materialize, and he was consequently 
something out of pocket when he re- 
turned, was he in any less good- -humor 
as he came airily into the room, puffing 
away at a cigarette. 

“Oh, I’ve got no kick coming,” ‘he re- 
joined to Garfield’s attempts at commiis- 
eration. “I got a run for my money, all 


right, and that is the most that anybody - 


could ask.” 

Upon such hollow consolation does the 
race-track follower keep up his spirits, 

He had brought the evening papers 
home with him, and, as he dumped a 
bundle of them down on the bed, asked 
Doyle if he did not wish to glance them 
over. 

Not that you'll find anything about 
yourself in them, though,” he added. 
“Our foxy friend, the warden, has man- 
aged somehow to keep: your get - away 
dark. Not a single line of it in any. of 
the sheets.” 
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True enough; in none of the Washing- 
ton papers was there the slightest refer- 
ence to the sensational escape. It was 


, evident, as Bailey had said, that the war- 


den, anxious to avoid criticism, had ex- 
erted himself to keep the affair a secret; 
and Garfield was, of course, just as well 
satished. 

It would do no harm to his plans to 
have his’enemies in ignorance of the fact 
that he was not still behind prison bars. 

Neither, as it turned out, were the 
newspapers without a significant interest 
to Doyle; for, in looking over the market 
reports, it did not take him long to dis- 
cover that the unusual and portentous 
movement in ‘ wheat,”, which he had 
heard mentioned at the penitentiary, was 
still in progress. 

As a result, he grew more than ever so- 
licitous to have Bailey investigate con- 
ditions at the department, and accord- 
ingly the latter spent the entire next 
morning nosing round through the dingy 
old building on the Mall, asking all man- 
ner of questions and rendering himself 
generally a nuisance. 

When he feturned at noon, acai 
he was bubbling over with satisfaction. 

“T guess I’ve got the man you want 
spdtted, all right,” he informed Garfield 
gaily. ‘Chap by the name of” Frank 
Adams in the bureau of statistics. I fol- 
lowed him when he left at noon to the 
telegraph-office, and, by looking over his 
shoulder, saw he was sending a message 
to Chicago. Here is a copy of it, if you 
can make anything out of it.” 

_ Garfield gave one glance at the scrawl 
handed over to him, and burst into a 
quick exclamation of excitement. 

“ Bailey,” he cried, ‘I must have an 
interview with this Frank Adams at once. 
Do you suppose you could get him here 
to see me?” 

“Sure, Mike!” with customary alac- 
rity; “ but not just now. It’s getting 
along toward business hours, son, and I 
have to be off. 

“ Don’t fret your head, however; I'll 
bring him back when I come this evening, 
for he only lives two or three blocks 
away from here; and. he’s down at that 
temperance pool and billiard room on the 
corner every night.” 

“All right, then,” assented Garfield, 
though he could not quite suppress a 
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frown of impatience. ‘‘ To-night, so be 
it. And perhaps you had better not say 
who it is wishes to talk to him; just say 
there is a gentleman here whom it will be 
to his advantage to see.” 

Bailey, who was on nettles to be off, 
nodded and started for the door; but be- 
fore he could get outside the other stayed 
him for a final injunction. = 

“ You'll not forget,” he urged. “ More 
than you dream of depends upon my see- 
ing Adams without delay.” 

“ Never fear. Adams will be here to- 
night if I have to rough-house him and 
drag him every foot of the way.” 

And with that he was gone, leaving 
Garfield to possess his soul in such pa- 
tience as he could command for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon. 

But if Bailey had one virtue, it was 
unquestioning obedience ; and, true to his 
word, when he returned that night he 
brought with him the government clerk— 
a government clerk looking a trifle wary 
and suspicious, but still indubitably 
there... 

“Ah, Mr. Adams, glad to see you! 
Sit down, won’t you?” said Garfield 
courteously, pushing forward a chair. 
“T want to talk to you about some mat- 
ters at the department, and before I get 
through I think I can show you that what 
I have to say will be to your interest.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Johnson,” interrupted 
the lad, for Doyle had been traveling un- 
der this name since leaving the peniten- 
tiary, ‘‘ you must understand that I can- 
not speak.of any private matters connect-" 
ed with my position.” Sk 

“Exactly. And I don’t intend to ask 
concerning anything except what any 
member of the public has a right to 
know. In fact, all I want to learn is 
whether or not you are not daily sending. 
information concerning the progress of 
the forthcoming wheat-crop report to 


Chicago? Nothing wrong in that, is 
there?” : 
‘“No, I suppose not,” hesitatingly. 


““Why, yes, I am sending out such in- 
formation.” 

“And who directed you to send it?” 

“Why, really 1 don’t remember. I 
suppose Mr. Jones, or Mr. Reed. One 
gets so many memoranda-slips in the way 
of orders that one can’t always remember 
where they come from.” : 
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-an order is signed or not, does he? 
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“Just so. And one doesn’t usually 
stop to notice if he be in a hurry, whether 
So, 
that even if the slip itself were produced, 
it might not be able to prove anything.” 

“About right,” laughed the young 
man. “Lots of them have come to me 
which were never signed. As to this par- 
ticular order, I simply know that I have 
been following it for several weeks ; and, 
since my action has never been ques- 
tioned, I suppose it must be all right.” 

“YVet,”’ observed Doyle dryly, ‘‘if you 
were asked upon the witness-stand who 
gave you the order, you could not tell?” 

‘The witness-stand!’’ gasped Adams, 
starting to his feet, his eyes opening wide. 
““Who are you?” 

‘““We will come to that presently. 
Enough for you to know just now that I 
am not a secret-service man, as you sus- 
pect, and am disposed to help rather than 
to harm you. You are treading along dan- 
gerous paths, young man; but it is still 
not too late for you to be saved. 

“Tell me now if your orders contem- 
plate the carrying on of this system of 
reporting to Chicago until the estimate 
on the wheat crop is finished?” 

“Yes, sir. J am directed to send an 
advance report of the total estimate to 
our Chicago man at least a week before 
its publication.” 

“And the name of this man is—" 

“* Raden—J. B. Raden.” 

“ Or, in other words, John P. Braden,” 
remarked Garfield with a satiric smile. 
“Tt never struck you, I suppose, that you 
were actually corresponding with John 
P. Braden, the notorious wheat specula- 
tor!” : 

“Good Heavens!” butst out in excla- 
mation from Adams’s pallid lips. 

He shrank back appalled, as though he 
saw the brink of a visible gulf yawning 
before him. 

“Good Heavens,” he repeated, “ I am 
ruined!” ; 

“No, you’re not,” averred the other, 
striking him a heartening blow upon the 
shoulder. ‘And, what’s more, you are 
not’ going to be. They’ve got the coils 
pretty tight about you; but, if you've got 
the nerve and will follow my advice, 
we'll turn the tables. I know what I am 
talking about, you see; because I’ve been 
in your unfortunate position myself.” 
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“ Then,” said Adams, a slow compre- 
hension dawning in his eyes, ‘‘ you are—” 

“Ves. Hadn’t you guessed that be- 
fore? I am Garfield Doyle!”’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 


“DUT what is your plan? What is it 
you wish me to do?’’ questioned 
Adams, still plainly incredulous 

that anything could be done to save him 

from the pit he had digged for himself. 

“Shall I confess my folly to Mr. Reed?” 

Doyle gave a short, derisive laugh. 

“« As well confess toa hungry wolf that 
you are about to steal its bone,” he ob- 
served trenchantly. “ Why, Reed is the 


very one who has gotten you entangled. 


in this snarl. . 


“No, old man, the way to fight these- 


people is with their own fire. We will 
meet them on the battle-ground of the 
market; and not only circumvent them at 
their villainous game, but also hit them 
in their tenderest spot, their pocketbooks, 
You stand by me in this, Adams, and I'll 
make a fortune for you as well as for 
myself.” 

But the government clerk began to 
look grave, and started to shake his head. 

“Vou mean, then,” he said, “that I 
shall give you the advance information 
instead of Braden? 
ence, so far as I am concerned? I should 
still-be false to my trust in either case.” 

“Don’t jump at conclusions,” rasped 
Garfield impatiently, for his mind was 
working at full pressure and he hated to 
be interrupted. ‘‘ Nobody is asking you 
to give out government information to 
me or Braden, or any one else. 
want you to do is to go along apparently 
unsuspicious of anything, and then on the 
day that you are to send him the final 
estimate to give him the exact reverse of 
what it really is. 

“Tf the estimate should show a million 
bushels over a normal crop, let him think 
it is a million bushels under normal, and 
vice versa. Then notify me that you 
have reported to him, and I will know 
from his actions what to do. That is not 
giving away government secrets, is it?” 

“No,” admitted Adams readily; “ for 
such a report would not be the truth.” 


Where is the differ- 


All I. 
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““ And you will do as I ask you?” 

The young man saw the point at last, 
and springing to his feet, his eyes shining 
with exultation, thrust his hand impul- 
sively into Doyle’s. . 

“Do as you say!”’ he exclaimed. “ Mr. 
Doyle, I am with you until the last blow 


-is struck!” 


Garfield turned quickly to Bailey. 

“Tell me of a reliable Chicago bro- 
ker,” he demanded, “ one who can see a 
point without having it driven in with a 
sledge-hammer ; who is nervy enough to 
take a fairly long chanee, and who yet 
has sufficient money to put through a 
transaction of considerable magnitude. 
Do you know a fellow of such descrip- 
tion?” ; 

“Do I?” rejoined this only original 
and genuine specimen of a ‘‘ Johnny on 
the spot.” “DoTI? Well, if you'd been 
painting a life-size portrait of my old 
boss, William Z. Corwine, with gilt 
frame to match, you couldn’t have hit 
him off any closer. 

“ He’s the only dead-square guy I ever 
worked for; he’s forged steel and chain- 
lightning when it comes to nerve; he'll 
back a hundred-to-one shot, if he likes 
the look of it, just as quick as glance at 
it, and he’s got the scads for anything he 
wants anywhere from a million dollars 
down. 

“Tf you. want to hook on to him for 
this littke lay of’ yours, I’ll give you a 
note of introduction to him, It may do 
you some good, for he knows that I 
wouldn’t steer him up against a dead 
one.” 

“Thanks,” said Garfield. ‘You are 
certainly a trump, Bailey; and you can 
rest assured that I’ll not forget all that 
you’ve done for me, if things turn out as 
I hope they will in this affair. 

“And now there is only one more 
thing I will ask you. Kindly inform our 
respected landlady that I have recovered 
from my recent attack of mumps, and 


‘that my room is-at her disposal.” 


“What?” stared Bailey, sitting up. 
“You're not going to-night?” : 

“Yes. I have no time to waste. The 
sooner I get out there and am started 
upon my campaign, the surer I will be of 
landing this cutthroat gang.” 

The prison look had worn off him suf- 
ficiently by this time for him to venture 
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abroad without the liability of causing 
remark, and so, rigged out in a disguise 
which Bailey had procured for him, he 
caught a night-train for the West and 
got away in safety. 

His impression of the broker when 
they met was much what he had expected 
it would be from Bailey’s vivid descrip- 
tion—a . little man, but every ounce of 
him bone and nerve and muscle. 

Keen blue eyes that looked straight 
through you from behind gold-rimmed 
nose-glasses, a firm, thin-lipped mouth, 
and a pleasant but decidedly businesslike’ 
voice. 

‘Glad to meet you, Mr. Johnson,” he 
said, skimming rapidly over Bailey’s let- 
ter of introduction. ‘ What can | do for 

ou?” 

Garfield, bound to be no less direct, 
briefly outlined the .information in his 
possession and the bold scheme he hgd in 
view. : 

“If the report that Adams sends out 
is ‘over normal,’ Braden will begin to 
sell,” he said, “and if ‘ under normal,’ to 
buy. All we have to do is to watch him 
and play the other end of the string, and 
we cannot fail to win.” 


Corwine listened to him through ‘in. 


silence; considered a moment, then said 
tersely : 

‘And you expect me to risk my good 
money for a half of the possible profits 
on a proposition which has no other sup- 
port than the word of an entire stranger? 
Really, Mr. Johnson, this is the most 
astounding offer which has ever been 
made tome. I have everything at stake ; 
you nothing. No,” rising to his feet as 
though to terminate the interview, “I 
guess I don’t care to do business in quite 
that way.’. 

Garfield caught desperately at one last 
hope. 

“ Wait just a moment, Mr. Corwine,” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘ You are wrong when 
you say I have nothing at stake. I am 
fighting to retrieve a damaged reputation 
and to prove my innocence. At the pres- 
ent moment the police are looking for me. 
Do you remember the great wheat-report 
scandal of about nine years ago. Well— 
I am Garfield Doyle!” 

The other sat down again, and for a 
full minute subjected Doyle to the steady 
scrutiny of his boring eyes. : 


THE 
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“That changes the complexion of 
things,” he said finally in a very different 
voice. He hesitated a second longer. 
“Very well; Mr: Doyle,’ he decided 
sharply. ‘ We'll whipsaw these thieves 
as you propose, and we'll divide profits— 
share and. share alike.” 

Good as his word, he got down to 
work at once, and by the time that Bra- 
den received his expected advance report 
from Adams he’had the crafty schemer 
so completely under espionage that his 
every move was known almost as soon as 
projected. 2 : 

The morning after the report came in 
Bradén commenced to buy wheat, quietly 
and unostentatiously, He had.a whole 
week in which to effect -his coup, and he 
had no desire to attract attention to his 
maneuvers. ® : 

At the very first, bushel that he pur- 
chased, the word was telephoned in to 
Corwine by oné of his-lieutenants on the 
floor. 

“Ah,” commented the little broker, 
“the crop is long, then!” 

And he sent out instructions to his men 
to sell—sell two bushels for every bushel 
that Braden bought — to’ sell, sell, sell 
until the cows came home. 

And so for that entire week the battle 
raged. Outsiders looked on, and won- 
dered what it was all about; but could 
not make head or tail of it. 

Braden himself was at first amused, 
congratulating himself. on the easy pick- 
ings‘he was going to have, and curious to 
know who was the simpleton plunging: so 
heedlessly on the wrong side. 

Then he grew angry when: Corwine’s 
men taunted and badgered him, calling 
him a coward because he would not buy 
as freely.as they were willing to sell; and 


~sometimes foaming like a mad bull at 


their insults, and absolutely sure that he 
was right, he would rush into the pit and 
buy recklessly, consumingly, until the 
gong sounded. _ 

Thus six days passed; and, as he foot- 
ed up the total to which he was involved, 
there came even to his cock-sure heart a 
moment of dismay. : 

What if some mistake had been made? 


,What if anything should eventually go 


wrong? 
But the next instant he smiled con- 
temptuously at such foolish apprehen- 
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sions. Why, the thing was as certain as 
the sunrise! 

He sauntered debonairly on the floor 
the next morning and stood nonchalantly 
about, talking to his friends as he. waited 
for the official report to be made public 
and the time for the reaping of his har- 
vest. 

Then he felt, like a vague electric 
thrill, rather than saw or heard, a move- 
ment among the brokers present. Some 
one pushed a telegram into his hand, and 
with staring eyes he read the fateful fig- 
ures. He had miscalculated the crop by 
over three million bushels! 

For a moment he stood transfixed ; 
then with a roar he leaped into the surg- 
ing, seething maelstrom of the pit, and 
sought by voice and gesture and absolute 
Herculean endeavor to save himself and 
stay the excited tide. : 

Stay that tide? As well attempt to 
hold back the waves of the ocean with a 
child’s rampart of sand! 

Braden knew from the beginning that 


the effort was hopeless, and his act was’ 


one of insane desperation rather than of 
courage or valor. 

But even he had to realize at last that 
the jig was up. , 

Hatless, disheveled, his coat torn to 
ribbons, pale and trembling, he stag- 
gered from the floor a hopelessly ruined 
man. 

At the door a plain-clothes man 
stepped forward and tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

“Warrant for your arrest here, my 
man,” he said. ‘“ Better come quietly and 
avoid trouble.” 

Braden almost collapsed. 

“For my arrest?” he quavered. “On 
what charge?”’ 

“Oh, conspiracy, burglary — almost 
everything in the criminal code. Enough, 


at any rate, to send you up for the rest. 


of your natural life.” 

At that moment there sounded out faint 
but clear behind him a familiar whistle 
of two ascending notes, one long and one 
short. : 

Braden turned quickly to see Garfield 
Doyle standing there with the letters in 
his hands which. he had bought from old 
Persimmons for the sum of ten thousand 
dollars! 

(The 
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At last the discredited broker knew 
who had been his mysteridus opponent 
“in the pit.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
AS Ut ALL ENDED. 


MONTH or six weeks later Gar- 

field Doyle sat upon the side ve- 

randa at Senator Hunter’s, and 
lazily swung the hammock in which re- 
clined the graceful figure of Martina... 

The Senator had done the amende hon- 
orable as soon as he discovered how wo- 
fully he had heen mistaken in regard to 
Garfield, who was now a frequent and al- 
ways welcome visitor at his house. 

This afternoon he and Martina had 
been discussing Mosby, and Doyle was 
trying to find out from the young lady 
if she would really have thrown her 
suitor over on a mere word of condem- 
nation from himself. 

“Of course I would,” she answered 
frankly. ‘f never had the slightest in- 
tention of marrying him, anyhow.” .. 

“ Never had any intention of marrying 
him?” gasped Garfield. ‘ Why, in the 
name of common sense then, did you 
write me that letter ?.”’ 

‘She blushed and looked down. 

Then Garfield did a marvelous thing 
for one who was only a mere man. He 
actually followed for once the logic of 
the feminine mind.. 

“Did it mean,” he asked in a low voice, 
scarcely able to believe his own ears, 
‘““that you wanted. to have me reiterate 
my own innocence, to spur me up through 
jealousy into making some effort to clear 
myself?” 3 

“Why, of course,” she said; then 
paused and blushed deeper as she saw 
the admission she had been led into ma- 
king. z 

‘“Then you must have believed that I 
loved you, Martina? And you,” his voice 
ringing with exultation, “ you, too, must 
have cared?” 

At last she raised her brown eyes to his. 

‘“‘T have loved you, Garfield,” she. said 
softly, “all the time.” © 

The vines and flowers about the ve- 
randa drew closer and screened them 
from the world as he took her in his arms. 
end.) 


Mr. Scales’s Unwelcome Visitor. 


BY C. LANGTON CLARKE. 


A Gown That Covered a Multitude of Bad 


Manners 


, 


RED is here, George.” 

Mr. Scales, just home 
from his office, tired and 
hungry, almost let the 
hat, which he was in the 
act of hanging up, fall to 
the floor, and turned sharply on his wife. 





“Fred?” he echoed angrily. ‘‘ Fred 
Pickens, your precious cousin? What 
does that loafer want now?” 

“TY really don’t see, George,” replicd 


Mrs. Scales with spirit, “ why you should 
always be trying to find fault with my 


relations. I’m sure some of yours are no 
great credit. ‘Uhere’s your Uncle’ Jo- 
seph—” 


“Never mind my Uncle Joseph,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Scales hastily. “It’s your 
Cousin Fred we are discussing. When 
did he come, and what does he want?” 

“ He came about an hour ago,” replied 
Mrs. Scales, “ with a suit-case. He said 
he was going to stay a week, or as much 
longer as we could put up with him. You 
know Fred’s joking way.” 

“ Joke!” cried the husband. “I only 
hope it is a joke. It’s bad enough to have 
Fred round for an hour or two; but a 
week—I won't have him. : He only wants 
to borrow money.” 

““There’s just where you’re wrong, 
cried Mrs. Scales triumphantly. ‘‘ Al- 
most the first thing he said was: ‘ Tell 
George not to be alarmed. I’m not going 
to bleed him this time.’ ” 

“That was probably another of Master 
Fred’s: jokes,” said Mr. Scales‘ grimly. 
“ Tlowever, we'll soon see. Where is he?.” 

‘“‘ He’s up-stairs in the study,” replied 
Mrs. Scales; ‘and for Heaven’s sake, 
George, do try and show a little hospital- 
ity. Fred’s not a bad fellow when you 


as Well as Duplicities 


Galore. 

f- 
really know him—just a little wild and 
eccentric.’ 

“Tes the kind of eccentricity that 
sends a lot of people to jail,” grumbled 
Mr. Scales as he ascended the stairs, fol- 
lowed by his wife. “ However, I'll put 
up with him as long as I can,’ 

A small, slender, fair-haired man, with 
aquiline features and a pair of rather 
shifty cyes, turned from the window as 
Mr. Scales entered and held out his hand. 

“ Hallo, George!” he said airily. 
“Turned up again like a bad cent, you 
see.” 

“‘So I see,” assented Mr. Scales glum- 
ly, accepting the hand and letting it drop 
again, after inflicting the very faintest 
apology for a squeeze on it. ‘‘To what 
are we indebted for this visit?” 

“The fact is,’ replied Mr. Pickens, 
ignoring Mr. Scales’s unhospitable man- 
ner, “that I was beginning to get lonely. 
Dying for a sight of a blood relation, you 
know, and all that sort of thing, so I say, 
to myself: ‘Why, there’s George and 
Minnie. What's to prevent my taking a 
little holiday and paying them a visit? 
None at dll,’ say I to myself in reply. 
‘They'll be delighted to see me.’ You 
don’t look as pleased as I expected, 
George. And here I am.” 

“Oh!” “said Mr. Scales skeptically. 
‘‘ That’s it, eh? What’s the trouble this 
time?” 

Mr. Pickens looked hurt. * 

“The trouble?” he repeated. 

““Ves,”’ said Mr. Scales. ‘“ You didn’t 
come here just to pay us a visit. What 
scrape have you been getting into now?” 

‘Mr. Pickens hesitated for a moment, 


‘and then he burst into a laugh. 


“What a detective you would have 
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made, George!” he said. “No fooling 
you. The fact is that I am in a bit of a 
mess.” 

Mr. Scales turned a triumphant gaze 
on his wife. 

“What did I tell you?’”’ he said. 


“Ym sure Fred hasn’t done anything , 
Scales, tossing her’ 


bad,” replied Mrs. 
head. ‘I’m sure getting into debt now 
and then isn’t so very awful. George, 
why can’t you be a little more charita- 
ble?” 

“T suppose you want money again,”’ 
said Mr. Scales without any abatement of 
severity. ‘‘ You always want money.” 

For reply, Cousin Fred drew from his 
trousers-pocket a large roll of bills, which 
he handed to Mr. Scales. 

“There’s three thousand there,” he 


said. ‘I wish you would put them in 
your desk. It’s too big a bundle to drag 
round.” 2 


Mr. Scales stared open-mouthed at the 
money, and then back at Mr. Pickens. 

“Is this yours? ’’ he asked. 

“Tt is, unless they manage to take it 
away from me,” was the light reply. 

Mr. Scales regarded his relative sternly. 

“Who manage to take it away from 
you?’ he demanded. 

“The people who owned it before I 
got it,” replied Mr. Pickens. ‘‘ Don't 
look so scared, George. I haven't been 
doing any strong-arm or second - story 
work; but—well, there’s just the least 
little bit of dispute about the ownership 
of that roll, and I don’t want to have it 
on me if they—well, if they start asking 
questions.” 

‘I think,” said Mr. Scales scathingly, 
“that you had better do violence for once 
to your natural ane unTON Ss and tell me 
the truth.” 

“ All right,”’ feplied the other, in no 
way offended. ‘It’s somewhat of a 
wrench, but here goes. I’ve been in Can- 
ada, in one of the leading cities of On- 
tario—never mind which—and I’ve been 
doing a little in the mine-promoting way. 
They’ve got a ridiculous law there that 
you have to stick pretty close to facts in 
your published statements. 

“T and a friend of mine got hold of 
half a dozen silver claims,-and, naturally 
enough, we did our best to sell the stock. 
Some of our ‘ads’ were a little too flow- 
ery and imaginative to suit the authorities, 


“in pulling out my handkerchief. 
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and they got after us. I was just a little 
too quick for them, and lit out ahead of 
the warrant.” 

“ And I suppose, as a matter of fact,” 
said Mr. Scales with great severity, 
‘there wasn’t any silver on your claims.” 

“Oh — yes, there was!” replied the 
other with a grin. “TI lost a quarter there 
It’s 
there yet.”’ 

“So,” said Mr. Scales, frowning dark- 
ly on this levity, .““ you have cheated a lot 
of people in Canada, and now you come 
seeking shelter here.” 

“ Honestly, Georges’ replied Mr. Pick- 
ens, almost plaintively, “ I couldn’t help 
it. They’re the worst bunch of suckers up 
there you ever saw—fairly tumbling over 
each other to hand you the washers. I’d 
have hated to hurt their feelings by re- 
fusing their money.” 

“T guess you gave full rein td your 
kind instincts,” said Mr. Scales with bit- 
ter sarcasm. ‘So this three thousand is 
your ill-gotten gains? ” 

“Only part of it, George,” 
Cousin Fred. “ The other fellow got out 
with the rest. They’re after him, too.” 

“And I suppose they may arrest you at 
any moment?” said Mr. Scales with an 
air of finality. ‘‘ You are a fugitive from 
justice, sir, and I will have no part in 
screening you. Pick up your suit - case 
and go.” 

But at this point Mrs. Scales, who had 
sat listening wide-eyed io the conversa- 
tion, broke in. 

“You will do nothing of the kind, 
Fred,” she said with an indignant glance 
at her husband. ‘TI don’t suppose what 
you've done is strictly honest; I don’t 
know much about it, but it seems to me 
that the people who forced the money on 
you are just as much to blame. Anyway, 
I’m sure it isn’t anything so very dread- 
ful, and here you stay.” 

Mr. Scales choked, and looked helpless- 
ly from his wife to her ne’er-do-weel 
cousin. 

“ And suppose they find out he is here, 
and arrest him in this house,” he said 
excitedly.: ‘What about that? A nice 
thing for us that would be!” 

~“ Don’t be alarmed, George,” said Mr. 
Pickens reassuringly. ‘Trust your 
Uncle Frederick to cover up his tracks. 
I went direct from Canada to New 


responded 
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York, and doubled back with a few lit- 
tle twists on the way. I don’t suppose 
any one knows that you and Minnie are 
my relations. Besides, I had a fine set 
of whiskers while I was north of the line. 
You've no idea what a difference it 
makes.” : 

“ Nobody need know he is here,” said 
Mrs. Scales, who seemed to be quite ex- 
cited at the prospect of cheating justice. 
“It's quite a providence that Jane left 
yesterday so suddenly, here will be 
no servant to tattle.” = 

“©T don’t suppose Providence had much 
of a hand in it,” growled Mr. Scales, 
‘but if we have to harbor a criminal, 
it’s just as well that as few people should 
know of his presence as possible.” 

‘“Criminal!” cried' «Mrs. — Scales. 
“ Really, George, you do choose the most 
odious words. I don’t-look on Fred as 
anything of the kind. I’m sure he’s 
more sinned against than sinning. I feel 
just like a Loyalist wife, giving shelter 
to a fugitive Cavalier.” 

Mr. Scales was too disgusted to com- 
bat this romantic view of the situation, 
and went away to dress, leaving his wife 
and Cousin Fred-.to discuss the ethics 
of mine promotion, and means for de- 
feating the ends of justice. 

Dinner was not a lively meal. 

Mr. Scales ate in almost. absolute 
silence, and even the irrepressible Mr. 
Pickens and the sympathetic wife felt 
their spirits dampened by his gloom. An 
adjournment to the study was not pro- 
ductive of a much more, cheerful atnfs- 
phere, Mr. Scales, who had a slight 
knowledge of law, choosing such de- 
pressing topics as the varying terms in 
prison apportioned to certain offenses. 

He had just branched. off into a de- 
scription of the disagreeable routine of 
penitentiary life, when there was a ring 
at the door-bell, and, in obedience to his 
wife, he ‘grumblingly rose to answer it. 

Mr. Scales had opened the front door 
barely a foot, when a tall, slim man in- 
serted himself through the narrow open- 
ing into the hall with a jack-in-the-box 
like agility, which considerably discom- 
posed the other’s nerves. 

“Who -are you?’”’ demanded Mr. 
Scales sharply. ‘And what the deuce 
do you mean by coming’ into a person’s 
house in that manner?” — 
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“Anybody of the name of Pickens 
here?” the stranger demanded. 

“No, there isn’t,” replied Mr. ScaJes 
promptly, and with some indignation. 
The thought at once flashed across him 
that this was “the other fellow,” who, 
according to Cousin Fred’s story, had 
also ‘lit out ahead oF the warrant,” and 
he had no intention of giving shelter to 
two fugitive swindlers. 

““My name,” said the stranger, fixing 


Mr. Scales with a searching and sus- 
picious eye, “is ~Backley—Detective 
Backley.” : 

“Tndeed!” said Mr. Scales. His 


heart had leaped to his mouth, but he 
managed to conceal his fright. ‘‘ May I 
inquire whether it is your usual habit to 
enter’ a house in that fashion?” 

“We got a wire from ‘Noo York,” 
continued the detective, ignoring the 
question, ‘‘to be on the lookout for a fel- 
low named Pickens—Frederick Pickens. 
He’s wanted in Canada for some crooked 
work. He is some relation of yours, we 


understand, and they think he might 


come here. Here’s his description: Be- 
low middle size, thin, fair hair and blue 
eyes, bushy beard and—” 

“You don’t need to read all that,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Scales, who had had time 
to consider the position. “I know Mr. 
Pickens. He isn’t here.” - 

Mr. Backley’s eye, leaving Mr. Scales’s 
countenance, traveled slowly around the 
hall and rested on the hat-rack, : 

_ “Whose is them hats?” he asked. 

“They're mine,” replied Mr. Scales 
with well-simulated indignation. “ Do 
you suppose I’m a receiver of stolen 
goods?” 

“Of course,” said the detective, with 
raised finger, like a schoolmaster ad- 
monishing a refractory qlass, “if he 
should come you know your dooty. To 
communicate at once with the police. 
It’s a pretty serious business to cheat 
the law. It’s conspiracy—that’s what 
it is.” 3 

“Have you anything more to say?” 
demanded Mr. Scales with a feeling of 
strong resentment at the officer’s some- 
what dictatorial manner. ‘ Because if 


not, I'll bid you good evening.” 


“Nothing just now,” replied the de- 
tective. “You mind what I’m telling 
you, though. I don’t think there’s any 
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call for me to search the house—not 


just yet—” 

-He looked sternly at Mr. Scales for 
several seconds, and then, suddenly 
opening the door, vanished, 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish,” 


stormed Mr. Scales, reentering the study. 

“ What's the matter, George?” cried 
Mrs. Scales in alarm. “ Who was that 
man?” 

“A detective,” replied. Mr. Scales. 

Mrs. Scales uttered a slight shriek, 
and Mr. Pickens half rose from his chair. 

“A detective?” they cried simultane- 
ously. 

“Master Fred,” said Mr. Scales biting- 
ly, “ wasn’t quite as smart as he thought 
he was. The police here have got word 
from New York to watch for him. They 
know he’s a relation of ours. What are 
we going to do now?” =, 

“T hope to goodness, George, you 
didn’t give him any idea that Fred is 
here,” cried Mrs. Scales. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied her husband. 
“YT don’t know what I might have done, 
but I thought at first, when he asked 
about Fred, that he was that swindling 
partner of his, so I said I didn’t know 
anything ‘about him. Then, of course, 
I had to stick to it.” 

“Well, it’s all right,” said. Mr. Pick- 
ens, after a long pause. “ You've put 
them off the scent. As long as I don’t 
show myself there’s no danger.” 

“There isn't, eh?” retorted Mr. 
Scales. ‘‘ That’s all you know about it. 
Just as he went away the fellow said it 
might be necessary to search the house. 
A nice mess we're in, thanks to you. 
I’m going out for a while. I want a lit- 
tle opportunity to think it over in quiet.” 

With more grumbling to the same ef- 
fect, Mr, Scales left the room, and in a 
few minutes the banging of the hall door 
informed his wife and cousin that he had 
sought the open air for reflection. Mrs. 
Scales sighed. 

“George isn’t nearly as rough and 
unkind as he tries to make out,” she 
said. ‘‘And now, Fred, while he’s do- 
ing his thinking outside, let us try and 
hit on some plan ourselves.” 

Mr. Scales was absent for a full hour 
and a half. 

At first he was minded to seek the ad- 
vice of Mr. Butterworth, an old and tried 
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friend, but he was averse to letting any 
one, even his closest confidant into the 
secret, and he sought a certain cozy cor- 
ner in the smoking-room of his club, 
where he~ reviewed the situation and 
strove to find a satisfactory solution. 
Finally he decided that the ties of his 
wife’s relationship and the popular con- 
ception of man’s duty to his neighbor 
did not call upon him to run the risk 
of himself appearing in the  prisoner’s 
dock, and he came to a very definite reso- 
lution that Cousin Fred must go. | 

“YU kick-him out at once,” he said, 
and with this purpose in view he bent his 
steps homeward. 

Mrs. Scales met him in the hall. 

“Mary has come,” she said. 

Mr. Scales stared at her open-mouthed. 

“Mary?” he echoed. ‘Who the 
deuce is Mary?” 

‘“My new girl,” -replied Mrs. Scales 
brightly. “I engaged her yesterday. 
Surely I told you.” 

“You didn’t tell me anything about 
it,’ replied Mr. Scales grumpily. “I 
thought you were congratulating yourself 
on a direct intervention of Providence in 
sending Jane away. How are you going 
to keep Mary’s mouth shut?” 

“Mary won't tattle,” replied Mrs. 
Scales confidently. ‘She knows better. 
Here she is now.” 

A very trim, neat servant, with a massy: 
coiffure, surmounted: by an immaculate 
cap, and wearing a spotless apron over 
a black silk dress, came out of the kitehen, 
and, catching sight of Mr. Scales, curtsied 
low. 

Mr. Scales, whose eyesight was not of 
the best, responded with a slight nod, and 
was about to go up-stairs, when the new 
servant spoke. 

“I beg your pardon, ma'am,” she said 
in a high, affected voice, “ but do you 
think your good gentleman could give 
me the loan of a cigar?” 

Mr. Scales, wheeling sharply ‘on his 


-heel, stared wide- -eyed a the smiling do- 


mestic. es 

“ Fred!” he cried. 

Mrs. Scales uttered a scream of laugh- 
ter, and Mr. Pickens -was so convulsed 
with merriment that his elaborate struc- 
ture of curls and puffs. almost fell off. 

“Oh, George!” cried Mrs. Scales, “ if 
you could only have seen your own face. 
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It was’ too 
splendid? ”’ 
“What is the meaning of this: monkey 
business?’ Mr. Scales. demanded, in no- 
wise softened by the mirth of his wife 
and cousin, : 
“Tt was my idea, 
proudly. “ After 
Fred and I talked it over. 


funny. a Fred just 


ied 


replied Mrs. Scales 
you had gone out 
We thought 


of several plans for Fred to hide him-~ 


self in-case the police should come here, 
but none of them were any good. Then, 
all at once I remembered that wig which 


I got for the Foresters’ fancy dress-ball.. 


five: years ago, and routed it out of an 
old trunk in the storeroom. | 

_ “Fred is: just about my size, so I 
loaned him some of my old clothes and 
he dressed up. At first we decided, that 
he should be a cousin, come unexpectedly 
on a visit, but that might be awkward 
later, so we decided that he should be a 
new servant. Fortunately, I had an 
‘ad’ in this morning’s paper, so [I can 
explain how Mary applied in answer to 
it, and was at once engaged, It’s a 
splendid idea.” ; 

Mr.. Scales. regarded his wife’s ani- 
mated countenance with lowering. brow. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that you 
have developed a very suprising talent 
for deception. I suppose you don’t 
mind telling all those lies.” 

“They're not lies, George,” replied 
Mrs. Scales in an offended tone. “ You 
do give things such horrid: names. It’s 
only a little make-believe.” 

Mr. Scales laughed harshly. 

“All right,” he said. “And now 


Fred can wind. up the play by going. and 


taking those absurd things off. I’m not 
going to be a party to any such trick.” 

“He: can’t, George,’ replied Mrs. 
Scales. ‘‘ It’s too late.” 

“Can’t!’’ cried Mr. Scales, 
do you mean?” ~ 

““ Because,” replied Mrs. Scales, with 
some trepidation.. “‘ Mr. and Mrs. But- 
terworth called about half an hour ago 
to return a book, and Fred—Mary, I 
mean—opened the door for them. We 
thought it might be the police, and Fred 
would go. He was afraid I might | be 
nervous and let out the secret.” 

Mr. Scales threw up his hands in de- 
spair. 

“Fred was perfectly splendid,” con- 


“ What 


‘tinued -Mrs. 
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Scales. “ You would have 
thought he had been a house-maid all his 
life. They never suspected a_ thing. 
Mrs. Butterworth said I was uncom- 
monly lucky to get such a smart-looking 
servant, and Mr. Butterworth kept look- 
ing at her out of the corner of his eye. 
I could see he was greatly. impressed.” 

The idea of Mr. Butterworth, most 
susceptible of men, casting sheep’s-eyes 
at the bogus seryant did more to soften 
Mr. Scales than any amount of argument. 
A faint. smile relaxed the stern lines of 
his mouth. Mrs. Scales clapped her 
hands. 

“T knew you'd see it in the right light, 
George,” sre cried. ‘It really is awful- 
ly funny when you think of it. And 
now it doesn’t matter if the police do 
come.. Mary can show them all over the 
house herself.” 

During the followmg two days every- 
thing ran smoothly. Mr. Pickens, apart 
from a slight moral twist in his charac- 
ter, was a pleasant enough companion, 
and did his best to make himself agree- 


‘able to his host, who. responded by an 


‘increased cordiality ef. manner. 

He divided his time between the 
kitchen, fgr the sake of appearance, and 
the study, for solace and mental refresh- 


‘ment, the latter bejng provided by sev- 


eral racing novels and a volume of past 
performances, which he had brought with 
him. : 

.His domestie duties were practically a 
sinecure, the breaking of. several pieces 
of crockery in an effort to live up to his 
assumed character having resulted in an 
interdict by Mrs. Scales against any a¢- 
tive participation in the household ar- 


- rangements. 


On the morning of the third day Mr: 
Scales was busy in his office with some 
correspondence, when Mr. Butterworth, 
a plump, middle-aged man, who was .re- 
markable for a faultless habit and an 
irrepressible tendency toward practical 
jokes, entered and seated’ himself in a 
chair béside the desk. His usually placid 
features were overcast, and he coughed 
several timés in an embarrassed manner. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Scales, signing Iws 


‘last letter and’ throwing it into the bas- 


ket, “‘ what’s the matter with you?. 
sick?” ” 
“Nothing the matter 


Baby 


with me,” re- 
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sponded Mr. Butterworth. ‘' But—there’s 
something I think you ought to know.” 

Mr. Scales, laying aside his pen, leaned 
back in his chair, prepared to listen. 

“T’'m not a man,” began his visitor, 
“who interferes in other people’s do- 
mestic arrangements, but there are times 
when silence is the worst kind of friend- 
ship.” 

“Never mind all, that,” said Mr. 
Scales, who was growing uneasy. ‘ What 
fault have you got to find with my do- 
mestic arrangements? ” 

“No fault, exactly,” replied the other, 
“ but—well, here are the facts: This 
morning, after I had left the house, I 
found, when I went to light my cigar, 
that I had come away without any 
matches. I was just opposite your house 
and I started up your front steps to 
ring the bell and borrow some. Then—” 
Mr. Butterworth looked slightly con- 
fused—" I thought that instead of bring- 
ing any one to the door it would be bet- 
ter to go round to the back.” 

“And incidentally,’ interrupted Mr. 
Scales with a sarcastic smile, ‘ take an- 
other look at. our new maid.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” replied Mr. 
Butterworth, flushing. “ Nothing was 
further from my thoughts. It was simply 
with a view to saving trouble. I went 
round, and the kitchen door was open. 
The girl was there.” 

“What's all this mystery about?” 
demanded Mr. Scales testily, as Mr. But- 
terworth paused impressively. “ Where 
else should she be?” 

“She was there,” repeated Mr. But- 
terworth, laying his hand on the other’s 
arms and speaking in awe-struck tones. 
“And what do you think she was do- 
ing?” . 

‘““How should I know?” said Mr. 
Scales impatiently, but with a growing 
sense of alarm. “Washing up the 
dishes, probably.” 

“She was sitting,” continued Mr. But- 
terworth, ‘‘in a chair tilted back, with 
her feet on the range. She was smoking 
the dirtiest old brier pipe I ever saw, 
and she was ‘ doping ’em out.’ ”’ 

“She was what?” cried Mr. Scales, 
who was not versed in racing phrase- 
ology. - - 

‘““« Doping ’em out,’”” said Mr. Butter- 
worth. “Surely you know what that 
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means. She had the morning paper with 
the entries and a racing form-book. I 
watched her for nearly two minutes. She 
must have gone back three months look- 
ing up one horse.” 

Mr. Scales uttered an exclamation of 
annoyance. 

“T thought you'd feel that way about 
it,” continued Mr. Butterworth com- 
placently. “And that’s not all. When 
I coughed she jumped up, let the book 
and paper and pipe fall, and swore— 
atrociously.” 

Mr. Scales looked duly shocked. 

“She pulled herself together in quick 
time,” the other went on, ‘and was all 
smiles. She said her father was a trainer 
at one time, and she had always taken a 
great interest in horses. Then she saw 
me looking at the pipe, and she ex- 
plained that a few years ago she was 
maid to an officer’s wife in the Philip- 
pines, and they had all to smoke in order 
to guard against fever and flies. She 
had never been able to break herself of 
the habit.” : 

Mr. Scales, with a grudging admira- 
tion for Mr. Pickens’s resourcefulness at 
a critical moment, tried to bolster up the 
explanation by a little deception on ‘his 
own part. 

“"That’s so,” he said. ‘She told us 
when she came that she had been in the 
Philippines, and asked my wife’s permis- 
sion to smoke an occasional cigarette. I 
suppose there’s nothing wrong in her 
father having been a trainer, is there? ” 

“Oh, all right,” replied Mr. Butter- 
worth, slightly huffed at his friend’s 
tone. “TI didn’t say there was anything 
wrong, did I? Only it is a little unusual 
for a pretty girl to be smoking a pipe 
and digging up ‘dope.’ I confess I 
was surprised.” : 

“And disappointed, eh?” said ‘Mr. 
Scales unkindly. “My dear Butter- 
worth, when will you get over this un- 
happy infatuation for every pretty face 
you: see?” 

To this accusation Mr. Butterworth re- 
plied with considerable indignation, - de- 
claring that next time he thought of do- 
ing a friend a good turn, and telling him 
something he ought to know, he would 
remember this experience and keep his 
mouth shut. 

“Well, keep it shut about this,’ said 
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Mr. Scales, after listening unmoved to 
this harangue. ; 

“I’m not in the habit of tattling about 
my friends’ affairs,’ responded the other 
with dignity. 

“Well, don’t tattle to your wife, 
then,”’ said Mr. Scales sharply. ‘I know 
she gets everything out of you, but for 
Heaven’s sake keep this to yourself.” 

To this Mr. Butterworth made no 
reply. 

“ Because, if you do,” continued Mr. 
Scales, ‘‘ I shall make a point of foster- 
ing the idea that a match for your cigar 
was nothing but an excuse for trotting 
round to have a quiet little chat with our 
servant.” 

Mr. Butterworth, finding words in- 
adequate to express his feelings, darted 
a fiery glance at ae friend and retired in 
silence. 


“T do wish, George, that you would 
be a little more careful,’ were Mrs. 
Scales’s first words of greeting when her 
husband returned that evening. 

“What's the matter now?-’ demanded 
Mr. Scales gruffly. 

“You might remember,” said Mrs. 
Scales, “that the blind in the kitchen 
doesn’t work.” 

‘Mr. Scales stared at his wife in be- 
wilderment. 

“ Kitchen-blind?” he cried. ‘‘ What 
on earth are you talking about?” 

“ About an hour after you left this 
morning,” replied Mrs. Scales with great 
solemnity, ‘‘ Mrs. Brayley called to see 
me, Fred opened the door, and he says 
she looked at him as if she could skin 
him alive. She fairly insisted on seeing 
me. She said she had something of the 
greatest importance to communicate. 

“So I asked her to come up. She sat 
and looked at me for a minute with a 
pitying expression, till I. began to get 
quite frightened, and then she said: ‘ My 
dear, I hope you will bear this cross with 
Christian fortitude.’ 

“JY thought some accident must have 
happened to you, and they had asked: her 
to break the news, and I jumped up in 
a panic. 

““* Good gracious,’ I said, ‘has any- 
thing happened to Mr. Scades?’ 

““* No corporeal injury,’ she said—you 
know what mouthfuls of words she uses 
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—‘but I am sadly afraid, my dear, that 
he is deceiving you.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Scales paused impressively, and 
looked searchingly at her husband, who, 
however, betrayed no signs of an uneasy 
conscience. 

“For Heaven’s sake get on,” he said. 

“She told me,’ continued Mrs. 
Scales,‘ that about nine o’clock she was 
standing at her side window, which looks 
right into our kitchen. The blind was 
up, and she could see plainly -into the 
room. 

“*Your new girl,’ 
standing by the table, when your hus- 
band came in. She said something to 
him; of course, I could not hear what it 
was, and he laughed. Then he took out 
his cigarette case, and took one out, and 
offered the case to the girl, who also 
selected one. 

“*They lit them at the same match. 
Then’—I wish George you could have 
seen her face when she told me this— 
‘the girl pulled up her skirt a lit- 
tle, and kicked the match out of your 
husband’s hand. Your husband was not 
in the least bit shocked, and as he turned 
away the girl hit him a great slap on the 
back. - 

“«Then they passed from my vision. 
I thought it my duty to let you know the 
sad facts at once!’ ” 

Mr. Scales's face was Nhe picture of: 
consternation. 

“ Good .Lord!”’ he said. 
an will tell every one she knows. 
did you say?” 

“T didn’t know what to say at first,” 
replied Mrs. Scales, “and then, on the 
spur of the moment, I said that Mary 
was the daughter of a sister of mihe, who 
married a planter in Cuba, where Mary 
learned to smoke. I had to account in 
some way for her familiarity, and I 
couldn't think of anything else. I said 
her parents had died quite recently and 
she had come to stay with us for a little 
while as a sort of lady-help.” 

Mr. Scales threw up his hands help- 
lessly. 

“And I told Butterworth this morn- 
ing,” he said, “that her father was a. 
horse trainer, and she learned to smoke 
in the Philippines. A nice mix-up there 
will be if they get together and compare 
notes.” 


she said, ‘ was- 


“That wom- 
What 
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“And that isn’t the worst of it,’ con- 
tinued Mrs, Scales. “After lunch I 
heard voices in the kitchen and went 
down. The first person I saw was a 
great big policeman. I thought I should 
have dropped, but Fred was quite calm. 

“This is my cousin, Mr. Michael 
Grogan, come to see me, ma’am,’ he said 
as cool as anything. If I hadn’t been 
so startled I could have laughed right 
out. 

“T came away, and the policeman 
must have stayed an hour. ‘Fred says it 
is a good thing, because he is a brother 
of the chief, and he will hear at once if 
there-is anything new in the search for 
him.” - 

“This is a little too much,” said Mr. 


Scales bitterly. “ What next? Look 
here, F red "as Mr. Pickens entered the 
room—‘‘ when is this foolery going to 
stop?” 


Mr. Pickens, drawing back his skirts 
daintily, executed a neat pas seul, twirled 
round on the tips of his pointed shoes, 
and fell into an attitude expressive of 
maiden modesty, with his head’ slightly 
on one side and one finger on his cheek. 

‘SIf you please, ma’am and sir,” he 
said with an affectation of extreme bash- 
fulness, ‘I’m engaged to be married.” 

“What!” cried Mr.-and Mrs. Scales 


together. “Engaged? Whom to?” 
“To a policeman,” replied Mr. 
Pickens in a small voice. ‘To Mr. 


Michael Grogan.” 

He stood for a moment contemplating 
the open mouths and distended eyes 
which confronted him, and then burst 
into a roar of laughter. 

“Y couldn’t help it,” he said. ‘“ ‘The 
temptdtion was too strong. Half an 
hour ago Mr. Grogan came slipping 
round to the back door again. He said 
I was the sweetest girl he ever saw. 

“He had saved up a bit ef money, and 
he was sure of promotion in a little 
whiler Would I be his steady company? 
What was a poor girl to say to an offer 
like that? He’s going to buy the ring 
and bring it round to-night.” 

Mr. Scales literally ground his teeth. 

-“This is preposterous,” he ‘cried. 
s Simply outrageous. What do yeu 
mean, sir, by this tomfoolery? zB 

“My dear George,” replied Mr. 
Pickens coolly, ‘helping himself to a 


‘talents. 


‘suringly. 
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cigarette from an open box and lighting 
it with the utmost yonchalance, ‘“ you 
don’t half appreciate my diplomatic 
Think of the advantage of hav- 
ing daily bulletins of the hunt for Mr. 
Frederick Pickens from a member of :the 
force which is looking for him. 

“Already, by a few questions, most 
tactful and ladylike, I have broached 
the subject, and my fiancé,-who is a per- 
fect gentleman, has enlisted my services. 
I am now unofficially attached to the de- 
tective force of this city in a hunt for 
myself. I have instructions to notify 
Mr. Grogan at once if any suspicious 
incidents occur. 

“T am going to tell him tc-morrow 
that you sent away a letter addressed to 
Mr. Pickens at the general post-office in 
New Orleans. <Any litile help in my 
power will be most cheerfully given.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
shouted Mr. Scales explosively. ‘‘ First 
thing I know I will be dragged to the 
police station and put through the third 
degree. Haven’t you any gratitude?” 

“For goodness’ sake, Fred,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Scales imploringly,. “ do be careful. 
You will get us into a most horrible mess 
with your jokes.” 

“Jokes!” snarled Mr. Scales. 

“All right,” said -Mr. Pickens reas- 
“T won't, if you don’t want 
me to. I only wished to have a little 
fun. You people are going out to-night 
to enjoy yourselves, and you grudge me 
my amusement.” : 

“Much we're likely to enjoy ourselves 
with you here making trouble for us,” 
grumbled ‘Mr. Scales. “I’ve a -good 
mind to call Forrester up and say we 
can’t come.’ 2 

“We can’t do that,” said Mrs. ‘Scales 
firmly. “Mrs. Forrester was most in- 
sistent, and I promised faithfully we 
would go. » Besides, we couldn’t make 
any excuse. We can hardly say we stayed 
at home to. keep an eye on our new serv- 
ant. ‘That would be too ridiculous. Y ou, 
will behave, won’t you, Fred?” 

Mr. Pickens, with somewhat unlady- 
like force of language, called upon 
Heaven to witness that he would conduct 


-himself in a most ladylike and discreet 


magner; and with this assurance, much 
as he distrusted it, Mr. Scales had to be 
content. 


MR. SCALIES’S 


Mr. Scales’s perturbation of spirit was 
not allayed by the discoyery on arrival 
at the Forresters’ reception that Mrs. 
Brayley was among the guests, and to 
note the forms of Mr. Butterworth and 
his wife in- animated conversation with 
their “host. 

“ Here’s a nice situation,’ was Mr. 
Scales’s sotto voce comment to Mrs. 
Scales as they advanced to receive a cor- 
dial welcome. ‘ Confound that Fred!” 

“Why, Mr. Scales,” said Mrs. Bray- 
ley in tones audible to the whole room. 
“Where’s your niece?” 

Mr. Scales, too much taken aback by 
the suddenness of the query to reply, 
could only stare helplessly at the ques- 
tioner. 

“Niece?” cried = Mr. 
“What's this about a niece?” 

Mrs. Scales,. with feminine presence 
of mind, rushed to the rescue. 

“We have a niece whom neither of us 
ever saw before staying with us for a 


Forrester. 


few days,” she said carelessly. 
“Why didn’t you bring her with 
you?”’ demanded the hostess. “ Surely 


you did not need a special invitation. I 
will send one of the servants for her.” 

“Not on any account,” cried Mr. 
Scales hurriedly. ‘“ The—the fact is, 
she doesn’t like society. We never can 
get her to go anywhere.” 

“JT thought you said you had never 
seen her: before,” said Mr. Forrester. 

“George means,” interposed Mrs. 
Scales again, with a pitying look at her 
husband, “ that we can’t persuade her to 
go out of the house. She comes from 
Cuba. She had an idea of being a lady- 
help, but she is homesick and is going 
back in a few days. Isn’t this perfect 
weather?” 

Mr. Butterworth, laying his hand on 
Mr. Scales’s sleeve, drew him slightly to 
one side. = 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he said in a 
low voice, “that that girl whom I saw 
smoking an old pipe and_reading the ra- 
cing form is your niece?” 

Mr. Scales blushed guiltily, but put as 
good a face as possible on the matter. 

“Ves,” the said, ‘but we don’t want 
it generally known. She is the daughter 
of a sister of my wife who married a 
Cuban planter. She has never been out 
of the island in her life.” 


UNWELCOME VISITOR. 
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““T thought she was in the Philip- 
pines,” said Mr. Butterworth. 

Mr. Scales, who had forgotten for the 
moment his conversation of the morning, 
coughed confusedly. ‘ 

“ And that her father,” continued Mr. 
Butterworth pitilessly, “was a trainer 
of race-horses.”’ 

“Oh, well,” replied Mr. Scales, en- 
deavoring in vain to assume a jocular 
air, “ I was just stringing you.” 

Mr. Butterworth made no response, 
but after regarding Mr. Scales’s con- 
fused countenance for several moments 
with a cold and searching eye, turned 
away. 

During the remainder of the evening 
Mr. Scales, ill at ease, moved and con- 
versed with a restraint altogether foreign. 
to his usual behavior at social functions, 
and his eyes wandered to the clock on 
the mantelpiece with a frequency not at 
all complimentary to his host and hostess. 

It was with a sigh of relief that he 
noted the first indications of a breaking 
up of the party. Mrs. Brayley was the 
first to make a move, and had just risen 
to say that really she must be going, when 
a loud and imperative ring at the door- 
bell produced a sudden silence. 

““T wonder who that can be?” said 
Mrs, Forrester. “It sounds like some 
one in a great hurry.” 

In another minute a trim house-maid 
presented herself wearing a startled ex- 
pression. ie 

“Who is that at the door?” asked 
Mrs. Forrester. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” replied the 
servant, “it’s a policeman.” 

“A policeman?” cried Mr. and Mrs. 
Forrester together. “ What does he 
want?” 

“ He wants Mr. Scales,’ was the re- 
ply. 

Mr. Scales, the cynosure of all eyes, 
turned several different colors in rapid 
succession, and rose limply from his 
chair. 

“Me?” he said in 
“Why does he want me?” 

“Better go out and see,” said Mr. 
Forrester crisply; and Mr. Scales, fol- 
lowed by his wife, the Forresters, the 
Butterworths, and several of the other 
guests, went out into the hall, where a 
massive constable stood at attention. 


bewilderment. 
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“You Mr. Scales?” demanded the of- 
ficer, fixing the head of the little proces- 
sion with a stern and. magisterial eye. 

Mr. Scales admitted his identity. 

“What's the matter?” he asked in 
tones which he vainly attempted to 
steady. 

“Matter enough,” said the policeman. 
“Nice goings on in your house.” 

“ Goings on!” gasped Mr. Scales. 

The policeman nodded. 

“Half an hour ago,” he said; sweep- 
ing his eye over the. group and including 
them all m his audience, ‘‘ Officer Gro- 


gan, on the William Street beat, come. 


into the station all dazed like, holding 
his hand to his head and without a hel- 
met. At first he didn’t seem able to. tell 
what had happened, but by and by. he 
‘got his senses partly back.” 

He paused with the true dramatic in- 
stinct of the story-teller. 

_“ Well,” said Mr. Forrester, for Mr. 
Scales was incapable of speech, “ what 
had happened?” 

“Tt seems,” 
—for Grogan made a clean breast of it— 
“that he got stuck on a new girl in this 
Mr. Scales’s house. He was stuck so 
bad that he asked her. to marry him, and 
the girl consented. ‘Fo-night he: went 
round with a ring and gave it to her.” 

Again he paused, and Mr. Scales al- 
most collapsed under the shame of it. A 
niece of his, even if she were a figment 
of the imagination, so readily yielding to 
the courtship of a policeman! The idea 
was overwhelming. , 

“According to Grogan’s story,” con- 
tinued the officer, not insensible to the 
interest he was exciting, “the girl took 
the ring and put it on. Then she went 


out of the room for a while, and when - 


she came back she began to act flighty. 
She went out several times after that, and 
Grogan says he could smell liquor on-her 
breath. 

“The last time she came back she 
asked Grogan if ‘the would like to see her 
do a skirt-dance. Grogan is an upright 
man, and he was shocked proper. He 
talked to her quite ‘stern, and said if she 
acted like that he would take his ring 
back.. Then, what does she do but ups 
with a broom-handle beside her. 

“7'l] learn you to insult a lady,’ she 
says, and with that she fetches Grogan 


continued the policeman 
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a couple of welts over the head. It’s a 
good job he’s got a thick skull,or she 
would have cracked it for him. Grogan 
says he must have gone down all of a 
heap—he’s got a couple of lumps on his 
head as big as hens’ eggs—and he. lay on 
that kitchen-floor a good hour and a half.. 

“When he come to himself partly the 
girl was gone, and the ring was shoved 
on his nose—Grogati has a, long, thin 
nose—and stuck fast with candle grease: 
As soon as he could get. his senses partly 
together he come to the station.” 

A dreadful silence followed. 

Mr. Scales, trying to moisten his 
parched lips, attempted to articulate 
a question; Mrs. Scales, overwhelmed, 
dropped into a chair and covered her 
face; the others, with eager expectancy, 
waited for the finish of the story. ; 

“As soon as Grogan had finished his 
tale,” continued the policeman, visibly 
gratified at the sensation he was produc- 
ing, ‘‘we sent a couple of men to the 
house to arrest the girl. They searched 
high and low, but she had gone. 

“There was a cap and apron lying on 
the floor of the room she occupied, and a 
black silk dress slung over. a chair, but 
everything else had been took. In your 
libery a. drawer of the desk had been 
busted open; we could tell that by the 
splinters on the floor, but whether any- 
thing has been stolen, of course we dén’t 


_know till you come.’ 


“ There was nothing in that drawer of 
any consequence,” said Mr. Scales in a 
croaking Voice. 

“ How do you know ack drawer was 
busted?” demanded the officer. 

“There was nothing in any of the 
drawers,” said Mr. Scales wearily. 

“And where do you suppose she has 
went?” asked the officer severely. 

“T don’t know anything about her,” 
was the reply. “I don’t know where 
she came from or where she would be 
likely to go.” Mr. Scales’s temper was 
beginning to rise under this load of afflic- 
tion. “And if your man Grogan, or 
whatever his confounded name is, came 
round to my house during our absence 
making love to my servant and got a 
broken head it serves him right.” 

The policeman was about to dissent 
strongly from this view, when Mr. For- 
rester drew his+ indignant guest aside. 
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“ Look here, Scales,” “Gf this 
girl is your niece—” 

“She isn’t my niece,” replied the 

other. “ She isn’t any relation—at least 
—oh, hang it, Forrester, I can’t explain 
now, but it’s the most infernal compli- 
cation you ever heard. Just ask the rest 
of them here to keep their mouths shut 
for a while. Tell ’em any kind of a 
yarn you like.” 
-“T am afraid my powers of invention 
are hardly equal to yours,” replied-Mr. 
Forrester. ‘In the meanwhile our 
friend, the policeman, appears to be get- 
ting impatient.” 

To Mr. Scales the return to his home 
under the surveillance of the constable 
was like a nightmare; and the subsequent 
interrogation an ordeal which he would 
have found it almost impossible to sup- 
port, had-it not been that Mrs. Scales 
took it upon herself to reply to most of 
the questions with a peculiarly feminine 
disregard of facts. 

Mr. Scales convinced the inquisitors 
that he had suffered no loss, and as the 
matter thus dwindled down to a case of 
common assault, in which a member of 
the force had figured with little credit 
to himself, the search for the vanished 
domestic was not prosecuted with any 
great rigor. 

On the morning of the third day, 
among the letters in Mr. Scales’s box 
was one addressed in a dashing hand 
and postmarked from a small town in 
Virginia. 


he said, 
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With a trembling hand Mr. Scales 
tore it from the envelope: 


Dear GEORGE: 

Sorry I had to leave so suddenly, but 
it is all your fault. 

You shouldn’t leave whisky on the 
sideboard. Hope I didn’t kill Grogan, 
but I guess his head is thick enough to 
stand it. Also sorry I had to smash 
your desk, but I needed that roll. 

After I handed Grogan that wallop I 
shoved the wig in the stove, ran up-stairs, 
stripped off the fancy duds, put on my 
own, jimmied, the desk, grabbed my 
suit-case, and lit out by the front door. 

I walked down to the depot and just 
caught a train for Philadelphia. Give 
my love to Grogan, if you see him, and 
tell him he will find his ring on his nose, 
if he hasn’t found it already. 

I haven’t had so-much fun for a long 
while. Hope you have enjoyed it. 

Regards to Minnie. Yours, F. 


Mr. Scales read the letter three times, 
and with a frowning brow handed it to 
his wife. ss 

“Poor Fred,” said Mrs. 
turning it with a bright smile. ‘ What 
a light-hearted fellow he is. I wonder 
whether anythirig would make him take 
life seriously?” 

“T think,” replied Mr. Scales with 
grim emphasis, ‘‘that a ten-year term in 
the State penitentiary might have a salu- 


Scales, re- 


“tary effect.” 


‘Then he tore the letter into a hundred 
pieces, and went in to breakfast. 


IF LOVE ENDURE. 


WE sail for the Happy Isles, my dear, 


Over the deep-sea ways; 


Into the light, 
Out of the night, 
Out of the bygone days. 


We shall reach the Happy Isles, my dear, 


Beyond ‘the wrecks of the past, 


Side by side, 


as 


_O'er the waters wide, 


If love endure to the last. 


Eugene C. Dolson. 
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BY CHARLES CAREY, 


‘Author of ‘‘The Van Suyden Sapphires,’’ ‘‘A Woman to Win,’ etc. 


In Which the Finger of Suspicion Points With Deadly Menace at More 
Than One Member of the House-Party at Blenheim. 


~ 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. ° 


ECAUSE his son Phil insists on marrying Ethel Gordon, daughter of Major Waring’s 
B nearest neighbor and best enemy, the major has cast off Phil and seeks to ruin Mr. 
Gordon by buying up notes, mortgages and liens, which the latter has given. To take 
up the last outstanding note, Lawyer Cook (the narrator) goes down to Gordon's country- 
place, “ Blenheim,” adjacent to Waring’s “ Deepdene,” with ten thousand dollars in cash, 
only to find himself in the midst of a house-party, and to learn that Gordon’s son, Joe, be- 
cause of speculation, is in need of ten- thousand dollars, as is Phil; the latter because, in an 
architectural contest which he has entered, the judges suddenly, at Major Waring’s instiga- 
tion, demand that each contestant shall deposit that amount with his plans. 

Shortly after the major comes to Blenheim to get his money, Cook finds his dead body 
in the drawing-room, and simultaneously Gordon comes in, crying that the safe, where the 
ten thousand was placed, has been robbed. While carrying the body up-stairs, Cook fancies 
he spies a woman's gown disappearing around a corner in the hall, but he is unable to pur- 
sue. Suspicion is cast, first on Phil Waring, who obviously is concealing something, then a 
little on Cook. It is learned that there was a Maxim silencer on Phil’s shotgun, with 
which the major was killed, which.accounts for the fact that there was no noise at the 
time of the murder. Randolph Newman, one of the house-party, explains to Cook a scheme 
for diverting the attention of the authorities. When questioned by the lawyer, he admits 
that he is trying to shield Ethel Gordon, and is willing to take the crime upon his own 
shoulders. Overcome with surprise, Cook argues with him, only to be interrupted by Joe 
Gordon, who calls him into the library and claims that he killed the major. Joe’s father 
insists that his son is lying to shield him. Cook sends the elder out of the room, and listens 
to the boy’s story. The latter says that he stole the ten thousand dollars from the safe, 
and, in escaping, saw and shot the major to avoid disclosure.. Believing that the boy is 
lying, Cook asks him where the money is, and Joe extracts the bills from his pocket. ~ 


CHAPTER XI. Most decidedly, the tables were re- 
versed ; for the chagrin and embarrass- 
ment J had expected him to show were 
HAVE sustained a good many all on my side. 
* surprises at one time and Neither could there be any mistake 

‘another in my career; but about the money. 
I do not think I was The packet of bills was still unbroken, 
ever quite so completely and it required but a glance for me to 
Z “flabbergasted ”’ as when see that it was the same which I had re- 
I saw Joe Gordon coolly draw that ten ceived from the bank that morning, and 
thousand dollars out of his pocket and brought down to Blenheim in my bag. 
lay it down on the table in front of me. “Hum! Ha!” I ejaculated, and, in 

I had been so confident that I had him order to cover my confusion, pretended 
in a corner, so certain that he had no to count the amount, although I honestly 
chance to escape, that, when he actually could not have told whether the total 
produced the money, I could only gape I made was ten thousand dollars or ten 
and stare in utter discomfiture. cents. 

* This story began in The Cavalier for February. 
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THE TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
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However, a court-room training, where 
one is apt at any moment to be tripped 
up by the unanticipated disclosure of 
some witness, or a cunning question from 
opposing counsel, renders one more or 
less capable of masking his true feel- 
‘ings; and I felt reasonably certain that 
Joe detected nothing of my discomposure 
in my calm and assured bearing. 

1 took opportunity, too, to go over the 
whole matter pretty thoroughly in my 
mind before I spoke again, and 1 soon 
realized that, no matter what the produc- 
tion of the ten thousand might tend to 
show, there were too many other discrep- 
ancies in the lad’s statement to regard it 
as anything but a bald fabrication. 

“Look here, Joe,” I said, touching at 
once upon what I readily saw was the 
key-note of his purpose, “ whatever put 
it into your ‘head that your father might 
be suspected of this crime?” 

“Why, wouldn’t anybody think so?” 
he demanded. “ That is,’ -hastily cor- 
recting himself, “anybody who didn’t 
know I was the one. 
reason enough to do it? 

“He's only flesh and blood ; and when 
he thought of handing over to that old 
cormorant the money he wanted so much 
in ordef to save me from scandal and 
disgrace, what more likely than that he 
should let his anger get the better of 
him, and blaze away without ever count- 
ing the cost? 

“Of course, he didn’t do so,” he 
checked himself once more; “but I am 
only telling you what anybody who 
didn’t know might think. Why, even 
dad himself recognized how easily he 
might be suspected. 

“ All the time that we were in here to- 
gether, he didn’t say much except about 
his having to go to. prison; and when he 
heard Jimmie Weeks say the officers were 
coming, he just fell back in his chair like 
he was shot, and muttered: ‘ At last! At 
last!’ That's what made me resolve to 
up and tell.” 

: I stepped over to him, and laid. my 
hand gently but firmly on his shoulder. 

“My boy,” I said, “there is no need 
for you to attempt to play martyr in or- 
der to save your father. When all the 
facts are known, he is in no more danger 
of falling under suspicion than some per- 
son ten thousand miles away.” 


Didn’t he have 


at Eh? ” 

He stared at me incredulously. 

“T mean just what I say. Neither 
you nor your father had any hand in 
Major Waring’s death, and it is idle for 
either of you to attempt to accuse him- 
self of it. I have not time at present to 
go into the proofs of your father’s in-. 
nocence; but you may take it from me 
that they are absolute and unassailable. 
In other words, Joe, generous as was your 
impulse to play scapegoat for him, it was 
superfluous and unnecessary.” 

“You are sure of this?” He studied 
me warily before committing himself. 
“You would not deceive me for any rea- 
son, Mr. Cook, upon a matter which 
means so much to all of us?” 

“T pledge you my honor that I have 
told you nothing but the’ exact truth. 
You and your father are both my clients, 
remember, and my first duty is to you.” 

The boy, convinced at last, leaned back 
in his chair, and, relaxing the long strain 
he had imposed upon himself, heaved a 
deep and heartfelt sigh of relief. 

““And now, Joe,” I said, ‘‘tell me 
where ‘you got that ten thousand dol- 
lars?” - 

A spice of mischief flashed into his eye, 
which told me that he had not been 
wholly unobservant of my flutter of as- 
tonishment when he brought forth the 
money. 

“How do you know that I did not 
take it out of the safe, as I told you a 
while ago?”’ he demanded impudently 

“ Because,” I responded, ‘‘ as soon as 
I took time to consider, I knew that it 
was impossible. After your return from 
the target-practise, you were never in the 
house at all, except for a moment or two 
with Phil Waring, but went immediately 
to the shrubbery path at the rear of the 
house, where Jimmie Weeks and I held 
you under observation all the time. 

“You were there at the time the safe 
was robbed, and also, according to Jim- 
mie, who I would believe on an estimate 
of time sooner than most clocks, at the 
moment of the murder. Consequently, it 
was a certainty with me that you were 
guilty of neither crime, and all your fran- 
tic lying did not impose upon me for a 
single second.” 

‘““Say,” he grinned, “I did rather 
crowd the Munchausen thing on you 
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there for a bit, didn’t I? And tell me,” 
struck by a lively recollection, ‘‘ did the 
old major come on horseback or not? 
Gee, but you had me faded there for a 
minute when you put that question up 
to me!” 

“Yes; and, as with most of your other 
guesses, you failed to score,” I answered 
trenchantly. -“ However, I have not the 
time now to take up all your various per- 
versions of the truth. What I want to 
know is, where you got the ten thousand 
dollars?” 

“Why, Claridge gave it to me,” he 
confessed. 

“ Claridge?” 

“ Ves; he slipped it to me when I came 
back to the house with Jimmie Weeks 
after everything was over, at the same 
time whispering to me that he had found 
it in the drawing-room when he straight- 
ened things out, but that I had better 
keep dark about it, as it might make 
things look worse for dad. 

“ That is where I first got the notion— 
crazy though it seems to me now in look- 
ing back—that dad could -possibly have 
been the murderer. 

‘“Then, when I came in here,” he went 
on, ‘dad merely said: ‘ Joe, the safe has 
been robbed, and Major Waring killed. 
Have you anything to say to me about 
it?’ He looked sort of queer a sick 
when he asked it, and I thought he was 
afraid I was going to turn from him, or 
rave at him, or something of that kind 
for having done it. 

“So I told him: ‘ No, 1 haven’t any- 
thing to say,’ and I started to shake hands 
with him, and assure him that nothing 
either of us could ever do would make 
any difference with me in regard to him, 
and that I was certain he felt the same 
way about me, and how we must always 
stand together no matter what happened. 

“T thought it would cheer him up, but 
it'didn’t, He waved my hand away, and 
just crumpled up in his chair more than 
ever. Then he began to mutter to him: 
self about his being old, and how it didn’t 
make any difference what became of him ; 
and he told mé he had fully made up his 
mind to accept the consequences for what 
had happened, and that I mustn’t at- 
tempt to interfere. 

“*T shall go through it without fal- 
tering, never fear, my boy,’ he kept say- 
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ing over and over to me; but all the time 
I could see what a terrible thing it was 
going to be to him. 

“So when he gave way at hearing the 
officers were coming, I just couldn't 
Stand it any longer, and resolved I’d save 
him at any cost. 

“ And now you say,” he questioned, 
“that he was simply playing the same 
game on me, believing that. I was to 
blame? Oh, have the dear, old boy in 
here at once, and set him straight. He 
still thinks it is the truth, remember, and 
I know how he must be suffering. Have 


- him in.” 


He was half-way across the room as 
he spoke, and already had his hand on 
the knob; but I detained him. I knew 
how he would probably burst out on his 
father with the news, heedless of who 
might be standing by; and that did not 
suit my purposes at all. I, therefore, told 
him. to remain in the room, that I would 
summon Mr. Gordon without delay, 

It proved no difficult task. My old 
friend. was hovering close at hand in a 


‘fever of anxiety, and came forward at 


once at my signal. On the threshold of 
the room, however, he paused and drew 
back, as though dreading what he might 
have to hear, at-the same time question- 
ingly searching my face. 

I caught him by the arm, though, and, 
drawing him inside, closed the door, 

““Mr. Gordon,” I said without prelim- 
inary, “ Joe here has confessed what I 
knew. all along, that, when -he accused 
himself in this affair, he was uttering an 
absolute untruth.” 

- The old gentleman gave back a step, 
his expression a strange mixture of re: 
lief, unbelief, and incomprehension- 

“What you knew all along?” he 
stammered. ‘' Do. you really mean to tell 
me—’’ 

‘* F mean to tel? you,” I broke in, “ that 
the time has come for you both to drop 
this silly idea of self-sacrifice in order to 
Neither of you 
had any part in this thing, and, so far 
as I can see, nothing remains for the two 
of you except apologies for the wrong 
suspicions you have mutually enter- 
tained.” : 

Gordon still seemed to find it hard, 
however, to get the facts through his 
head: 
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“You are not deceiving me, Cook?” 


he challenged as his son had done. “ You. 


have proofs of the boy’s innocence? ”’ 

“ Unquestionable ones,” I answered. 
“He had no more to do with it than you 
had.” 

And I briefly recounted for his benefit 
the evidence Jimmie Weeks and I were 
prepared to give in Joe’s behalf. 

Convinced at last, the old man turned 
with a cry of gladness — gladness min- 
gled with contrition. 

“Oh, my son, my son,” he sobbed joy- 
fully, “forgive me for having doubted 
you. I should have known better, but in 
my excited and overwrought state, the 
circumstances seemed to point straight in 
your direction. Tell me that you forgive 
me, Joe—that you do not hold my lack 
of faith against me?” 

Almost equally affected, the other tried 
to conceal his emotion under a laugh. 

“T don’t see that I have anything on 
you in that respect, dad. To me, it looks 
a good deal like a case of horse and 
horse.” 

“That is so.” ‘The father’s tone grew 
even more deeply affectionate. ‘‘ And, 
believing me guilty, you were willing to 
take the blame upon your own young 
shoulders, and suffer in my place. Ah, 
that was noble of you, Joe; nothing less 
than heroic!” 

I had turned away during this scene, 
not desiring to intrude upon their trans- 
ports; but, recognizing that time was 
passing, and many questions remained to 
be settled before the arrival 6f the coro- 
ner, I made bold to interrupt. 

“Mr. Gordon,” I said, “I think you 
should know without further delay that 


the money of which you supposed your-. 


self to be robbed has turned up. It was 
handed to Joe by Claridge, who says that 
he found it on the floor after the discov- 
ery of the murder; and, if his story be 
true, I can only conclude that it must 
have been dropped by the murderer 
either in his encounter with his victim, 
or at the first moment of his subsequent 
flight.” 

‘Eh? The money returned?” ‘He 
was fully as startled as I had expected 
him to be. ‘Where is it? Let me 
see it.” : 

I showed him the unbroken packet of 
bills upon the table, and assured him that 
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the ten thousand was intact, just as 1 had 
handed it to him. 

‘““And you say, Claridge gave you 
this?’ he turned wonderingly to Joe; 
“and that he found it on the floor in 
front? Why, perhaps there may be a 
clue in this to the real perpetrator of the 
crime. Let us have Claridge up and 
question him more fully in regard to it. 
Eh, Cook?” 

I interposed no objection, in fact it 
was just what I was goimg to suggest 
myself ; so he pressed the bell, and a mo- 
ment*or two later the butler’s deferen- 
tial knock sounded at the door. 

“Claridge,” Mr. Gordon started to 
question him almost before he was fairly 
in the room, “I want you to tell us all 
about that package of money you found, 
when you straightened up after the mur- 
der?” 

“Package of money, sir?” the man 
backed up against the door, and cast a 
reproachful eye at Joe. 

“Yes,” impatiently. ‘“ And don’t stand 
there and stare at me as though you 
didn’t know what I was talking about. 
You found this, didn’t you?”’ He thrust 
the bundle of bills almost under the but- 
ler’s nose. ‘And gave it to Joe?” 

Claridge gazed askance at the ten 
thousand, as if it were a bomb apt to 
go off at any moment and blow us all 
sky-high ; but made no answer. 

** Well?” demanded Mr. Gordon. 

“JT was a ‘oping, sor,” he coughed 
unhappily, ‘that I might not ‘ave to 
answer any questions in regard to that 
haffair. I was a ‘oping, in short, that it 
might remain a private transaction be- 
tween me an’ Mister Joe. ‘E ’ad need 
of the money, I knew, and.I thought it 
might come in ’andy to ’im; but if I ’ad 
knowed ’e was goin’ to split on me I’d 
sooner ’ave chopped off my right ’and 
than to ‘ave used it for. sich a purpose. 

“Ow,” he shook his head gloomily, 
“am I goin’ to ’elp telling it hall to 
the cor’ner, when ’e hasks me? And you 
know what it is, sir, if one gets to telling 
things to a hofficer. ‘Fore ’e thinks, 
‘ell ’ave let ’is mouth run away with 
im. Begging your pardon, sir, Mister 
Joe ’d ‘ave better let sleepin’ dogs lie. 
Much better.” 

He continued to frown so portenfous- 
ly, and shake his head with such solemn 
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warning, that Gordon, taken aback, 
could only gaze at the demonstration in 
bewildered wonderment. 

‘Bless my soul,” the old gentleman 
finally burst out, turning to me, ‘“ what 
is the fellow trying to get at with all this 
rigmarole? He seems to be afraid that 
he’ll tell something to the coroner. Well, 
that is exactly what we want him to do; 
pnly we want him to let us know it 
first.” 

I was as unable as he to extract any 
meaning from the butler’s oracular ut- 
terance; but Joe, nimbler-witted perhaps 
than either of us, hit upon the explana- 
tion without any difficulty. 

“Why, can’t you understand?” he 
cried. ‘‘Claridge has run aground on 
the same rock that had me anchored. He 
don’t want to do anything to make the 
situation blacker for dad than he thinks 
it already is.” 

“Ah,” I leaned toward the man with 
a new understanding. ‘Is that it, Clar- 
idge? Believing Mr. Gordon guilty, you 
are desirous of doing nothing which 
should add to the suspicion against 
him?” 

“Well, sir,” he muttered apologetic- 
ally. -“I ain’t sayin’ but what, Mr. Gor- 
don ’aving been an huncommon good 
master to me, if by ’olding my tongue 
a bit I could ’elp ’im, I wasn’t willin’ 
to do it.” » 

‘But there is no need for you to hold 
your tongue, Claridge,’ I said. ‘ You 
may tell everything you know as fully 
and freely as you please.” 

He scanned my face still doubtfully. 

“ But, begging your pardon, even you 
yourself hacted a bit puzzled, Mr. Cook, 
when I was talking to you habove stairs.” 
' “ Possibly,” I granted; “but since 
then, my good fellow, I have come to 
see things in a clearer light. ‘There are 
many evidences to prove Mr. Gordon’s 
innocence; but I will offer you the one 
with which you are most familiar. You 
remember when you admitted Major 
Waring to the house?” * 

“Hoh, yes, sir. Tain’t likely I'd 
‘ave so soon forgot it.” 

“Well, then, figuring the time of the 
murder as three or four minutes before 
my entrance, and five or six minutes 
prior to your having been summoned, tell 
me whether you think it possible for a 
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man of Mr. Gordon's years to have com- 
mitted the crime, carried the gun up- 
stairs and put it away,.and then return 
so as to be on the scene almost simul- 
taneously with my own appearance?” 
The. point struck him. He stood gap- 
ing incredulously at me a moment; then 


‘almost shouted in his exuberance: 


“T see, sir! I see! 'Twasn’t the mas- 
ter that done it after all! Begging your 
pardon, sir, Mr. Gordon,” he turned to 
the smiling old gentleman, “but if I 
might be so bold, I’d like, sir, to take 
your ’and.” ‘ 

“And now, Claridge,”’ I said, when he 
had calmed down to something like his 
usual demeanor, ‘suppose you tell us 
about the finding of this money?” 

“Hoh, there -hain’t nothing much to 
tell, sir. I ’ad been straightenin’ out 
the droring-room when I come across it, 
and supposin’ the master ‘ad flung it 
there a purpose to carry hout 'is game 
of ’aving been robbed, and was intending 
to get it later and give it to Mister Joe, 
I thought if maybe I ’anded it over to 
"im,. it might. save ’im being seen- get it, 
and so causing trouble for ’isself.” 

“You found it where you supposed I 
had flung it?”’ repeated Gordon. “ But 
where was that?” : ; Z 

“Why, be’ind thé door of the misic- 
Toom, sir.” 

“Behind the door of the music-room? 
—Did you speak, Cook? No? Then, 
as I was about to say, since it could hard- 
ly have fallen there by aceident, it must 
have been pushed in there unobserved by 
Claridge while he was cleaning up. Not 
much of a clue, then, is it, after all?” 

‘But I had a different idea. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AT THE INQUEST. 


HE arrival at. the moment of the of- 
ficers prevented, not at all to my 
dissatisfaction, further discussion 

among us for the time being. __ 

Claridge went back to his duties while 
Mr. Gordon, Joe, and I filed out into 
the hall to give what assistance might be 
in our power to. the investigation. 

The coroner, I noted, was of the or- 

dinary elderly, bewhiskered type of coun- 
try official, easy-going, I judged, and not 
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apt to step outside of tHe perfunctory 
routine of his province; but the deputy 
sheriff, who accompanied him, was of 
different mold—young,' alert, intelligent- 
looking, and doubtless ambitious. He was 
one, I calculated, that it would be hard 
to hoodwink, and impossible to suborn. 

He shook hands only stiffly with our 
party, and while Mr. Gordon was ex- 
changing a few courteous platitudes with 
the coroner, stood to one side, glancing 
about the hall with keenly observant 
eves. 

“ Wa’al,” the coroner finally drawled, 
turning to him, yet not without a depre- 
catory glance in the direction of Mr. Gor- 
don. “ Wa’ al, Jim, I s’pose we might as 


wa’al go*over the ground, an’ see what ' 


we kin “make out of it, though from what 
the squire here says, I misdoubt if we’re 
goin’ to git mtch results.” 

The deputy sheriff nodded impatient- 
ly. Lean, sharp-eyed, all bone and mus- 
cle, he reminded me somehow of a 
hound eager to be off on the scent, and 
fretting at the delay in starting. 

Their inquiry was necessarily post- 
poned a few minutes longer, however, 
for just then the automobile party com- 
prising the two “ Baltimore belles” and 
their cavalier returned, and our host had 
to beg a short indulgence while he ex- 
plained the situation to them. ES 

“This accounts for all the people stop- 
ping in the house, does it?” growled the 
youthful officer to me, jerking his head 
in the direction of the awed newcomers 
listening to Mr. Gordon’ s story. 

“All except two,” I informed him; 
“another motor party, a Mr. Ballard and 
Mrs. Weeks, who started out for the 
lake, and who will certainly be back 
before long. They should have been 
here sooner than this,” - 

“Mrs, Weeks?”’-he repeated. ‘ Wife 
of’ the fellow yonder. who was telephon- 
ing us in such a fluster, and said he was 
sure the job must have been done by one 
of the hired help? 

“ Guess I know her,” he added, as I 
gave assent. “‘ Lively little woman, with 
snapping black eyes, that’s always bust- 
in’ the speed limit sky-high, ain’t she? 


Well, she didn’t go to no lake, I can tell’ 


you. Not this afternoon.” 
_ ‘What do you mean?” I asked quick-+ 
ly, struck by something in his tone. 
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“Just what I say. Her and the chap 
that was with her coming round the cor- 
ner up by the depot like they was shot 
out of a gun smashed. into a telegraph- 
pole, and mussed things up considerable. 

“Funny you folks hadn’t heard of it,” 
noting my startled expression. ‘‘ Why, 
that was early in the afternoon—not 
long after two o'clock, I should say.” 

““Was Mrs. Weeks hurt?” I demand- 
edyx== . 

“No, not a mite. She landed light 
as a feather, and was up on her feet in 
a minute; but the machine was a sight, 
and the fellow that was with her was in 
pretty bad shape. 

“No bones broke, I believe; but so 
scratched and bruised up that they load- 
ed him on a train which had just pulled 
in, and took him over to the hospital at 
Mineola.” 

“And what became of Mrs. 
then?” . 

“Oh, she bustled round getting her 
car took over to the shop, and then 
George Ely coming along in his runa- 
bout, took her up, and they started off 
this way. That’s what puzzles me, that 
you say she ain’t showed up yet, unless, 


Weeks 


‘indeed, she’s run into more mischief.” 


Unheeding his speculations, however, 
I hastily called Jimmie over, and re- 
cited to him what I had just heard. 

“ What has become of her, do you sup- 
pose?’’ I questioned anxiously. ‘ Hadn’t 
we better commence to do some tele- 
phoning, and see if we can get any trace 
of her?” 

But Jimmie, once assured that his 
sprightly spouse had sustained no injury 
in the accident, refused to become ex- 


_ cited. 


“Tt would be just like Anna,” he ob- 
served calmly, ‘‘ to say nothing about the 
affair, but sneak quietly home and lie low 
until dinner-time, then giving some 
plausible excuse for Ballard’s non-ap- 
pearance. 

“She is terribly afraid of my forbid- 
ding her motor-trips altogether, you see, 
and as we were leaving here on Monday 
morning, she mighty readily hope that I 
would never learn, of this ‘particular 
smash, or raise any question when she 
told me she had sent the car to the gar- 
age for some necessary repairs. 

“Two o'clock, you say, this thing hap- 
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pened?” he asked the deputy sheriff 
Tuminatively. ‘That would have brought 
her home, Cook, just about the time you 
and I were strolling through the grounds. 
Yes, I’ll bet a thousand dollars to a red 


apple that she’s been hiding from me- 


up-stairs in her room all the time.”’ 

As he finished, he turned to the stair- 
way, evidently bent upon affirming his 
conclusions, and when he reappeared a 
few moments later his air of conscious 
triumph showed that he had not been 
mistaken. 

‘“She was playing ‘possum up there 
all right,” he whispered to me with a 
twinkle in his eye. “ Although I guess 
she had really dropped off to sleep, 
knocked out by the éxcitement of the 
accident and all that sort of thing. 

“Anyhow, it took me a precious long 
time to rout her out, and she knew ab- 
solutely nothing of all that has been go- 
ing on down here. She is naturally con- 
siderably shaken now at learning there 
has been a murder in the house; but she 
says she'll pull herself together and be 
down right away.” 

I merely nodded, and did not pursue 
the subject; for by this time the officers 
had commenced upon their inquiry, and 
I was anxious to watch the trend their 
questioning might take. 

The coroner did most of the interro- 
gating, while his companion stood aloof, 
only occasionally interjecting some curt 
suggestion ; but I could see he was close- 
ly following the information elicited, 
and his keen gray eyes never ceased from 
Studying each one of us in turn. 

Mr. Gordon told his story, but, ab- 
solved from the haunting fear that he 
might be incriminating his own son, 
with much better effect than when he had 
recited it to the doctor. 

Joe gave a straightforward and con- 
vincing account of his movements. I 
followed with what was really more an 
argument in favor of the innocence of 
Mr. Gordon and Joe than a relation of 
my own experiences, being happily sub- 
stantiated in most of the points 1 made 
by Jimmie Weeks. 

Then Claridge was called upon, and 
no longer apprehensive of “ letting his 
mouth run away with him,” proved. an 
excellent witness. 

All of it was very satisfactory to us of 
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the household seeking to avoid scandal 
and notoriety, but hardly so to the offi- 
cers; since the main points of their in- 
quiry—who had killed Major Waring 
and why?—were as far from solution as 
at the beginning. 

All that had been established so far 
was that none of us present could pos- 
sibly be implicated. 

The coroner frowned, and directed 
that Phil Waring be asked to come in. 
He, since the somewhat painful scene 
in' the death-chamber above, had kept 
away from the house, betaking himself 
to a secluded comer of the garden, and 


-temaining seated there upon a bench, 


his head. bowed moodily between his 
hands. 

He must have been aware of the ar- 
rival of the officers at the house and 
known the purpose of their coming; yet 
he had betrayed no curiosity or interest 
in the matter, but apparently indifferent, 
had continued at his solitary reflections. 

Now, at the summons, though, he 
came without delay or hesitation, and 
with his frank, straightforward answers 
to the questions put gave as before an 
impression of absolute sincerity, which 
made it impossible to believe him in any 
way concerned. 

I could see, moreover, that despite ‘his 
apparent guilelessness, he had prepared 
himself in a measure for the ordeal, and 
thus without injuring the seeming can- 
dor of his story he was able to slide 
lightly over many of the points at which 
he had stumbled in his colloquy with 
the doctor. 

In regard to the all-important circum- 
stance of the gun, for instance, he no 
longer insisted that he had taken it up- 
stairs, but said that although such had 
been his first impression, he now remem- 
bered the talk with Joe and the fact 
that they had left it in the hall. 

How the weapon had got to his room, 
he professed himself entirely unable to 
state, and it was undoubtedly true that 
the same argument which I had ad- 
vanced to absolve Mr. Gordon in that 
respect also largely held good with him. 
It was possible with his younger and 
fleeter limbs, but hardly probable that he 
could have had time to commit the mur- 
der, take the gun to his room and then 
return so as to meet me at the door. 
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In short, his testimony was decided- 
ly favorable to himself, but certainly 
threw no added light upon the problem. 

The coroner looked frankly bewildered 
at its conclusion, and I noticed that 
even the deputy sheriff gave a dubious 
shake of the head. They drew aside for 
a moment or two, conversing in whispers, 
then the elder official, turning to Mr. 
Gordon, asked if they ‘had examined all 
wh6 were known to be in close proximity 
at the time of the murder? 

“No,” the old gentleman told him, 
“my daughter was up-stairs in her room, 
and I believe,” he turned to Jimmie, 
“so also was Mrs. Weeks. I am confi- 
dent that neither of them have any 
knowledge which will help you out, but, 
if you wish it, I will have them called.” 

The coroner rather hesitatingly opined 
that perhaps ‘‘ it might look better” ; and 
accordingly a maid, was sent with the 
message, with the result that a moment 
or two later the two descended the stairs. 

At the sound of their light footsteps, 
I felt a slight involuntary movement on 
the part of Phil Waring who was stand- 
ing next to me, and saw his fingers grip 
convulsively the back of a chair on 
which his hands rested; but although I 
glanced almost instantly at his face, his 
expression was under perfect control, 
showing not the slightest trace of emo- 
tion. : 

The next second the women appeared 
at the door. 

They tell me that while Mrs. Jim- 
mie was agitated and. clutched nervously 
at her companion’s arm, Ethel showed 
little of the natural feminine apprehen- 
sion at any matter of legal procedure. 

She was pale, but she held her head 
up, and showed wavering in her step. 

They tell me this, I say. As for my- 
self, I do not know. At the moment 
I was. conscious of but one fact. 

Both of them were wearing gowns of 
btue linen, 





CHAPTER XIII. 
“wr'VE GOT THE MAN!” 


“TADIES ”—the coroner’s manner was 
fairly Chesterfieldian— “I don’t 
suppose that you'll be able to help 

us out none in gittin’ to the root of this 
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here matter; but, since you was close to 
hand, I’m obliged, under the require- 
ments of the law, to ask you if you know 
anything about it, and what the both of 
you was doin’ at or about the time the 
subject of this here Anquest come to his 
death. 


“Now, don’t git skeered, gals, what- 


_ Soever either of you “knows, if anything 


it is.’ 

Responding to this ‘invitation, Ethel 
answered very simply that she had been 
in her room the entire afternoon, except 
for one brief interval between two and 
three o'clock. 

“At which time, as I understand it, 
you went walkin’ out 0’ doors with young 
Mr. Waring here?” interposed the cor- 
oner, indicating Phil with a sidewise jerk 
of the head. 

Her glance half followed his motion, 
but was instantly averted again as she 
threw up her head with a slight compres- 
sion of the lips. Nor did she even so 
much as look again in the direction of 
her lover all the time that she was in the 
room. 

There was no indication of feeling, 
however, in the even, level tone with 
which she answered the question—a tone 
so extraordinarily even and level that it 
struck me as seeming almost to have been 
schooled for the occasion. 

“Yes,” she said, “it was with Mr. 
Waring. After that ’—did I imagine it, 
or did she really hurry in her speech, as 
though fearing she might be stopped and 
asked what Phil and she were talking 
about ?—'‘ after that I returned to my 


_room and resumed my letter-writing. 


“T heard a ring at the bell, which I 
now suppose to have been Major Wa- 
ring’s, but nothing else to denote that 
anything unusual was taking place in the 
house. I did not leave my room again.” 
She repeated this, as though to give it 
emphasis. “I did not leave my- room 
again, nor did I know anything of what 
had occurred, until I was informed: by 
the maid just now, when she came to tell 
me that my presence was desired.” 

She ceased, and, unless I am mis- 
taken, I heard Phil Waring beside, me 
give a quick sigh of relief, and saw his 
hand slowly relax the grip it had main- 
tained on' the back of the chair. 

As for Mrs. Jimmie, who was next 
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called upon to relate her experiences, she 
was much less direct and concise, show- 
ing a tendency in her agitation to drag in 
all sorts of extraneous and immaterial 
matters, and insisting on explaining how 
it was that she had gone to her room 
without acquainting any one of her re- 
turn or of the accident she had sustained. 

“ Of course, I would have told my hus- 
band, if he had been -anywhere round,” 
she asserted, while a skeptical smile flick- 
ered across Jimmie’s lips. ‘‘ But I didn’t 
see any need for all the rest to know, 
simply so that they could tease me and 
call me ‘ joy-rider’ and a slaughterer of 
infants, on account of that young Bal- 
lard. - 

‘So I-sneaked in, and it was so lonely 
and tiresome, there all by myself that 
presently I dropped off to sleep. And 
that’s all I know. * 

“T didn’t see anything, or hear any- 
thing, or know anything of all the dread- 
ful, mysterious things going on until 
Jimmie came up-stairs and told me. 
And if you were to put me on the rack 
and torture me with thumb- screws, I 
couldn’t tell you anything more.” 

Absorbed in my own reflections, I had 
for the most part paid small heed to 
Mrs. Jimmie’s voluble narrative ; but, as 
she came to her concluding sentences, I 
suddenly raised my head. 

The subtle sixth sense which a lawyer 
cultivates from dealing with all sorts and 
conditions of witnesses told me that she 
was lying. : : 

The rest of her statements had been 
accurate enough, or at least as accurate 
asa woman of Mrs, Jimmie’s tempera- 
ment could make any statement; but 
when she said she knew nothing which 
could help out this investigation, I felt it 
in my bones she was lying. 

She was wilfully withholding infor- 
mation. For what purpose or reason, of 
course I could not say; but that she was 
deliberately not telling all she knew, I 
was as positive as that I stood there in 
my shoes. 

Neither did I believe that a recourse 
to the rack and thumb-screws which she 
had invoked would be necessary’ to unseal 
her lips. A good, stiff cross-examina- 
tion, I had no doubt, would speedily 
overthrow her already shaking resolution, 
and my fingers fairly itched to get at her. 
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But the present was not the time for 
that. J promised it to myself as a de- 
ferred pleasure, to be indulged in when 
we two were quite alone. 

The coroner and his associate, how- 
ever, evidently detected nothing ques- 
tionable in her eager protests, and, after 
a few more unimportant questions, let her 
go, as they previously had Ethel. 

This exhausted the list of persons who 
might reasonably be supposed to have 
any direct knowledge of the crime; and 
the two officers, upon Jimmie Weeks’s 
suggestion, proceeded to take up Ran- 
dolph Newman’s theory with. its rather 
dramatic exemplification. 

I watched him for a time at his ma- 
neuvers as he darted here and there about 
the room, playing the part of the mur- 
derer ; but it was a twice-told tale to me, 
and, presently growing tired of the spec- 
tacle, I strolled out.on the lawn in front 
of the house, and tried to piece together 


my disjointed impressions, so as-to form 


a distinct and reasonable hypothesis. 

I had not proceeded far, however, with 
the rather difficult task before Joe came 
out to join me. His eyes were shining, 
and he was evidently lost in a maze of 
admiration. : 

“By Jove, that man Newman is a 
wonder, ain’t he?” he exclaimed. 
“Makes you see a thing just as though 
it was really happening. 

“ Now, I was all at sea about the way 
Major Waring might have -got killed, 
and I would almost have sworn that none 
of the servants had a hand in it; but 
since I’ve seen Newman show how it 
could have been done, I am almost con- 
vinced he-is hitting close to the truth. 

“And I am not the only one, either,”’ 
he went on. ‘“ That young sheriff, if 
I’m not mistaken, is just about of the 
same* opinion. You know how kind of 
stand-offish he was, not paying any atten- 
tion to what the-rest of us said. 

“Well, he’s altogether different with 
Newman; keeps quizzing him, and talk- 
ing to him, and nodding his head to just 
about everything Randolph says.” 

I could not repress acslight exclama- 
tion of impatience. It seemed I had 
been greatly mistaken in the superior in- 
telligence I had ascribed to this young 
fellow, if he could be-taken in by such 
arrant rodomontade and play-acting. 
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“Randolph is certainly 
though, when it comes to describing any- 
thing. You ought to have been down 
here night before last, when he had us 
all simply splitting our sides at a story 
about a young fellow paying off an old 
shark of a money-lender who had expect- 
ed him to default payment. 

“The way he pictured the disconcert- 
ed surprise on that old shark’s face was 
certainly a scream. Dad made him go 
over it three times, and I believe laughed 
harder every time.” 

‘So, Newman told your father a story 
of that kind, did he?” 


“Ves, and do you know I believe that’s , 


where dad got his idea of paying off old 
Major Waring personally and in cash?” 

Something of. the same idea had al- 
ready struck me, and with it the unpleas- 
ant reflection that a person who wanted 
to get a large sum within easy reach 
might well have engaged in such a 
prompting with ulterior motives} but I 
hurriedly put the thought from me. 

I was getting suspicious of everybody, 
I told myself. Surely Newman, who 
had been so open and candid with me, 
and who had revealed such singular no- 
bility of soul— Newman, if anybody, 
should be beyond my jaundiced conjec- 
tures. 

I he say I got a little tired of hear- 
ing Him extolled as a wonder - worker, 
though;.for presently the coroner came 
out to me singing Newman’s praises as 
enthusiastically as Joe had done. 

“We was pretty well up in the air, I 
don’t mind tellin’ you, Mr. Cook,” he 
said. “But, thanks to that there Mr. 
Newman, we’re headed on the right track 
now, I guess; an’ there’ll be somethin’ 
doin’ afore long.” 

“Something doing?” I questioned. 
“You don’t ‘really mean to tell me. that 
you have hit upon a solution of this puz- 
zle?” 

“Pretty near it, Mr. Cook,” he 
langhed. ‘“ Pretty near it. You see, our 
idees was sot at fust that it must have 
been Gordon or Phil Waring on account 
of the bad feelin’ existin’, an’ that kind 
o’ blinded us from seein’ the, straight of 
things; but when this here young New- 
man showed us how easy it could have 
been one of the help, it didn’t take us 
long to figger out the man.” 


a dandy, 


.Jim a signalin’ for me. 
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“The man!” I exclaimed. 

“Sure; it was that dough-faced but- 
ler, theré can’t be no manner of doubt 
about it. Jim is givin’ him the third de- 
gree now in the hope of makin’ him con- 


fess; but whether he does or not, we’re 


goin’ to take him along. We've got enough 
to hold him’ on for the present, -and more 
against him’ll be sure to crop up before 
it comes time for him to stand his trial.” 

I could only gasp. 

Claridge! Claridge, the impeccable! 
It had never entered my head to suspect 
him, nor did I believe, that he was guilty 
now; yet I readily saw how the circum- 
stances told against him. 

He might have robbed the safe, and 
afterward have killed Major Waring so 
as to throw suspicion off his trail. In 
fact, his insistence upon Mr. Gordon’s 
guilt rather lent color to such a theory. 

Certainly, he had had ample opportu- 
nity to commit both crimes; and he, too, 
so far as we knew, was the only one upon 
the scene who could have had time to 
carry the gun up-stairs to Phil’s room 
and regain the first floor in the interval 
before he was summoned to the drawing- 
room. 

“ But—but—” I stammered, catching 
at the one incident in his favor, ‘ he 
turned over the money.” 

“Got scared,” laconically explained 
the coroner. “Lots of ‘em does that. 
They’re bold enough until the thing’s al] 
over, an’ then they'll git the shivers and 
"ll throw away all they went after in the 
hopes of not gittin’ found out. I knowed 
a chap one time— 

“But there,” he interrupted himself, 
as a low, shrill whistle came from 
around at the rear of the house, “that’s 
He’s either got 
what he wanted, or else he thinks there 
ain’t no use in tryin’ any more for the 
present. At any rate, it means we take 
him to town with us, an’ he wants me to 
bring the bracelets.” 

So, tugging at a pair of clumsy hand- 
cuffs which seemed to have become 
jammed in his pocket, he broke into a 
run and passed around the corner of the 
house. 

I stood there quite dumfounded by this 
sudden turn of events, so absorbed, in- 
deed, that I did not observe Newman 
had approached and was standing beside 
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me, until I started at the sight of the 
butler, heavily ironed, being led out to- 
ward their buggy by his captors. 

“Look at your work,” I said indig- 


nantly. “There goes Claridge.” 

“Yes,” he answered lightly, ‘ ‘he 
walks between with gyves, upon his 
wrists.’ ” ae 


I started to reply, but on second 
thought decided not to, and walked 
away. He may not have remembered the 


source of his quotation, but I did. It: 


was from the poem of ‘ Eugene Aram ” 
in the old school-book readers. 

' He had given me food for thought, 
and as a result I sent that night a long 
telegram to a firm of New York- detec- 
tives with whom I had had previous deal- 
ings, and whom I know to be reliable. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A MIDNIGHT VISION. 


ITH the arrest of Claridge, the ten- 
sion upon us all somewhat re- 
laxed, and matters at Blenheim 

assumed something approaching a nor- 
mal tone. - 

‘The butler might or might not be guil- 
ty. I do not think in our hearts any of 
us believed he was. 

But at least something definite had 
been accomplished. We no longer need- 
ed to eye each other askance every mo- 
‘ment, and constantly hold our breaths in 
dread of an explosion. 

Whatever the future might have to 
bring forth, there was, for the present at 
any rate, a sense of relief in the knowl- 
edge that the theory of: the officers would 
be generally accepted, and that no skele- 
tons would be dragged out of closets to 
flaunt their clanking bones in a whirl of 
rife speculation. 

It was rough on Claridge, no doubt, if 
he were really innocent; but it gave the 
rest of us a breathing spell for which 
we could not well help but be thankful. 

Our party, in the essentials, remained 
about as it had been before. The “ Bal- 
timore belles,” with their escort of the 
afternoon, took -their departure imme- 
diately, and Phil Waring returned as 
master to the home whose dust he had 
shaken from his feet. — 

Newman stayed on at the request of 
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the coroner to render further assistance, 
I at the urgent appeal of Mr. Gordon; 
and Mrs. Jimmie Weeks was so hysterical 
and agitated over her experiences that she 
developed ‘a fever and took to her bed, 
with Jimmie playing devoted attendance 
upon her as a sick nurse. 

The interview which I had promised 
myself with her was thus necessarily post- 
poned ; but I made up my mind very dis- 
tinctly that she should not escape from 
Blenheim without giving me her confi- 
dence. 

The very first opportunity that I could 
catch her alone, I would find out what it 
was she was trying to conceal. 

Things returned at Blenheim, I say, to 
almost their normal tone; and yet the 
absence of Claridge was easy to be noted. 
The house no longer ran on greased 
wheels, as it were, as when under the con- 
trol of that master hand. 

The underling promoted to his place 
did his best; but dinner was late and 
poor, the service far from smooth, and I 
could see~that the entire routine of the 
household, indeed, was upset by countless 
little flurries and discords. 

One of these, for instance, which hap- 
pened to fall under my notice, was in 
connection with the packing up of Phil 
Waring’s things. 

He had sent a man over from Deep- 
dene to gather together his belongings, 
and it seemed that a certain gray suit 
was missing from the list. 

If Claridge had been on hand, the mat- 
ter. would have been straightened out 
without trouble; but, as it was, the loss 
occasioned such high words and such an 
amount of shrill recrimination between 
the representatives of the respective es- 
tablishments, that the turmoil became 
audible all over the house. 

In fact, I doubt not that the substitute 
butler, resentful of the aspersions cast 
upon his honesty, would have promptly 


proceeded to punch the Deepdene serv- 


ant’s head if Newman had not appeared 
at that moment with the missing apparel 
and explained that it had been left in his 
room by mistake after pressing. 

If Waring’s messenger brought disor- 
der and tumult to the back of the house, 
however, it must also be admitted that he 
bore balm for certain anxieties still 
troubling those in front; for he was 
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charged with a note from his master to 
Mt. Gordon in which Phil begged the 
latter to keep the ten thousand dollars 
and use it to relieve Joe’s entanglement. 

“Any further accommodation which I 
can show you,” the note concluded, “I 
trust, dear Mr. Gordon, you will not hesi- 
tate to ask. It will not only be a pleasure 
to me personally, but also a redress for 
the difficulties to which you have been 
put, which I believe my father himself 
would have offered had he returned to his 
real self. oes 

“ For, in reviewing the history of the 
past few months, I cannot account for his 
unreasonable hostility.toward such an old 
friend as you, or, indeed, his conduct in 
relation to myself, on any other theory 
than that he had lost his mind. 

“ This, I believe, not only because it 
is a charitable view to take, but. also be- 
cause of the many evidences of an erratic 
and whimsical disposition which I have 
discovered in the management of affairs 
here at Deepdene. 

“ At any rate, I want you, Mr. Gor- 
don, fo regard me in the same light as 


you did him, prior to your unhappy dis- 


agreement, and to avail yourself freely of 
any assistance which I may be able to 
offer.” : 

“Do not for a moment be deterred 
from accepting the teri thousand by rea- 
son of a fear that I may have use for it 
on Monday for the guarantee of which I 
was speaking to you. I am, of course, in 
a financial -position now to secure any 
amount that I may need, in case I should 
still decide to go after the contract.” 

“Well, that is certainly very hand- 
some of Phil,” commented Joe, showing 
by the long breath he drew what a relief 
was this final lifting of the burden which 
had rested on his young shoulders. 
~“ Tt’s good of him not to preach, too, 
as he might so easily have done, with my 
foolishness as a text. I guess he knows, 
though, that I’ve had my lesson good and 
strong, and that if I should ever specu- 
late again after this, whatever he might 
say now would only be a waste of words.” 

“Yes,” his father repeated thought- 
fully, ‘it’s very handsome of him, and 
just what he might have been expected 
to do with that big heart of his. But 
does it not strike you as a little strange 
that. in view of his intimate relations 
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here, he should have made the offer in 
writing; rather than to have come him- 
self?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Joe shook his. 
head. “ He’s naturally knocked out by 
what has happened, and no doubt feels 
a little embarrassment. and ‘stiffness over 
showing up here so soon. On the other 
hand, he wanted to relieve you at once 
from any bother or uncertainty over what 
he intended to do. No, no, dad, I don’t 
see anything remarkable at all.in his hav- 
ing written.” 

“Still,” pondered Mr. Gordon, “he 
might at least have said when he was 
coming over, or have indicated when it 
would have been convenient for him to 
see me at Deepdene. Why, he has not 
even sent any word here to Ethel, nor 
has she had any other message from him. 
I asked the man particularly, and he said 
he was only charged with the delivery of 
the one note. ‘That certainly looks a 
trifle odd.” : 

Joe, however, was inclined to think 
that, under the circumstances, nothing 
ought to be considered odd, and I osten- 
sibly agreed with him, although secretly 
I shared some of Mr. Gordon’s feeling 
that there was something underneath the 
young man’s staying away from Blen- 
heim. 

That there was a misunderstanding or 
coolness of some character between him 
and Ethel, I could not doubt. The hor- 
ror, affliction; and tribulation incident to 
the tragedy would not have sufficed to so 
estrange them; those were the very cir- 
cumstances which would draw people in 
their condition together for mutual sol- 
ace and sympathy. 

Yet she had proudly averted her glance 
from him at the inquest, nor had he 
sought her out at any time, or even so 
much as exchanged a word with her. 
And he was still maintaining a stubborn 
silence, not so much as mentioning her in 
the note he had sent to her father. Was 
this the action of the lover which Phil 
Waring had always shown himself? 

Yes, there was unquestionably a serious 
breach between the two. But what was 
the cause? 

That was a point which might mean 
much, but upon which I was all at sea. 
Had it arisen at that conference between 
them out in the garden prior to the mur- 
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der, or was it of later origin, due to the 
murder itself —due to some knowledge 
which one held in regard to the other 
concerning that gruesome event? 

In the latter case, this lovers’ quarrel 
—usually a pretty and diverting circum- 
stance—might come to have a dire and 
portentous significance. 


I had small time to debate the question . 


then, however, or to decide upon any 
line of action for myself; for just then 
the bell began to ring, and for an hour or 
more I was busy in seeing the reporters 
and giving out the statement which Mr. 
Gordon had entrusted me to make on be- 
half of the family. 

There was little chance for musing or 
deliberation, as may well be imagined, 
while I was dodging the shrewd interrog- 
atories of the ‘ préss-gang,” and, though 
really suppressing all that I could, trying 
to appear perfectly open and candid in 
my responses; but at last, after an hour 
or more of it, I got rid of the last of 
them, and, lighting a cigar, strolled out 
in the grounds to be alone and draw my 
soattered wits together. 

I smoked and thought, and thought and 
smoked, until two cigars had been con- 
sumed, and still I was no nearer getting 
light upon the problem which perplexed 
me than I had been in the beginning. 

It was growing late. All the win- 
dows of the house had by this time be- 
come darkened, and the people within 
were no doubt already wrapped in sleep. 

It was getting damp and chilly out in 
the grounds, too, with the moon down and 
a wraithlike mist coming up from the bay. 

I felt a twinge of my old enemy, rheu- 
matism ; and, throwing away my ‘smoked- 
out cigar, decided to go in. Perhaps a 
night’s sleep would bring mé clearer per- 
ceptions, and enable me to read the rid- 
dle. 

At present, all I could do was go round 
in a circle like a cat. chasing its own tail. 

If Phil and Ethel’s misunderstanding 
was a merely trivial one, rising between 
them previous to the murder, it was very 
unlike the girl to have stood aloof from 
him in his trouble. 

If I knew her aright, she would have 
sunk all considerations of pride or of- 
fense at such a time, and have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with him to face 
whatever might occur. 
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Yet, if the alienation was a result or 
consequence ofsthe murder, one of two 
things seemed certain: either she knew 
or suspected him of some guilty connec- 
tion with that fact, or he held the same 
knowledge or suspicion in regard to her. 

Was it she whose blue linen dress I 
had seen whisk from behind the music- 
room door? Then she must either know 
who shot down old Major Waring, or— 
have done the deed herself! 

Had she done it? Had he seen her on 
his hurried entrance to the house, and 
fled, stricken with horror, from the place? 
Was that the reason he now stayed away 
from her? 

Or, had he done it? Had she seen him 
at the parricidal act and shrunk, cower- 
ing, away from the spectacle? 

Had it been with inward revolt and 
shuddering that she turned her eyes from 
him at the inquest? 

Either hypothesis was absolutely un- 
tenable to me. I simply could not be- 
lieve that Ethel Gordon had done this 
thing, nor doubt the sincerity of War- 
ing’s story that his father had already 
been slain before he reached his side. 

Yet I was sure that neither of them had 
so far divulged all that they knew about 
the affair. Each was striving to conceal 
and cover up some damning point. What 
was it? . 

So I whipped my weary reasoning pow- 
ers round and round the stump, and ar- 
rived at no place. 

There was every indicatioh, I ad- 
mitted, that either one or the other of the 
pair was guilty; yet I was positive, with 
a conviction which could not be shaken, 
that both were absolutely innocent. 

Who, then, is the murderer, I-asked 
myself, trying another tack ; Claridge? 

No, I was equally certain it was not 
Claridge. In fact, the only person to- 
ward whom I could even raise a suspi- 
cion was Randolph Newman; and that 
was absurd. Not only was I without 
logical reason for doubting him, but the 
man had an unassailable alibi. By the 
testimony of a United States government 
clock, he was five miles away from the 
scene at the time the crime had been com- 
mitted. 

As I say, the problem was undecipher- 
able to me, dark and uncertain to my 
mental vision as the foggy night had be- 
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come to my physical eyes. I took one 
more turn as far down as where. the 
woodland commenced, in the hope of 
clarifying my wits, then gave it up and 
started for the house. 

But at that moment a glimmer of light 
showed at the front door. It opened cau- 
tiously, and was softly closed again; but 
in the interval I saw that a woman had 
emerged. 

Guided more by the sound of her foot- 


steps than by any sense of sight, I hur-_ 


ried over to a path I realized she was 
following, and crouched down in the 
shelter of a big bush. 

A moment later she passed, and, glan- 
cing out from my concealnient, I saw 
that it was Ethel Gordon. 


CHAPTER XV. 
ETHEL’S ERRAND. 


ITH a lightness and agility which 
surprised even myself,-I darted 
out from under the bush and fol- 

lowed hard upon the girl’s trail. 

What she was doing out in the grounds 
alone at this time of night I could not 
imagine; but I was certain that her-ex- 
cursion had something to do with the 
mystery which had so successfully baf- 
fled me, and I was determined not to lose 
this chance of gaining a clue to its so- 
lution. 

Yet it was, I soon found, no easy task 
which I had set myself. 

I had, of course, the mist and darkness 


of the night in my favor as a screen to’ 


cover me in case she should turn and 
glance back; still this was equally a dis- 
advantage, for I had to creep so close to 
keep her in sight that there was constant 
danger she might hear my movements, 
and, recognizing that she was under 
espionage, ‘desist from her purpose. 

By keeping to the grass as much as I 
could, and stepping along on tiptoe when 
I was compelled to resort to the path, L 
managed to overcome this hazard to a 
considerable extent, and at the same time 
hold within a few feet of her during the 
entire course of her ramble. 

Ramble, though, is hardly the proper 
word to use, after all; for she walked 
straight along, swiftly, undeviatingly, 
and evidently with a direct aim in view. 
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Manifestly, too, she deemed herself 
safe from pursuit or watching, both on 
account of the character of the night and 
because she had probably assured herself 
that all within the house were asleep be- 
fore she ventured out. 

At any rate, she showed, as I say, no 
hesitation or excess of caution in her 
movements; but proceeded, without fal- 
tering or divergence, right along the path 
leading to the shore. 

The way led her close to the edge of 
the Deepdene boundary-line; and as I 
realized the direction she was taking, the 
suspicion woke within me that it might 
perhaps be a romantic rendezvous she was 
seeking with her lover. 

Had I been merely an old fool, then, 
poking around into mare’s-nests, and in- 
venting mysteries where none existed? 
For a moment I was almost decided to 
spare myself the attack of rheumatism 
which I knew this adventure would bring 
on, and return to the house. 

“But no, the reflection came imme- 
diately. There were too many unex- 
plained circumstances in connection with 
this pair to permit of, it being a simple 
tryst. 

_If she were going to meet her fiancé, 
it was to hear some statement from him, 
or to give him one on her own behalf; 
and I must overhear what passed between 
them. : 

So I plodded along in her wake more 
doggedly than ever, giving her no chance 
to slip out of my sight, but ranging up so 
close that at times I could almost have 
touched her with my outstretched hand. 

It soon became apparent, moreover, 
that the conjecture I had made in regard 
to her destination and purpose was a mis- 
take. She turned where a branching path 
would have led her over into the Deep- 
dene property, and continued on the 
straight line to the bay. = 

Ahead of her now loomed up the com- 
bination boat and bathing house and the 
landing; but she did not stop. Out on 
the little dock she walked—out to its very 
end, and stood looking over into the deep, 
black water underneath. 

A sudden, new apprehension seized me 
as to her intention. To call out to her 
would, by startling her, probably pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe I feared. Neither 
for the same reason could I rush out and 
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seize her, since she would undoubtedly 
hear my approaching footsteps on the 
bare planks. 

Spellbound with horror, I stood there 
unable to decide upon any line of action, 
almost unable to: think. 

I was conscious, as one is of minor 
things at such intense moments, that a 
gust of wind was blowing across my face. 
Under its impetus, the fog lifted like a 
veil, and the girl’s slender figure stood 
there plainly revealed in the clear star- 
light. 

I saw her raise one hand as though in 
a gesture of farewell, and expected the 
next instant to behold her fatal plunge, 
the dark waters closing over her bonny 
head, while I stood-helpless, unable to 
interfere. 

But, just as a shout of desperation was 
about to burst from my stiff lips, I saw 
a tall form spring out of the darkness, 
reach her side in a couple of leaps, clasp 
her in his arms, and drag her back, strug- 
gling and protesting, to the shore. It 
was Phil Waring. 


“You shall not do it, E eh "he pant- 


ed. “I will not let you! No matter 
what you have done, suicide is not the 
way to end it!” 

“Suicide?” she demanded. ‘ Did you 
think you had driven me to that? No; 
I came here merely to destroy the proofs 
of your guilt—the émpty shells 1 took 
from your gun!” 

“My guilt?” 
her. 

“ Certainly.” Her tone thrilled with 
s€orn. ‘‘ Would you deny to me your 
responsibility for that old man’s death?” 

““T see.” His head drooped. “‘ You 
mean, that I put it into your mind with 
my angry denunciation of him in the gar- 
den, wheit I shook my fist and said I 
wished he were dead? How I have re- 
pented—” 

“Oh!” she cried indignantly. “ You 
put it into my mind? What do you 
mean?” 

“T mean,” sadly, “that I suppose you 
got from that wickedly foolish remark 
the impulse which led you to kill him.” 

“JT kill him!” she flung out amazedly. 
a I t ” 

“What else can I believe, Etliel, when 
I saw you standing above his dead body 
with the gun in your hand? You may 


He started back. from 


” 
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have done it in the belief that you were 
helping me, or for the sake of your father 
or Joe; but—” 

“Stop!” she commanded imperiously. 
“Save your pitiful lies for other ears 
than mine! You dare accuse me? You, 
whom I kaow to be his father’s mur- 
derer? You, whom I saw fleeing with 
guilty fear in his face up the right-hand 
flight of stairs as I came down the left to 
be confronted with the body of your vic- 
tim? . 

“T did not utterly condemn you,” she 
went on passionately, heedless of his at- 
tempted interruptions. “I knew the 
wrongs you had suffered at that old man’s 
hands. All thought of marriage between 
us was over; but I was willing to do all 
in my power to shield you. 

“J took away the weapon you had used 
and drew the shells from it. I con- 
cealed the truth. I lét an innocent man 
be arrested for your crime. Whether I 
would have let him suffer the penalty, 
and kept silence, I cannot say; at least, 
I let him be arrested. 

“But to think that you should charge 
me with the crime you yourself com- 
mitted!” Her voice rang with con- 
temptuous resentment. “ That passes the 
limits of effrontery. Oh, to think that I 
once should have loved such a thing mas- 
querading in the guise of a man! You 
coward! You coward! You coward!” 

And with that stinging taunt upon her 
lips, she turned and sped toward the 
house as fast as her feet could carry her. 

Waring, who had winced under the 
lash of her tongue as though under tHe 
blows of a whip, stood as if numbed a 
moment; then started furiously in pur- 
suit. : 

“Ethel! Ethel!” he called. 

But she only fled the faster along the 
paths ; and when he came to the edge of 
the woodland, with me pounding hard in 
his wake, we saw her mounting the steps 
of the house, and a moment later the 


‘front door closed with a bang. She was 


inside. 

What he might have done then, in his 
impetuous frenzy, I do not know; but, 
fortunately, the slam of the door brought 
him to a momentary halt, and enabled me 
to reach his side. 

“Cook!” he exclaimed as I came up 
and seized him by the arm; then, ex- 
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citedly: “‘ Go in the house, and tell Ethel 
to come right out here. I must see her 
at once.” 

“Not now, not now,” I attempted to 
calm him. ‘She is too overwrought now, 
and she would not listen. You must wait 
until to-morrow.” 

“But there has been some hideous 
mistake,” he protested. ‘‘ She accuses me 
of things I never did, and claims to have 
seen me in places I never was. How can 
she make such statements,’ he paused 
darkly, ‘‘ unless, indeed, it is to clear her 
own skirts at my expense? Why, I am 
quite certain she knows that I_ know she 
did it.” 

“Listen to me, Phil Waring.” I 
gripped him sternly by the shoulder. 
“Ethel Gordon is innocent.” 

“What!” 

“T will pledge my life upon the truth 
of what I say. But, my boy, allow me to 
assure you that she honestly believes that 
you are guilty.” 

“What?” he cried again. 

He seemed too dazed at first fully to 
take in what I was trying to tell him. 
He could onty shake his head hopelessly 
and mutter something about “seeing was 
believing.” 

“Ah, but that is just the trouble,” I 
insisted. “Seeing is not always believ- 
ing, as both you and Ethel have got to 
learn. As you say, there has been a hid- 
eous mistake in this matter, my boy; but 
it is a mistake on your part as much as 
hers.” 

“No,” he protested, “it is good of 
you, Cook, to try and deceive me; but I 
tell you, I saw.” 

“ And does not shesay she’saw, too?” 
I demanded impatiently. ‘' Was there 
not indignant truth in every word she 
flung at you down there on the shore to- 
night? 

“Is Ethel Gordon the girl to have in- 
vented such a fabrication as she de- 
scribes? I do not believe she would lie 
like that even to save herself from the 
stake.” 

“ But it is not so, Cook. I never passed 
her on the stairs, as she claims. I never 
saw her until I confronted her rising up 
from my father’s dead body with the gun 
in her hands. We stared at each other a 
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moment, not exchanging a word ; then she 
backed slowly, her eyes dilating, toward 
the folding doors behind her, and I fled 
wildly from the house.” 

“ Exactly,” I commented, taking a leaf 
from Newman’s book and hastily ‘ recon- 
structing the picture” from their joint 


confessions ; “ but would not her actions 


have been just the same—would she not 
have recoiled in the same way—if she 
had believed that you were your father’s 
murderer returned to the scene of the 
crime ? 

“T tell you, Waring, that girl is not 
lying. She passed you, or, rather, some 
one she supposed to be you, on the stairs. 
‘When you saw her taking away the gun 
from beside your father's corpse, she was 
simply trying to shield you, as she has 
declared. 

“Can you doubt it, man? Can you 
doubt it, when all her subsequent actions 
so plainly bear out the truth of her state- 
ments? Knowing Ethel Gordon as you 
do, can you really in your heart believe 
that she is the one who committed this 
terrible deed?” 

“No,” he answered with a sudden glad 
ring of conviction in his voice. “ You 
are right, Cook. She did not do it. 

“ But, oh,” he dropped his head in his 
hands with a groan, “ she will never for- 
give me for my lack of faith!” 

“Nonsense.” I clapped him on the 

shoulder to hearten him up. ‘“ There is a 
homely old proverb, remember, about the 
pot not being able to call the kettle 
black.” 
' He raised his head, seemingly comfort- 
ed by this bit of "philosophy ; ; but even as 
he did so he was struck by another 
thought, and clutched me vehemently by 
the sleeve. 

“Who,” he questioned sharply, “ 
the man she passed onthe stairs?” 

“Ah,” I said, “that is what we’ye got 
to find out. Ill tell you one thing, 
though. It certainly wasn’t Claridge, or 
you, or me, or Mr. Gordon, or Joe, or 
Ballard, or that other young fellow, or 
Jimmie Weeks.” 

“But you have left Newman out of 
your list—have you not?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” I answered dryly, ‘ I have left 
Newman out.” 


was 


(To be continued.) 


By Way of the Windows. 


BY-EDWARD FRANK ALLEN. 


Wherein the Apparently Humble and Meek are Exalted, and 
the Mighty Fall—Though They Keep Very Quiet About It. 


[ER name is Gretchen. 
>) I. know, because an- 
‘ other girl called from a 





window adjacent to 
hers: ‘‘ How soon are 
you going, Gretchen?” 


And she replied: “In about an hour; I 
have my hat to put on.” 

Now, if Gretchen had been speaking 
to a man she would have said, “I'll be 
ready in a jiffy”; and kept the poor 
fellow waiting just as long. But in this 
particular instance there could not have 
been a man, for Gretchen has a room in 
the Mifnehaha, a hotel for women. 

My window and hers face each other, 
being separated by a court possibly 
thirty feet wide, and frequently, as I 
happen to glance in that direction, I 
see her fussing in one way and another 
about her room. It is not my intention 
to give Gretchen away, but I will say 
that she isan awful fusser: 

No other word is quite as descriptive 
of her feminine ways. 

I am not interested in this neighbor 
of mine, except in a negative way. I am 
more or less of a student of human na- 
ture, and this specimen attracts me. She 
is rather pretty too, but that is neither 
here nor there. I have jotted down a 
few notes about her in my diary. 


June 3, Tuesday. 


My typewriter was busy all the morn- 
ing. I have moved my desk over to the 
window, so any breeze that happens to 
be stirring will blow over me as well 
as fan my papers into the four corners 
of the room, and the change seems to 
stimulate the flow of ideas. 

The story on which I have been work- 
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ing since April is beginning to take 
form, and I am quite encouraged as to 
its outcome. I don’t know whether to 
have it brought out in book form first 
or to sell the serial rights to some maga- 
gine. To speculate on how it will be 
published before it is even finished is a 
little premature, but it is my way. 

I think I could have written an extra 
thousand words, if I had not been watch- 
ing Gretchen out of the corner of my 
eye for the first hour or so. 


Wednesday. 


The good work goes on. To-day I 
ground cut five thousand words at 
least. At this rate I should finish the 
story in a week; and I think I shall, for 
I feel very fit and in working trim. 

This morning I had a surprise. 

/ After breakfast, when I sat down to 


- my typewriter, I glanced at the window 


across the court and saw Gretchen 
working diligently at a typewriter that 
looked suspiciously like mine. 

“Well, of all the original ways of 
flirting,’ I thought, “that takes the 
palm.” The idea of that girl’s getting a 
typewriter and sitting in front of the 
window in that brazen manner.” | - 

It was preposterous. .I would give her 
no encouragement. I looked over there 
once or twice to see how much attention 
she was giving her work, but saw noth- 
ing to indicate that her mind was not 
on what she was doing. 

Then I concluded that Gretchen was 
making her living by typing copies of 
manuscript at five cents a hundred 
words, and I pitied her a little, for it was 
a beastly hot morning. 

When I remembered that the Hotel 
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Minnehaha was reputed to be the most 
expensive feminine hostelry in the city, 
my theory exploded. I wonder who 
Gretchen is. 


Thursday. 


Another day like this and my story 
will be “well along toward completion. 
It will be shorter than I expected, but 
none of its force will be lost thereby. 

I think I shall submit it to the }Vom- 
an’s Home Bazaar, or some other high- 
class periodical for women. 

Friday. 

Béing interrupted is the bane of a 
writer’s existence. Personally I would 
rather wait and submit to tar and feath- 
ers, but I never seem to have the luxury 
of choosing. Interruptions always come 
when I am hardest at work in the middle 
of the forenoon or afternoon, as the case 
may be. 

About half past ten I heard a voice 
call: ‘“ Say!” I called back: ‘Say it!” 
Then I looked. up, and saw—Gretchen. 
She was leaning out of her window, wa- 
ving a paper in my direction. - 

“Well?” I inquired, trying to con- 
ceal my impatience and at the same time 
look dignified. She paused to push back 
a wisp of curly hair that a puff of wind 
had blown across her face. She did it 
very gracefully, and I melted a little. 

“Tam: serry to interrupt you,” she 
said, “but I just broke the space-bar on 
my machine—”’ 

“ Perhaps I could fix it for you; your 

machine seems to be the same make as 
mine, and I am familiar enough with it 
to—”’ 
“Oh, dear, no; thank you just as 
much, but I should like you to do the 
rest of my -copying, if you will. What 
is your price per hundred words?” 

I was game. The thing had gone so 
far that I would see it through. So I 
said, “I charge five cents a hundred 
words, including a carbon copy of each 
sheet.” 

“ All right,” she replied, “I'll toss 
over the manuscript. Can you catch 
it?” 

“ Vou'd better not risk it,” I cautioned ; 
“let me get a string.” So I wéighted 
a long string with a piece of petrified 
wood that I had brought from the Yo- 
semite. and tossed it over to Gretchen. 
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She caught it more skilfully than I had 
expected, took off the weight,. and tied 
on the manuscript, which I then drew 
back to my window. : 

“Thank you,” she said; “ when can 
you have it done?” 

“ To-morrow, probably,” I replied. 

Then Gretchen put on her hat and 
went out. I looked at the manuscript. 
There were fifteen or twenty sheets of 
closely written foolscap, and, as nearly 
as I could make out, the article was on 
the subject of the proper feeding of 
infants. . 2 

The grim humor of the situation 
forced itself-upon me. Here was a young 
mother who wrote magazine articles, and 
who made the same mistake about me as 
I made about her. But why should a 
young mother be living a solitary life at 
the Hotel Minnehaha, a dismally Adam- 
less Eden, and why this, and why that? 

A hundred questions popped into my 
head. 

I fell asleep four times while copying 
that manuscript, and when at last it was 
done I was too tired to work on my story, 
so I went out in the park and féd the 
squirrels. 


Saturday. 


I have not seen a sign of Gretchen 
to-day, and in consequence came within 
a chapter or two of the end of the 
story. I shall call it, ‘“‘ Perrugino; a Ro- 
mance.” 

Gretchen’s type-copy rests on the top 
of my desk. If she does not ask for it 
soon, there will be demurrage to pay. 
Monday. 

At noon I wrote “ Finis” on the end 
of my story. At one o'clock, having 
lunched, I took it and sallied forth. 

(That is what Perrugino did when he 
went to avenge the murder of his uncle; 
he sallied. I like the word. I once 
knew a girl named Sally; she was out- 
rageously fat.) 

It was not my habit to accompany 
my work to the editor—I generally 
mailed it—but to-day was so pleasant 
that I took it right to the offices of the 
IVoman’s Home Bazaar, There I was 
waylaid by the editor’s office-boy, a snub- 
nosed, freckle-faced youth of perhaps 
twelve years, who took my card to the 
sanctum. 
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Evidently the editor had heard of me 
before, as I was given an audience im- 
mediately. Facing the door, at a broad, 
flat-topped desk littered with papers, was. 
the editor—Gretchen. 
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““T merely came’ to remind you of it. 
There were two thousand, six hundred 
words; at five cents per hundred the 
price comes to one dollar and thirty 
cents. This is not your work that I have 





I do not know which of us was the with me. I shell send it to you when 
more surprised. In my hand was the [ reach home. You may mail me a 
manuscript of my story. check.” a = 

Before I had time to speak, Gretchen Tiesdavi 
had spied it, and exclaimed: “Ob, my * “*44): 
typewriting! I had forgetten it. I am , The check came. I shall have it 
so sorry to keep you waiting for your framed. 
money. How much is it?” : = 

Now, was it my entire lack of humor Wednesday. : 
or my extreme sensitiveness to it that led Gretchen and I fed the squirrels to- 
me to do what I did. J said! gether to-day. zs 

: a 
ROMANCE. 


I am the flame that leaps from every fire 


Of youth or skill or genius or of strength, 


I am‘the wind that smote Apollo’s lyre 


And made sweet music through Eola’s length. 


I am the sand of ancient Egypt, where 


Strange caravans crept through the warm, still gloom ; 


= 


am the fantom isles, the mirage fair 


That lured forgotten heroes to their doom. 


I am the waves that-beat upon the shore 
Of Camelot,.and harked to Merlin’s call; 
I am the cloak of darkness Siegfried bore, 


The talisman that loosed Brunhilda’s thrall. 
XN 


d 
I am the fragrance of the forest trail, 


The whispered voices of the trees above ; 
I am the breath of beauty, and the veil — 


That hides with tender touch the faults of love. 


I steal through cities, and I haunt the moor; 
I bear my golden flag through Time, unfurled: - 
Though rich in gold, who knows me not is poor— 


Who knows me, holds in fief the whole, wide world! 


Charlotte Becker. 


Knights of the Caribbee. 


“BY STEPHEN CHALMERS, 
Author of ‘‘The Vanishing Smuggler,”” ‘‘ A Daughter of the Armede.’’ 


Fighters, Many and Various, Mix on the Spanish Main, with a Woman 
as Spoils of the Victor. 


SYNOPSIS. OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


OHN PIGGOTT, Quaker, is sentenced to prison at Port Royal by the Governor of 
Jamaica for treasonable conduct. He is freed through the intervention ef Katharine 
Vernon, daughter of Colonel Vernon, commander of the royal forces at Port Royal. 
Previously, when Katharine was at the mercy of Harry Morgan, the buccaneer, John had 
protected her. When Colonel Vernon learns Harry Morgan is at hand, he challenges him 
to a duel for the insult offered his daughter. Tom Lockhart, Katharine’s sweetheart, is his 
second. The colonel is mortally wounded. Dying, he commends Katharine to Lockhart’s 
care. At the Vernon house Lockhart hears the slaves moaning that the buccaneers have 
carried Katharine away. : : 

Lockhart, returning to the Vernon house, finds Katharine abducted by the buccaneers. 
He rushes to the harbor, and though, with no formulated plan of rescue, boards Morgan's 
ship, the Revenge. He finds the governor saying farewell to the ptrate, who is about to 
sail for Panama on a raid wherein the British are at least tacitly interested. Lockhart is 
wounded by Morgan, but cared for by Piggott, the Quaker, who has hidden himself on the 
ship after ascertaining that Katharine is aboard. He has so played upon Morgan's super- 
stitions that the pirate allows the three freedom of the ship. Arriving off Santa Catarina, 
it is determined, with the help of one Davy Brock, a recalcitrant pirate, that Katharine is 
to go ashore and warn the governor of the island that Morgan is about to attack. Hardly 
has she been lowered into the longboat, when there come loud shouts for “ Davy Brock!” 

Arriving off the Spanish fort, Santa Catarina, Katharine, aided by a recalcitrant pirate, 
named Davy Brock, escapes to the shore, makes her way into the governor’s presence, only 
to find him a traitor. to Sih: who has sold himself to Morgan, and who now, after hag- 
gling with the buceaneer, redelivers her to him. Back they go to the Revenge, where 
her two friends, Lockhart and Piggott, again care for her. Brock, fearing for his life at 
Morgan’s hands, hangs himself, and, the sight of his swinging body exercises a fearful 
influence on the superstitions of the pirate. He becomes intoxicated, delivers a fiery speech 
to his men, and orders all to sail to Chagres, the eastern end of the Isthmian trail leading 
to Panama. Chagres is found in flames, having fallen into the hands of an advance guard 
of Morgan’s. The buccaneer serves rum all round; a scene of fearful debauchery ensues, 
during which the Revenge runs on a reef, and Katharine, Lockhart, and Piggott, decide that 
the moment has come for effecting their escape. : 


Davy Brock — that worthless, weak- 
kneed white-liver! ‘Lo think that a fool 
like him should have been the cause of — 
this! For a moment Morgan thought of 


CHAPTER XIII (Continued ). 


ORGAN knew he had only 
himself to blame for the 





hideous state of affairs— 
the blood - chilling orgie 
that grew madder and 
: maddeér beneath him in 
the furiously blazing town. 

‘That yielding to the bowl of oblivion, 
after the moments spent in the cabin with 
Davy Brock, was at the root of it all. 





the man as he had last seen him, dingling 
and dangling on nothing, with a mock- 
ing tongue stuck at him and the sem- 
blance of a silly grin on his face. 

The buccaneer shuddered and cursed 
out loud. Try as he might, he could not 
shake the memory which recurred at in- 
tervals as he looked upon the insane 


* This story began in The Cavalier for January. 
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streets of the lust-ridden town. Now the 
man was cowering behind Katharine, 
now he was hanging in the cabin, and 
again he was down in the dark, green, 
slimy weed of the sea-bottom, where they 
had pitched him. 

And Davy was still, to Morgan’s im- 
agination, grinning at this, his work, with 
his tongue stuck out in rigid insolence. 

Morgan hitched himself together with 
a snarl. To-morrow! 
to-morrow! What effect would this have 
upon to-morrow and to-morrow and to- 
morrow? The Spaniards had fled. They 
would warn the Spaniards in every settle- 
ment and town between the Atlantic coast 
and the Pacific capital. 

Morgan knew enough of the dread 
that his name inspired to know that the 
Spaniards, from Chagres to Panama, 
would join the westward panic-stricken 
Tush. 
towns as they went? Supposing they car- 
ried their provisions with them and de- 
stroyed what they could not carry? 

There was the dread in Morgan’s mind. 

He had vowed to lead three thousand 
men across that fifty miles between sea 
and sea to Panama and victory. Only 
fifty miles, but the most dreaded fifty 
miles on the Spanish main. 

Fever, stagnation, reptiles, Indians— 
and no food for his army of three thou- 
sand clamorous men! But he had sworn 
it. He had sworn it! And, by Heaven, 
he would do it, even if he came to the 
walls of that Pacific treasure-store with 
a remnant of three and suffered ignomin- 


ious defeat! He had cast-the die. He 
would abide by the luck. 

Luck! He suddenly remembered. 

He turned sharply to the east. The 


dawn was breaking. Against the roseate 
hues of the far horizon he could see the 
spars of the Revenge and of the other 
two frigates silhouetted at significant an- 
gles. With the pang of regret at the loss 
of his flag-ship came the memory of the 
woman. 

Where was she? What had become of 
her? Was she still aboard? Or had 
that fiendish Quaker taken advantage of 
the panic to smuggle her ashore? . 

He reflected with a chuckle that, even 
if she had been brought ashore, it would 
be hard to lose her on this enemy-ridden 
strip of land. But he must find her—at 


He must: think of - 


Supposing they set fite to their 


‘breast and his chin hanging low. 
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once! Perhaps, if he found her and kept 
her close by him—: Pah! But he must 
find her. . : 

He swiftly left the house and walked 
toward the beach with his hat pulled over 
his eyes. As he neared the outskirts of 
the town, where the road diverged to the 
béach and the fort, he revealed himself to 
a few of the pirates who happened to be 
in knots of twos and threes. : 

-In small numbers they still feared him 
enough to restrain their boisterous enthu- 
siasm. He made up a boat's crew,. and 
presently sailed on the now incoming tide 
toward his wrecked flagship.. Alone he 
boarded her, and alone he walked to the 
cabin -where she had lodged. 

It was empty. The cabins of Piggott 
and Lockhart were also empty. He trav- 
ersed the ship from end to end, walking 
as if the vessel were the haunt of ghosts. 
There was not a sound, save for the wash- 
ing of the sea on the reef. There was not 
a soul aboard the Revenge, except the 
fantom of Davy Brock. 

She was gone. Henry Morgan had 
lost his luck! - 

From the hiding - place in the brush 
Piggott and Lockhart watched the boat 
return. They knew what Morgan sought, 
and they knew he had suffered disap- 
pointment. 

Presently, while the two men and the 
girl held their breath, Morgan and his 
crew returned up the path toward the 
town. The buccaneer was walking ahead, 
with his cloak pulled high up. round his 
Be- 
hind him, at a respectful distance, came 
his followers in awed silence. None 
dared speak.’ All knew the signs. : 

“T be thinking,’ remarked Piggott 
when the footsteps had died away town- 
ward, “that we may now be moving.” 

“T have been thinking what that move 
should be,” said the lieutenant. ‘“ One 
thing is certain. We cannot escape either 
by land or by sea. It is also certain that 
we would be recaptured on the instant if 
we reappeared aS we are—a woman, a 
Quaker, and an officer in the king’s dress. 
A marked three, I would wager.” 

“We be,” said the Quaker simply.. 

. Katharine turned her head away. The 
color had flooded her neck and face. She 
perceived what was coming. 

Her modesty recoiled from it, but that 
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spirit of mischief which had made her the 
idol of the soldiers and sailors at Port 
Royal was smiling about her mouth. In 
moments of adventurous enthusiasm she 
‘had often exclaimed: 

- “ Would I had been born a lad!” 

Now it seemed that her wish was about 
to be gratified as nearly in fact as could 
be. From the adventurous side of it her 
spirit did not recoil. It was only that— 
well—you see—after all, she had been 
born a.girl! 

But Lockhart, who had been w sighing 
the matter for hours, came straight to the 
alternative of the matter. 

“We would be recognized at once. 
On the other hand, if we pushed on alone, 
we could expect neither mercy nor char- 
ity from the Indians or the Spaniards, 
if wé outlived reptiles and fever long 
enough to fall into their hands. Our 
escape by sea is cut off for the present. 

“We must go forward, disguised. You, 
Friend John, must consent to throw off 
your sober garb and don the habit of 
piracy. I must do the same, which is a 
matter that troubles me little. As for 
Katharine—” 

“Even so,” said the Quaker comically. 

‘There fell an awkward silence. Kath- 
arine’s head was still turned away. John 
Piggott, squatted on the ground, was 


twiddling the fat thumbs of his clasped- 


hands, while Lockhart was regarding 
both with half-amused, half-embarrassed 
eyes. 

Presently the Quaker, whose face was 

tudy of humor and disturbed piety, 
slowly turned his head in the direction of 
Katharine. It happened at that moment 
that ‘she also turned her head in order to 
see how Friend John viewéd the prespect. 

Their eyes met. 

To Lockhart the situation was replete 
with humor. Maidenly modesty ques- 
tioning disturbed piety! The. lieutenant 
suddenly rolled over on the leaf-moldy 
ground and laughed as he had not 


laughed since that day when the Quaker - 


refused to come out of his cage in the 
Port Royal dungeon. 

His laughter was contagious. Present- 
ly Katharine, her face crimson as a rose, 
was pealing merriment, while John Pig- 
gott broke out in a broad smile that was 
all humor—nothing but tickled humor. 
But suddenly he straightened his face 
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and asked, with an assumption of solem- 
nity: 

“Thee says very well, ‘Tom Lockhart. 
But where be the clothes? And where be 
the clothes that will fit me? Where be 
the clothes that will fit Mistress Kath- 
arine?”’ s 

“That is my charge,” said’ Lockhart, 
laughing, and he rose to his feet. 

He walked stealthily toward the black 
Tuins of San Lorenzo. ‘The last he saw 
of Katharine and the Quaker they were 
sitting on the ground, almost back to 
back. ‘Tom could nat see Katharine’s 
face, but the Quaker’s ‘presented an air of 
profound preoccupation. . 

Smothering his laughter, the lieutenant 
settled down to the real business in hand, 
which was that of borrowing clothes 
from the scores of Spaniards and buc- 
caneers who had fallen in the siege of 
the previous night. - 

It was an ill task, but Lockhart suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing his object with a 
modicum of reverence for the dead. 
Among so many it was easy to take this 
from one and that from another, all with 
due regard to the proportions of the per- 
sons Ww ‘ho were to be fitted. 

About twenty minutes later he re- 
turned to the hiding-place in the thicket 
with a great armful of clothing, and his 
own belt a glistening arsenal of sheath- 
knives and pistols. He had performed 
his task in a finished manner. 

Then came the next delicate step. 
Boots, bonnet, pantaloons, shirt, belt, 
pistols, and a knife were laid in silence at 
Katharine’s feet. Lockhart laid his hand 
on the shoulder that was turned to him. 
He whispered words of encouragement in 
her ear. The Quaker, grimly surveying 
the ferocious raiment which he was ex- 
pected to wear, remarked quietly: 

“T know how hard it be, but it be for 
the best.” 

That settled it. Without turning her 
head Katharine said, with a gulp: 
“I—TI suppose it must be. 

stay away for a long time.” 

Lockhart, his face expressive of many 
unusual feelings, looked at Piggott and 
gave a half-hearted smile. In silence 
the two men walked away into the brush. 
When they came to a secluded spot each 
began to divest himself of his customary 
garb. 


Please 
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In about fifteen minutes Lockhart, a 
fine, swashbuckling figure in long leather 
boots and with a bristling belt, faced a 
broad-shouldered buccaneer who, despite 
his piratic garb, had a tendency to em- 
bonpoint and a rather gentle cast of 
countenance. The lieutenant laughed 
heartily, and Friend John smiled; but 
suddenly Lockhart said seriously: 

“Friend John, you must even look 
more fierce. Y’are as gentle of face as a 
lamb.” 

The Quaker, now that he had consent- 
ed to play the réle of buccaneer, made 
up his mind on the instant that he might 
as well play it to perfection. He sud- 
denly bared his teeth in an expression of 
assumed savagery. 

Drawing the cutlas with which Tom 
had provided him, he suddenly clove the 
air, as if he were splitting the head of an 
enemy. 

“ Does that satisfy thee?’ he demand- 
ed with ludicrous ferocity. “ But,” he 
added gravely, as if in exculpation of 
himself, ‘I still be a man of God.” 

He turned to gather up his Quaker 
clothes and tie them in a shirt. Present- 
ly he said over his shoulder: 

“ My name be John L’Hommedieu.” 

- “ Good!” chuckled Lockhart. ‘ Mine 
is Tom Sanderson. And now—” 

He was interrupted by a crashing in 
the underbrush. A moment later, almost 
within touch of them, several of the buc- 
caneers went past, evidently making a 
short cut to the fort—perhaps to loot. the 
dead there. ; 

“Heaven grant they may not stumble 
upon her!”’ said Lockhart. 

“ They be going straight toward her (4 
whispered the Quaker pirate. 

They listened intently. Once they 
thought they heard a loud laugh and a 
“ Hallo!” and voices in conversation. 

But presently this ceased. Then there 
was absolute silence, save for the far-off 
noises of the town, and the sighing of the 
sea-breeze. 

“T think we might even be returning,” 
said the Quaker quietly. 

“ Aye!” -said Lockhart nervously. 
“ They may—they must have passed.” 

John L’Hommedieu said nothing, but 
started back toward the spot where they 
had left Katharine. Presently they came 
to a standstill and looked at one another, 
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puzzled. Lockhart laughed, but there 
was a note of anxiety in the sound. The 
Quaker was gazing at the screen of 
thicket with a troubled expression, and 
he played in a nervous way with his 
fingers. : 

a Tom Lockhart,” said he, “ thee is to 
be her husband. Thee must go.” 

At that the ludicrous side of the sit- 
uation returned to the lieutenant. Half 
to hide his embarrassment at the Quaker’s 
remark, he burst out in a guffaw. 

But his laughter suddenly ceased, and 
there was an ominous stillness. They 
wer€ so near that she must have heard. 
Yet she did not make any sound—any 
signal, as a woman would assuredly have 
done under the circumstances. 

In a husky voice Lockhart called her 
name. The sea-breeze washing through 
the brush was the only reply.+ Forget- 
ting every other feeling in the dread of 
the moment, the lieutenant marched 
boldly up to the thicket and pushed 
through it. 

The Quaker followed more cautiously. 
He found Lockhart staring like a man 
bereft of his senses at—nothing! The 
hiding-place was vacant. 

“Gone!” he said dazedly. 

“No, here she be!” said the Quaker, 
catching side of a glint of red-in the 
brush. “She be hiding from us.” 

Lockhart. gave a laugh of relief and 
thrust the bushes aside. There, as if hur- 
riedly concealed, were the garments which 
Katharine had last worn when they ee 
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Tom Lockhart suddenly dtopped on 
his knees and buried his face in the sweet- 
ly feminine gewgaws which so breathed 
of her.. The Quaker understood, and he 
turned his face away with a sudden 
springing of tears to his eyes. 

“Tt be all right, Tom,” he said brave- 
ly, but there was no hiding the agony in 
his heart. ‘She heard the buccaneers 
coming and hid the clothing. I be think- 
ing they hailed her, and to save matters 
she hath gone with them. Tom, thee 
must remember she be a man now. All’s 
well, lad!’ 

But Lockhart only buried his face in 
his hands. She was gone. She was in 
the company and at the mercy of a gang 
of roystering, looting drunkards. 

There was not a spark of hope left in 
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his heart; nor, to tell the truth, was there 
a flicker in the Quaker’s. 
Katharine was lost! 
“ 





CHAPTER XIV. 
‘UNLUCKY LARRY, 


HATEVER might have been in 
John Piggett’s mind as to Kath- 
arine’s future, his surmise about 

what had recently happened was correct. 
The buccaneers had stumbled upon, 
her. 
She had just given the finishing touch- 
es to her strange, manly garb and was 


half ruefully regarding the big leather. 


boots which wabbled loosely about her 
knees, when she hegrd the pirates com- 
ing. 

ft first she thought it was Tom and 
Friend John, and a wave of anger leaped 
over her face that they should come 
unbidden. But a glance through the 
brush told her that her ears had not de- 
ceived her as to the profanity of the on- 
comers. She gathered up her cast-off 
garments and flung them, hastily into the 
bushes. : 

A red ribbon glowed visible even at 
that, but she covered it with her body 
and stood awaiting the intruders, her 
heart beating fast, but her every nerve 
keyed to the test of courage. ; 

_“ Hallo, mate!” bellowed the first of 
the buccaneers, going past her with only 
a glance. He was followed by three 
others, one of whom seized her by the 
arm and dragged her along with-con- 
vivial familiarity. 

To resist would have been fatal. Gath- 
ering her scattered wits Katharine gave 
a faint huzza in the deepest voice she 
could find in her delicate throat. 

Presently the buccaneer lef go his hold 
and Katharine, while still pretending to 
run, fell back. In another moment she 
was whlking. She would have turned 
back to the spot.where Friend John and 
Lockhart had left her, but a sound of 
crashing in the brush behind told her 
that she would meet at least one more 
buccaneer. 

There was only one. He overtook her 
at a half trot, Seeing in her a mate who 
seemed to begin no particular hurry, this 
last man fell into a walk at her side. 
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Katharine’s heart stood still, but she 
manfully took big- strides and pursed her 
lips to a whistle, as she swaggered along. 

Nevertheless, she was conscious that 
a pair of eyes were regarding her with 
interest, perhaps suspicion. What sort 
of person the man at her side was, she 
had no means of knowing. - 

It might be Morgan himself. It might 
be some bearded monster, with blood on 
his hands and rum on his breath. But it 
would never do to pretend unconscious- 
ness of his presence. 

“Hallo!” she cried, imitating the style 
of the first of the buccaneers. 

A sort of silly laugh came from her 
unwelcome eompanion. Katharine turned 
her head suddenly. She was surprised, 
not to say relieved, to find that he'was 
little more than a lad. 

He was quite beardless; indeed, his 
young face, though marked with hard- 
ship, was as smooth as her own. He had 
a pair of eyes, too, from which looked 
kindliness, if no great courage. He was 
smirking at her in a way that reminded 
her of a dog that looks for a pat while 
it expects a kick. 

“Who are you?” demanded Katha- 
rine, taking courage. The power of mind 
over matter asserted itself on the instant. 

“I’m Larry,” said the lad, with a grin, 
touching his bonnet with an obsequious 
forefinger. — 

“ Humph!”’ grunted Katharine. 

They walked on in silence. She was 
wondering what to do.. Risk this ap- 
parently amiable lad and turn back? Or 
trust herself in his company? 

If he dwelt among the pirates, so 
might she. He was probably a cabin- 
boy; so might she be. She might learn 
from him—now—and play the réle with 
success. 

Larry, on his part, was wondering why 
he had never met this lad before. His 
poor, homesick heart was solitary among 
that crew of grown-up scoundrels. Kath- 
arine fascinated him. 

‘What ship was you on?’ he asked, 
betraying his nationality in a pretty 
brogue. 

“The Revenge,” said Katharine. . 

Larry’s eyes opened wide with wonder, 
almost reverence. 

“The adm’ral’s ship!” he said, with 
awe. ‘What may yer name be?” 
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The question was unexpected. Kath- 
arine could not for the life of her think 
of any masculine names. but “ John Pig- 
gott’ and “ Tom Lockhart.” Neither of 
these would do. She temporized by say- 
ing: 

“ Guess!" 

‘Larry began to titter. He was look- 
ing at her hair, which she had tucked 
under a wide straw hat. 

“Tf I guess right, ye will tell?’ said 
Larry. “ They call ye Redhead.” 

“How dare you!” cried Katharine, 
coming to a standstill and stamping ‘her 
foot in genuine rage. Her father had 
Many a time, wrought her to tears by 
this description of her red-gold_ tresses. 

At sight of her anger, Larry’s face fell. 
It was a doleful countenance, which quite 
melted Katharine’s anger. 

“There I go again,” said he mourn- 
fully. “I’m always in‘throuble. That’s 
why they call me Unlucky Larry. Ever 
since I ran away from home — but if 
ye will tell me yer name, I'll swear 
not to say ‘Redhead’ again,” he broke off, 
in an effort to patch up the matter at 
once. 

“My name is Redhead,” said Kath- 
arine, with an inconsistency that was not 
without sudden purpose. 

“Then why did ye flare at me?” 
asked Larry with pitiful submission to 
the contradiction. ‘Was ye making 
sport of me? They all do that.” 

Tears appeared in his eyes. 

On the instant a wave of pity swept 
over through Katharine’s heart. Here 
was a lad whose position Was as nearly 
analogous to hers as could be. 

He had been bullied and buffeted into 
submission and servitude. It looked out 
of his eyes. It was in everv gesture—in 
avery word he uttered. If she clung to 
aim, he might cling to her until such 
time as she could be reunited with her 
friends. Buf for the moment she forgot 
her own troubles in sympathy for his. 

“Did you run away from your 
home?” she asked, her Voice tender with 
the solicitude of the grown woman. 

Something in her words, her intonation 
—something in her very presence—stirred 
the cabin-boy’s heart strangely. He 
could not understand it, of course, but 
his instinct responded at once to the 
touch of sex magic. 
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“Aye,” said he, and all at once he 
burst into. tears. But in a minute he 
dashed the water from his eyes and 
braced up. ‘I dunno why I should be 
for doing that,” said he. ‘Ye will be 
thinking me a fool.” 

“No, but. y’are a good lad,’ said 
Katharine. ‘“‘ And we must be friends, 
Larry.” ; 

“And might I be calling ye Red- 
head?” the asked, his eyes suddenly 
brightening at the prospect of an in- 
timate friend of his own age. 

Katharine’s mouth twitched for a mo- 
ment; then she answered with a. sup- 
pressed laugh: 

“Aye, ye may call me Redhead, if 
ye will.” 

“Thankee,” said Larry joyfully. 

They had been walking toward the 
fort, on the trail of the other bucca- 
neers. Larry suddenly slipped an arm 
through hers and straightway hurled at 
her such a volley of questions as to how 
long she had been at sea, if she had run 
away from home, if Morgan had beaten 
her, and so on, that she was in peril of 
standing convicted as an impostor. But, 
feeling that .she had the whip-hand— 
over Unlucky Larry, at least—she de- 
manded that he tell his story first. 

There was not much time to tell it 
then, for presently they heard the pi- 
rates who had gone ahead cursing and 
bawling for “that cabin-brat, Larry.” 

But this much Katharine learned of 
her new and strange associate. The boy 
had been born and brought up on Sir 
John O'Malley's place near Fermoy, in 
County Cork; his childhood had been 
one long series of misfortunes and he had 
been “left an orphant—twice.” At last 
he had fled from home, following the ac- 
cidental poisoning of half of Sir John’s 
pigs, and had shipped as cabin-boy and 
bolted from the vessel at Barbadoes. 

There he had become apprenticed to a 
merchant whose business collapse re- 
sulted in Larry being sold with the 
goods and chattels to a Spaniard who 
took him as a slave on a ship bound for 
the Spanish Main. 

The ship had fallen into the hands of 
Morgan, who had given Larry to Bro- 
deley, the gift of a cabin-boy being ‘“‘a 
small mark of a great esteem.” 

“He beat me cruel,” said Larry, 
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wagging his head reminiscently. “I’m 
that glad he got his legs shot off last 
night!” 
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“ La-a-ariry ! 
from the vicinity of the fort. 

Larry started to run, but Katharine 
clutched his arm and brought him to a 
standstill.” 

’“ Listen! ’’ she said sharply. ‘I have 
run away from:Morgan’s ship. He used 
me cruel, too. But I have friends. Help 
me to find the way back to where you 
found me. 

“T can't! 
Larry frantically. 
bawling. He’ll beat me black and blue, 
if I don’t come quick. You don’t know 
Harry Satan.” 

Before Katharine could make up her 


ey 


I can’t—not now!” said 


mind to turn tail and run for it, the 


bushes parted and, with a curse of fury, 
the buccaneer known as Harry Satan 
fell upon Larry. He caught him by the 
shirt and administered a sound cuff on 
the unhappy: Irish boy’s ear. . 

Then, catching sight of what appeared 
to be another lad, he seized Katharine 
with his left hand. 

“So that was it, ye whelps!” he cried, 
not without a certain paternal air. “ Play- 
in’ marbles, was ye—eh?”’ 

And he knocked their heads together 
in the most fatherly manner. 

Larry howled, but Katharine stag- 
gered back with her whole being con- 
vulsed between blazing anger and.a de- 
sire to shriek with laughter at the Iudi- 
crous side of the matter. It was such 
an odd adventure for a start, and such 
an extraordinary cementing of the ties 
between her and Unlucky Larry. 

Half an hour later, Katharine and 
Larry were trailing in the wake of the 
buccaneers, as they returned to the still 
roystering town. The arms of both lads 
—the real and the masquerading—were 
filled with .choice loot, which the pi- 
rates had taken from the bodies of their 
dead comrades and the Spanish soldiers. 

To Katharine, the task of carrying 
this load of “dead men’s shoes” was 
one of the greatest repugnance, but the 
situation was not as bad as it might have 
been. At least, the buccaneers had not 
penetrated her disguise. 

They thought her what she appeared 
to be—a ship’s boy. And, better still, 


yelled a  buccaneer, 


“That’s Harry Satan 
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she had found a friend, unlucky as Lar- 
Ty was. 

“Wait!’’ whispered Larry, as they 
both staggered along. under their loads 
of loot, ‘‘ when we have got rid of this 
stuff, you and me will go to your friends, 
if ye know where ye can find them.” 

“Indeed, I do!” gasped Katharine, 
struggling along with her bundle. 

She had never a thought but that she 

should find Friend John and Tom at 
the spot where they had left her. But 
there was one thing she reckoned without 
—her woman’s uncertainty as to loca- 
tion. : 
- When, therefore, she and- Larry, had 
been released from the temporary _serv- 
ice of the buccaneers (who rewarded 
them each, with a sound cuff), and she 
had failed to find the spot where she had 
left her clothes, her predicament dawned 
upon her as it had dawned upon Tom 
Lockhart and John Piggott, of York, 
hours before. 

Try as she did, her sense 6f direc- 
tion would not lead her to the place, 
nor. could she describe it in any manner 


-that conveyed a hint to Larry, who, to 


speak truth; was as much at sea in the 
brush as she was. 

Had she found the place, she would 
have found John Piggott awaiting her, 
while Tom Lockhart scoured the town 
of Chagres in the hope of meeting her. 

When night came, and Tom returned, 
disheartened, to find only Piggott at the 
rendezvous, both. men were compelled to 
abandon hope of her returning to the 
spot, and sadly they turned their faces 
to the town, trusting in luck and the 
morrow. ae 

Five minutes after they left the ren- 
dezvous, Katharine and Larry passed 
through it, without either of them being 
conscious of the fact. Thus does chance 
lead to world-wide separations and turn 
the current of human destinies. 

In the days that followed, while the 


‘ debauch of the buccaneers continued, the 


“lad” known as Redhead passed and 
repassed two buccaneers, in whose stub- 
ble-bearded faces she failed to recognize 
Lieutenant Tom Lockhart and John 
Piggott, Quaker, of York. 

They, in turn, forgot in their eager- 
ness that the Katharine whom they had 
last seen in all her glory of red-gold 
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hair and womanly apparel, was a very 
different-looking person in the streets of 
Chagres. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISASTER ! 


NDER the shade of a wild banana- 
tree sat Harry Morgan, hollow- 
cheeked, stubble-bearded, fever- 

eyed, and with his shoulders drooping 
brokenly. 

He leaned over and blew into flame the 
spark which he had struck into a small 
pile of sticks from his flint and steel. 

As the flame, almost invisible in the 
brilliant light of the tropic afternoon, 
curled up through the wisp of bluish 
smoke, the buccaneer’s eyes lit up with 
almost pathetic satisfaction. ‘ 

Presently, when the little fire was burn- 
ing merrily, Morgan turned to a canister 
and drew from it a dripping, water- 
soaked piece of cowhide. 

It was his portion of the dried hides 
which, discovered in an abandoned Span- 
ish settlement, had been divided among 
twelve hundred men. Sh 

He had soaked it in water, scraped the 
hair from it, beaten it between stones and 
soaked it in water again. Now the fire 
was lit, the piece of hide prepared, and 
in another moment the haggard man— 
the once immaculate, debonair Morgan— 
was toasting it on the end of his knife. 

Bitterness was in his soul. — 

Four days ago they had left Chagres. 
Out of a drunken three thousand he had 
at last picked twelve hundred men—such 
men as might be less susceptible to the 
ravages of this fearful, if brief, journey. 
Yet the disaster could not have been more 
complete. 

At the end of four days they were onlv 
half way to Cruces, and already a quar- 
ter of the men were sick of fever, and 
the rest were living on roots, leaves, raw 
corn (when they could find it), and dried 
hides. The last pzéce de résistance was 
a luxury which they had stumbled upon 
that day. It was a windfall. 

From Chagres to Cruces,. the highest 
navigation point of the river, was or- 
dinarily but thirty-six hours’ journey. 
From Cruces over the trail to the city of 
Panama was but twenty-four miles. 


‘brush. 
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Yet after four days they were but half- 
way up the river-to Cruces. Disaster had 
dogged every league of the journey so 
far. 

_ From Chagres, Morgan and his twelve 
hundred picked men had sailed in sloops. 
The first day they had made only six 
leagues, owing to the condition of the 
majority of the buccaneers. 

The second day saw no greater prog- 
Tess, owing to the result of the pirates’ 
previous condition. 

On the morning of the third day the 
situation was becoming serious. The 
deadly Chagres fever had appeared 
among the men, and already a dozen 
sloops were filled with the sick, dying, 
and dead. At intervals a splash told of the 
latter’s interment in the muddy waters. 

That day a Spanish settlement was 
rushed and captured, but there was no 
opposition. The single street was de- 
serted; the huts stood tenantless; there 
was nothing left but the bare town and 
one bag of raw corn, for the ironic Span- 
iards had even refrained from firing the 
town that their revenge upon the buc- 
caneers might stab with more poignancy. 
They, themselves, had fallen back, as the 
inhabitants of Chagres had done, to 
warn and strengthen the defenses of the 
Pacific capital. : 

The camp of the third night was one 
of despair. Starvation was at work. 

There was no thirst, but the waters of 
the Chagres had been as drafts of 
death. Around the camp of the buc- 
caneers the rank, miasmatic jungle oozed 
a damp, chill, rotting odor, and reptiles, 
insects, and wild animals shrieked a 
mocking chorus all night long. 

The dawn of the fourth day brought 
a shower of poisoned .arrows from the 
That and the sudden chattering 
of parrots and the shrieking of panic- 
stricken monkeys told of a certain enemy 
at hand. . 

On-this day it was found that the water 
was too shallow for the sloops with their 
crowded loads. The sick men were dis- 
tributed over the fleet of canoes and rowed 
onward, while seven hundred buccaneers 
hewed through the serpent-ridden Eden 
of tangled, flowering jungle. 

Men fell by the wayside and were left 
by the others, who staggered on, with the 
strange plants lacerating their perspiring, 
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gaunt faces and the bloom of the “ cow- 


itch” searing their necks and hands as 
with fire-dust. And they were still only 
half-way to Cruces. 

In the afternoon of that fourth day 
they entered another abandoned settle- 
ment and, to their joy, discovered a store- 
house full of packed,- cured cowhides. 

These Morgan immediately confiscated, 
and that there should be no cause for 
quarrel, he himself stood over the men 
who cut the skins into pieces no larger 
than a man’s hand, and saw that each and 
every man received one piece. 

Disaster! Disaster at every step! 

Morgan turned the hissing piece of 
hide upon the knife’s end and watched it 
with burning eyes... Presently he drew the 
knife from the fire. 

When the cooked morsel had cooled he 
began to tear it ravenously with his teeth. 
When he had eaten the tasteless thing, he 
sat silent, with his eyes on the ground. 
His luck was gone. 

The setting sun cast a sudden long 
shadow before him. The chief of the buc- 
caneers raised his eyes. 

“ Dirk?” said he. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the long, thin cut- 
throat. ‘‘ Here I be and here I stay, as 
the dead man said when they put him in 
his grave.” 

There was silence. Morgan was look- 
ing at the whitening ashes in the little 
wood fire. Dirk MacAllister was peering 
suspicously around in the bushes. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward and a piece of 
red, bleeding meat appeared in this hand. 

““Here—quick!’’ he whispered. 

Morgan lifted his eyes quickly. At 
sight of the fresh meat his hand almost 
shot out from his side. But he drew it 
back and shook his head. 

“Who's to know?” said Dirk. “ I’ve 
had a share—as fine a meal as the king 
could eat: It’s dog. He was skulkin’ 
round and came to my whistle. I knifed 
him that quick he never knew nothing.” 

Morgan waved his hand toward. the 
camp. 

“Share and 
tersely. 

It was not any sudden virtue in him. 
It was the diplomacy of the leader. Dirk 
MacAllister winked and walked toward 
the camp. 

The sick had been landed from: the 


share alike!” he said 


brow, 
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canoes and were lying everywhere. Pass- 
ing from one to the other, soothing here 
with a touch of the hand on a fevered 
there with a word of cheer and a 
pat on the shoulder, was a red-haired lad. 

Behind this little doctor followed an- 
other lad, who carried a bucket of fresh 
water and an armful of torn strips of 
varicolored material. Now the red- 
headed lad would kneel by the side of a 
sufferer and bind his head with a strip 
dipped in the cold water, or, lifting the 
sick man, aid him to swallow a few gulps 
of the fluid. 

“Hey, Redhead!” Dirk hailed, pitch- 
ing the bleeding meat in the lad’s direc- 
tion. ‘Gift from the adm’ral for the 
sick ones. Tell ’em that when ye feed it 
to ’em. How many gone to glory this 
day?” 

“Thirty,” said Redhead, without turn- 
ing. 

Dirk MacAllister uttered a curse, the 
source of which was more irritation at 
the loss of men than regret for departed 
comrades. 

Redhead and Unlucky Larry went on 
with their labor of mercy. 

Thus was Katharine employed at the 
end of four days. That strange fortitude 
which is so characteristic of women when 
men are falling beneath hardship, had 
brought her almost unscathed through 
the perils of those days. True, she was 
thinner and paler, and the grime of 
travel had further hidden her sex, but she 
was still strong in body and rich in heart. 

The belief that Friend John and Lock- 
hart would follow Morgan in the hope of 
finding her had brought her along with 
Unlucky Larry in the sloops. Picked 
men as the twelve hundred were, there 
were yet many servitors of weaker mold 
in the following of the merciless rascals. 

In the days following her separation 
from her friends, the strange inti- 
macy between Katharine and Larry had 
strengthened. At once her protector and 
her slave, Larry followed her as a dog 
follows the superior creature. 

What it was bound the lad to Redhead, 
Katharine knew, but she dared not tell. 
The Irish boy, himself, believed that it 
was the spirit of companionship, pure 
and simple; yet at times she found him 
watching her with wistful eyes, as if his 
instincts were at war. Ard there were 
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times when Larry could not understand 
himself. 

At a rebuke from her, he, who was so 
used to beatings and abuse, burst into 
tears; and if she betrayed the slightest 
tenderness or pity, which she sometimes 
did, something would well up in the poor 
lad’s throat, something which he fought 
down, ashamed of his incomprehensible 
weakness and emotion in the presence of 
his comrade, Redhead. 

Not twenty yards from Katharine, as 
she deftly bound the cool strip around a 
pirate’s head, sat the buccaneer known as 
John L’Hommedieu. Those four days 
had wrought a marvelous change in the 
heavy Quaker. 

His face, like those all round him, was 
hollow, and his eyes bright. Starvation 
and anxiety had wrought the change. 
Katharine, whom he had hoped to find 
wherever Morgan was, had peeing) 
vanished from human ken. 

To add to the general disaster, Lock- 
hart’s wound had reopened, and at the 
present moment John L’Hommedieu sat 
by the side of a‘raving man, who muttered 
in the wonderland of delirium: 

“ Stuns’ls! Stuns’ls! As the ship wears, 


treat them to anather broadside, Mr. Shel- 


don. Katharine! Katharine! Ke 

The Quaker rose to his feet with a sud- 
den outflinging of his arms. Leaving the 
delirious man, who was now shouting a 
command or acknowledging one in re- 
spectful tones, and again whispering the 
name of the lost Katharine, John L’Hom- 
medieu passed out of the camp to that 
place apart where his ever-watchful eyes 
had seen Morgan bivouac. 

Down in the west, over the treasure- 
hold of the Pacific, the sun was still 
throwing back a mocking halo of gold 
arid jewels. Again, as a shadow fell at 
his feet, Morgan raised his eyes. He saw 
an unfamiliar figure,-a buccaneer of the 
rank and file who had dared his presence 
unbidden. 

““Who are ye?” he demanded harshly. 

“TI be John Piggott of York,” said the 
Quaker-pirate, with the same old quiet 
of voice and inflection. 

_ Morgan leaped to his feet as if he had 
been stung by a serpent in the grass, but 
this time the knowledge of this sudden 
confronter's identity awoke no fear or 
superstition. ‘he buccaneer’s face was 
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all aglow with hope renewed and expecta- 
tion. 

“The Quaker!” he gasped. “ Then— 
Tell me! Where is she? The woman? 
The talisman?” 

It was Friend John’s turn to be aston- 
ished. ‘his was the very question he had 
come to ask Morgan. 

Failing all other methods of discover- 
ing her fate, John Piggott had decided 
to take the bull by the horns, and Mor- 
gan’s question fairly staggered him. 

“Thee does not know thyself?” he 
said, evasively. : 

For a full -minute buccaneer and 
Quaker stared into each other’s eyes, each 
trying to probe the other’s secret. What 
the other knew Morgan could not divine, 


. but in that minute’s searching John Pig- 


gott discevered that Morgan knew no 
more about Katharine’s whereabouts than 
he or Lockhart did. 

What should he do? What say? He 
had thrust himself into the tiger's clutches 
for nothing. He did not fear for him- 
self. It was Katharine and the fever- 
stricken Lockhart.: 

Had he not prayed ten times—a hun- 


dred times a day—that she might be 


restored to them? And had Heaven ever 
turned a deaf ear to the plea of sincerity? 

He was still wondering, still looking 
into Morgan’s eyes, when a strange thing 
occurred. Morgan suddenly leaped for- 
ward and caught him by the wrists. The 
Quaker could feel the vise-like grip of the 
powerful hands, but he did not struggle 
or change countenance. 

He merely looked into the haggard face 
which was thrust close to his and said: 

“Well, Friend Mergan?” 

Morgan swallowed hard. He had ex- 
pected something different, and for the 
moment he was discomfited, But his pur- 
pose had not violence. \ 

His eagerness to know the truth, to save 
himself and the situation which he firmly 
believed due to Katharine’s absence, had 
wrought him-to the point of frenzy. 

“John Piggott of York!” -he said 
hoarsely. “ ‘Tell me—where is she? Ye 
What did ye come to propose? 
I’m willing. Anything I will grant ye— 
anything! But tell me where she is. 
Where is she? Santa Catarina!” 

Through all this rambling outburst the 
Quaker held Morgan’s eyes to his, but he 
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was still wondering what he should do 
while he marveled at the intensity of the 
buccaneer’s words. 

Morgan, not comprehending the other’s 
silence, became more pitiably stricken. 

“Quaker,” he said, like some penitent 
at the confessional, ‘‘I grant ye were 
right. I was wrong—I did wrong. I 
thought wrong. See the curse that has 
fallen upon me. I swear by my mother— 
and all the angels—I swear upon my 
knife—if ye will bring her back—but a 
few days and we shall be to the walls of 
Panama—she shall be honored and she 
shall go free—and you—” 

‘““Swear not at all,” said the Quaker. 
“Thee swears to-day, and forswears to- 
morrow.” 

Morgan loosened his grip on Piggott’s 
wrist and turned away, strangely quict. 
With folded arms he stared blindly at 
the red-gold sunset over Panama. 

When he spoke again his voice was 
quiet and wonderfully, pathetically hu- 
man. 

“This was my dream—and ye would 
shatter it, Quaker. “Iwas your’ word 
that told me, whatsoever my enterprise, 
her honor were my talisman. Am I to rot 
in this swamp, within sight of the goal ? 

“ In moments like these a huge emprise 
stumbles upon a fool’s belief. I may be 
a fool, Quaker, but this is my belief— 
that if she walks with me the curse will 


lift. Judge me as ye will; only tell me 
where she is. She shall be inviolate as a 
saint.” 


‘There was no doubting the sincerity 
of the man, but John Piggott, ever truth- 
ful, wished to put an end to the scene. 

“Friend Morgan, I believe thee is sin- 
cere,” he said. ‘I would let thee see 
Mistress Katharine were it in my hands. 


But I have-no knowledge of her. I came 
to ask thee.” 
_ The dénouement was unexpected. 


Morgan spun round with a scream of 
mortified emotion. His hand flew to his 
knife and he sprang at the Quaker. 

“Ve lie, ye white-gilled, prating 
demon!” he yelled. 

But even as the words hurtled from 
his mouth and he lifted the knife over the 
Quaker’s body, a subtle hue spread over 
his face. He became white as a dead man, 

His eyes lost their luster, and all at 
once he fell, a collapsing leap, to the 
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ground, where he lay with his hands 
twitching strangely. 

John Piggott knelt beside him. The 
buccaneer had fallen in some kind of fit. 
The Quaker gently unloosed the kerchief 
round his neck. 

He would have nursed the man back 
to life, but he heard footsteps. Adopting 
the better part of valor;he stepped lightly 
behind the drooping foliage of the wild- 
banana. 

- Peering from this umbrage, he saw 
Dirk MacAllister bending over his fallen 
chief. The lanky pirate seemed to believe 
that Morgan could only have fallen to the 
knife or a pistol-ball. 

Such a weakness as physical sickness 
could not have entered his mind, for he 
tore at Morgan’s shirt and peered over his 
body, as if in search of a wound. 

“Thee must pour water in his face,” 
said a quiet voice from the shade of the 
wild-banana. 

With a curse, Dirk MacAllister dashed 
to the spot whence the suggestion had 
come, but no human being was found to 
be there. 

John L?’ Hommedieu, Quaker-pirate, had 
made a hasty retreat in the direction of 
the camp. 

Arrived there, he was area to find 
a red-haired “boy” bathing Lockhart’s 
face with water and binding his head with 
a moistened cloth. Behind Redhead 
stood Unlucky Larry, with the ever-ready 
bucket. 

Redhead looked up as John L’Hom- 
medieu approached, and started at sight 
of the disguised Quaker. But there was 
little in the bearded, hollow-eyed bucca- 
neer to suggest John Piggott, of York, 
any more than there was in the raving 
patient to suggest Lieutenant Thomas 
Lockhart, of his majesty’s ship-of-the-line, 


‘Scorpion. 


Redhead turned to the task in hand. 
L’Hommedieu stood by with a grateful 
look in his eyes. as 

Presently, when the cool bandage was 
adjusted to the gentle doctor’s satisfac- 
tion, the Quaker asked: 

“What be thy name, lad?” 

Redhead started, and scanned the 
other’s face and dress. The sun had 
gone down. The dusk was deepening, 
and the stars were beginning to sparkle in 
the east. In the dim light Redhead saw 
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nothing to suggest the other’s identity, 
save a familiar sound of voice and speech. 

“Redhead, they call me,” was the re- 
ply. “And you?” 

“John L’Hommedieu,” said the Qua- 
ker, with a strange something knocking at 
the doors of certainty. 

“ And his?” said the same gentle voice. 

“Tom Sanderson.” 

‘That was all, The little doctor gath- 
ered up a few shreds of cloth, and was 
about to move on to the next patient, when 
Lockhart, who had been strangely quiet 
while Redhead had been administering, 
suddenly said softly: 

“ Katharine—Katharine! ” 

Redhead stopped and listened. Was it 
a dream? Was some one—some one 
whom she -had lost=calling her name 
in faraway tones from ghostland? She 
turned and looked back. John L’Homme- 
dieu was still standing near Lockhart, and 
his face was'turned toward her. The air 
was athrill with mystic imminence. Again 
the voice said, with a dry laugh: 

“ So they even had te throw him out of 
jail. Ha, ha! He was a Quaker, ye see.’ 

The strips of cloth dropped from Red- 
head’s hand. _ John L’Hommedieu saw a 
lad rush back to the pale s side and peer 
‘into his face. 

Next moment a pair of arms were 
round his own neck, and a face was buried 
in his stubbly beard and a voice was sob- 
bing wildly: 

“ John—Friend John! 
John, I have found you! ”’ 

“ Katharine!” John L’Hommedieu 
gasped. ‘ Mistress Katharine!” 

With a howl that might have been 
caused by any of many emotions, Unlucky 
Larry dropped his bucket and took to his 
heels. 

In the momentary silence which fol- 
lowed the reunion, the fever-stricken lieu- 
tenant’s voice, dry and dead, came to the 
ears of the Quaker and the woman whose 
arms were clinging tightly to his neck, 
and whose. head was lying contentedly on 
his shoulder: 

“ Katharine—Katharine! 
dared come between us?” 

A sudden blank fell upon John Pig- 
gott’s soul. He gently disengaged him- 
self from the girl’s arms and softly waved 
her to Lockhart’s side. Katharine, with- 
out a word, obeyed. . 


Oh, Friend 


Who has 


~ 
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She knelt down by-her lover’s side and 
kissed him on the brow. 

The Quaker, deeply perturbed, walked 
away from them. Presently he came to a 
halt, with his face upturned to the stars of 
the tropic night. 

He clasped-his hands before him in the 
old way. But the old mask of piety and 
the later mask of piratic fierceness had 
given way to an expression of human 
yearning and_-pain. 

The tears glinted in his eyes as he told 
the stars his secret, adding thereto this 
quaint statement : 

“This be the twenty- first day of Janu- 
ary. I be forty to-morrow.’ 





CHAPTER XVI 
IN CRUCES. 
HREE more days—three days of suf- 
. fering unparalleled in the annals 


of militant history ! 
Poling canoes of sick men over sand- 


‘bars, and where the water was deep 


enough for the sloops to take human car- 
goes, making double trips to bring up the 
entire force. 

Attacks by Indians, who feared and 
hated Spaniard and buccaneer alike, and 
poured unexpected showers of poisoned 
barbs from the shelter of the tangled 
bush. 

And ever the.fever increased; ever the 
sick-list swelled ; ever the hardships grew, 
and starvation stalked ‘throughout the 
length and breadth of Morgan’s depleted 
army. 

Already discontent was an open clam- 


or. Already mutiny was as clearly fore- 


shadowed as lightning by storm-clouds, 

Morgan, himself broken in mind and 
body, held aloof from the men, whom he 
yet led doggedly forward, fearing to hear 
that word of defiance which would let 
loose the whole hornet’s nest. 

Only the man’s remarkable veneer, his 
outward show of cheeriness and confi- 
dence, his diplomacy and camaraderie, 
held the outbreak in check. 

Cruces! 

Reach Cruces and all would be well. 
Cruces was a central mart of trade be- 
tween Panama and Chagres. 

Here merchants transferred their mer- 
chandise from mule-train to canoe or 
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sloop. The town could be taken, and 
there would be food for all! 

Then on to Panama—only twenty-four 
miles—his men strengthened by rest and 
fine living. Out of all this privation, 
to come a victory all the more splendid. 

But it was hard talking on an empty 
stomach—hard to throw into his words 
the old spirit which had quelled mutiny 
a score of times; and harder still was it 
to stir the same spirit in an army of 
starving men, who had left the hilarious 
joys of Chagres for misery on what 
seemed a bootless quest. 

But his words were not altogether in 
vain. They contained a definite prom- 
ise, which satisfied the buccaneers that 
matters would be settled one way or an- 
other very soon. Cruces! If Cruces 
failed, then, their leader could hardly 
hope to push on to Panama. 

Morgan knew that if Cruces failed, 
the allied buccaneers would retreat to- 
ward Chagres, a disbanded army, and his 
dream would be at an end. Cruces! The 
very name was fraught with significance. 
Cruces was likely to prove the cross-roads 
of his life. 

In the meantime, as he pushed on 
through the steaming jungle and evil- 
smelling morass, half of his men behind 
him and the other half navigating the 
canoes and sloops over the shallows, 
Morgan remembered the interview with 
John Piggott, of York, as something in 
the nature of a fantasy or delirium. 

He had seen a bearded buccaneer who 
called himself “ John Piggott, of York.” 
They had spoken together of that which 
was ever in Morgan's mind, but they had 
spoken like men at cross-purposes; or he 
had imagined the confusion, as a man 
may do in delirium. He had awakened 
from some strange sickness to find Dirk 
MacAllister bending over him. That was 
all. 

Since then he had seen nothing of 
either bearded buccaneer or somber Qua- 
ker, and he was almost convinced that 
the experience had been the chimera of 
an overwrought mind. The talisman was 
as far from him as ever. 

Katharine, in the meantime, had ad- 
justed herself to new conditions. She 
still tended the sick pirates, but contin- 
ually she returned to Lockhart, who re- 
covered his senses on the day after their 
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reunion. John Piggott, oddly enough, 
seemed to take a sudden dislike to the 
society of the pair and even to Katharine 
herself. 

The change was immediately apparent. 
He was absent from them most of the 
time, and when he was with them his 
face was troubled and he was no longer 
the kindly, quaint Friend John. He was 
apparently giving way to the strain of 
hardship, for he was irritable and mo- 
rose, especially with Katharine. 

Lockhart, of course, traveled in one of 
the sloops, as befitted a sick man. Kath- 
arine’s duties as Dr. Redhead took her 
there also, but John L’ Hommedieu chose 
to travel with the shore party. — 

“Poor Friend John,’”’ said Katharine 
with the air of an old campaigner, “I 
fear me he is not used to scenes like 
these.” : 

Lockhart said nothing, but he won- 
dered. 

The day after Larry’s discovery that 
his chum was a woman, the unlucky one 
came back with an expression of coun- 
tenance which nearly threw Katharine 
into a state of hysterical laughter. 

Poor Unlucky Larry! All night long 
he had carefully sifted every word he had 
ever uttered in the presence of Redhead, 
and he groaned at the memory of one 
particular day when he had been trying 
to play the man for Redhead’s edifica- 
tion, and had sworn like a real, blood- 
soaked pirate. 

He gradually came to understand, too, 
why he had felt so strangely toward this 
Redhead, and there was some consola- 
tion in the fact that his weakness had not 
been without inspiration. There was con- 
solation, too, in the fact that, if he had 
lost a chum, he had found a lady and 
two grown-up friends, for surely she 
would tell them he had befriended her. 

But when he came upon Katharine for 
the first time after the discovery, he was 
as confused as a girl himself. He scraped 
the ground with his feet, grinned in nerv- 
ous embarrassment, and pulled himself 
together with sudden, solemn awe. 

He had never known his mother. He 
had never known a woman, save that fat, 
old Mrs. Docherty, who used to be Sir 
John O’Malley’s housekeeper; and she 
had bullied everything from Sir John 
tight down to Larry, the pig-boy. 
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John Piggott happened to be with 
Katharine and Lockhart when Larry ap- 
peared. : 

Katharine, after setting the unlucky 
one at ease, and swearing him to absolute 
secrecy about her sex, told John Piggott 
and her lover the whole story of the 
Irish boy’s kindness to her. She had told 
them the whole story before, but it was 
now being told, as for the first time, for 
Larry’s benefit. 

Larry conducted himself accordingly, 
blushing and grinning and protesting, 
squirming the while in an embarrassment 
of joy. = 

When the story was all told, there was 


not a prouder, happier lad in all the. 


world. As he went away on some errand 
of service for his new-found mistress, 
stepping high and walking fast, as if he 
would break into a run‘ from sheer, riot- 
ous happiness, the tears sprang into Kath- 
arine’s eyes. 

She vowed to Lockhart and Friend 
John that if ever they got out of their 
dilemma alive, she would “ find an em- 
ployment” for Unlucky Larry. 


Seven days after the departure from 
Chagres, that voyage, which was ordi- 
narily made by merchants and Indians in 
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thirty-six hours, brought the buccaneers 
within sight of Cruces. 

‘Morgan would have called a halt, in 
order to reconnoiter; but at a glance he 
saw that an order would only result in 
open defiance of his authority. Making 
a virtue of a necessity, it was he who led 
the buccaneers into the town, himself wa- 
ving a sword and giving the buccaneer 
War-cry: 

“ Ovo-e-¢-e-e-e1” 

Into the streets of the town they rushed, 
eight hundred starving and desperate 
men. : g 

In the eagerness of the attack, none 
but Morgan noted that not a shot had 
been fired as they approached. The 
leader noted it with a sinking heart. 

The absence of resistance told him its 
own tale. 

When, therefore, he led his men into 
the main street of the town without meet: 
ing a human being, he was prepared for 
what followed. 

At a glance, the buccaneers realized 
that here again the Spaniards had de- 
stroyed the provisions, abandoned the 
town, and gone westward to swell the 
army which was waiting to beat Morgan 
from the gates of Panama. 

Starvation was still their master. 


(To be continued.) : 





The Vanishing of Benjamin V ex. 


BY ROBERT KEENE. 


oa 


And All They Found of Him Was a:Cake 


RS. VEX came down the hall 
and stopped before the 
bath-room door. ‘Taking 
the knob in her hand, she 
rattled it noisily, calling 
out to her husband, who 
was bathing in the tub within: 

“Hurry up, Benjamin! It’s quarter 
past six, and you haven’t any time to 
lose!” 

There was no response. 





of Soap, Floating Placidly in a Hot Bath. 


Impatiently Mrs. Vex took her hand 
off the knob and rapped with its knuckles 
against the square pane of opaque glass 
set into the locked door. 


“Benjamin!” she called. .‘ Benja- 
min!’ more sharply. And _ again: 
“ Ben-ja-min!” 


Not a sound came to her from behind 
the door. 

It was impossible that her husband 
could not hear her. He was only three 
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feet away—only a single yard—lying in 
the tub where he had repaired to bathe 
not ten minutes before. 

“ Benjamin!” cried his wife exasper- 
atedly. ‘“ Answer me—are you all right 
in there?”’ 

Silence. 

Was it possible, thought the lady 
frowningly, that Mr. Vex, whose habit it 
was-to read in the tub, was so engrossed 
in magazine, book, or newspaper that he 
had not noticed the noise she was making 
at the door? 

That was too unreasonable to suppose 
for a minute—it could not be the case. 

Then why— 

“Benjamin, Benjamin!” Mrs. Vex 
called at the top of her lungs, her voice 
quivering anxiously, while she beat with 
renewed vigor on the door. ‘‘ Has any- 
thing happened to you? Are you all 
right in there? Speak to me, speak to 
me!” 

She pressed her ear to the jamb of-the 
door—listening. 

Only absolute quiet could be detected 
inside the bath-room. 


The lady’s knees caved in. She clung 


to the knob of the door, her trembling. 


form sagging against the woodwork, her 
frightened breathing sounding loud in 
the narrow hall. 

Something had happened to her -hus- 
band! Of that there could be no doubt. 
Something—but what ? 

Through her mind a troop of fear- 
drawn specters marched, each one a trag- 
ically imagined conjecture of what. had 
happened to Mr. Vex inside that bath- 
room. 

Perhaps the water in his bath had 
proved too hot. He had fainted—was 
lying unconscious in the tub, out of her 
sight, beyond her possible reach. 

Any one of a score of dire calamities 
might have befallen him, but that one 
which first entered her head stuck in her 
mind as the real truth of the hideous 
matter. 

He was lying senseless in the tub— 
prostrated by the heat of a too warm bath 
—and—something must be done at once 
to get him out of the water. 

He might slip down over his head. 
Then he would drown! 

Perhaps—already— 

Mrs, Vex beat at the door, kicked at 
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it, clawed at it, incoherently calling to 
her husband the while in gasping.. terri- 
fied whispers that escaped her pallid lips 
wildly. 

Oh, if only he hadn't locked that door! 
She could have gone to him then. 

Now, somehow, some way, by some- 
body more capable to undertake the task 
than her frail self, that door must be 
opened—and quickly—her husband res- 
cued, saved from the vital termination of 
whatever catastrophe had befallen him 
inside that bath-room, whereby he could 
not speak in answer to her call, because 
he could not hear her calling. 

The janitor! That thought pierced 
her brain in a lightning flash of inspira- 
tion—stirring her to instant action. 

She stepped away from the door, 
caught at the wall to steady her balance, 
then proceeded staggeringly down the 
hall toward the kitchen. She punched 
the button connecting with the bell in the 


-janitor’s quarters in the cellar. 


A minute passed. She pushed frantic- 
ally at the button again—again—and yet 


again. 
Then, the wail of the dumb - waiter 
whistle sounding, she sped into the 


kitchen, opened the door of the waiter- 
shaft, and called wildly down to the man. 

He must come up to her apartment at 
once—flying. Somfething had happened 
to her husband—he was locked in the 
bath-room, and had met with a desperate 
accident. 

“ Bring tools—anything—something to 
open or break down the door!” finished 
Mrs. Wex hysterically. “And hurry, 
hurry—I’m going mad with worry!” 

Two minutes later the janitor rang the 
front-door bell. Down. the private hall 
of the Vex apartment he hurried after 
Mrs. Vex. 

He tried the knob of the bath-room 
door, beat against the pane of glass, bel- 
lowed to the man within—without. dis- 
turbing the silence beyond the fastened 
portal. 

Then, Sitisfied that there was no other 
alternative, he dropped on his knees and 
applied the tools he had brought to the 
lock. : ; 

While he worked, he talked to the dis- 
tracted lady hovering anguished above 
him. 

“Ye've yer street-clothes, hat an’ coat, 
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on, Mis’ Vex,” he said. ‘‘ Were ye out 
when the mister wint in here t’ his bath?” 

“T stepped out to telephone,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Vex brokenly. ‘“ Mr. Vex 
and I have—had—a dinner engagement 
to-night. My husband went in to take 
his bath before I went out. He took off 
his clothes before I left the flat. I heard 
him come in here and close the door be- 
hind him just as I went out of the front 
door., I wasn’t gone ten minutes—and 
when I came back—I called to him—” 

The lady broke down, weeping. 

- “There, there! ” soothed the -janitor, 
unscrewing the last fastening that held 
the lock to the door. ‘‘ Nothin’s hap- 
pened to Mr. Vex that a half-hour won’t 
straighten out. Depind upon it—noth- 
in’ could, safe here in this bath-room 
where it’s impossible fer him to meet wid 
har-rm.” 

He fumbled a moment over the pulling 
of the bolt out of the aperture left by 
his removal of the door-knob and lock. 
Then he stood’ to his feet. 

“There, now! She’s ready to open at 
a turn of th’ wrist. Step back a bit, Mis’ 
Vex, an’ l’ave me take a peep widin 
first—in case—that’s right. Wait there 
half a second!” 

The janitor opened the door and 
stepped inside the bath-room. 

For a full ten *seconds Mrs. Vex 
obeyed his instructions that she remain 
out of sight of what might be inside the 
room. Then, agonized by doubt and fear 
which took new life at the silence from 
the janitor, she stepped to the opened 
doorway. Hi 

She looked over the shirt- cieoved shoul- 


der ef the man who stood within the. 


threshold. And the sight that met her 
wide eyes forced a choked cry of amazed 
horror. from her lips. 

The tub was three-quarters filled with 
water. It’s top was as unrippled and 
placid as a sheet of green glass. 

All that was in the water was a spread- 


open magazine, floating on its surface be- 


side a cake of soap. 

There was not a single drop of mois- 
ture on the rug spread beside the porce- 
lain tub. Nor was there a spatter of 
water any place to be seen in the four- 
feet-by-seven batetoein. on walls, or 
floor. 

A neat pile = Mr. Vex’s underclothes, 


-not t! be here now, 
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freshly laundered and pressed, lay beside 
the single, upright steam-pipe against the 
wall oppesite the tub. On top of the pile 
was a folded pair of Mr. Vex’s socks. 

Beyond that—there was nothing more 
that was even reminiscent of eS Vex in 
the room. 

Nowhere, from ceiling to flag. from 
closed and locked window at one end, to 
the door which had been partially taken 
apart to give entrance to the janitor and 
Mrs. Vex. . 

And as for that lady’s husband— 

He was nowhere tozbe seen. Gone 
from the keenest sight that ever searched 
successfully fora needle in a haystack. 

Out of that tightly locked-up bath- 
room, no bigger than a bandbox for this 
year’s Paris hats, Mr. Vex had disap- 
peared. 

Utterly and completely vanished! 


II. 


THE janitor turned a mystified face to 
Mrs. Vex, and said unnecessarily : 

“Yer husband’s not here, ma’am.’ 

‘The lady fell back “against the ab of 
the open door, one white hand trembling- 
ly resting on the wash-stand bowl, her 
eyes popping from her chalky face. ° 

“N-no!” she stammered dazedly. 
“‘ He’s—he’s not here in the bath-room.” 

The janitor looked up at the ceiling, 
then down to the floor again in puzzle- 
ment. His eyes shifted to Mrs. Vex’s 
blariched countenance, taking in the tense- 
ness of her pose. 

“Ye've made some mistake, Mis’ Vex, 
ma’am, it’s plain,” he said in a reassuring 
tone. “Mr. Vex could not have -come 
into the bath-room, as ye’ thought he was 
after doin’.” ; 

“But he did!” cried“be missing gen- 
tleman’s wife. “I know he did!” 

The janitor scratched his head, 

_ ‘I can’t seem to figger how he comes 
thin! ’’ he said won- 
deringly. ‘An’ he ain’t here—me eyes 
ain’t desayvin’ me, ma’am. Ye don’t see 
hide nor hair of him yer own self, do you 
at all, at all, Mis’ Vex?” 

“T—I don’t!” replied the lady quick- 
ly. “But— we haven’t looked round 
yet "—eagerly. 

The janitor surveyed the tiny room 
once more, the puzzlement .on his face 
deepening. 
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“Where would we be after lookin’, 
thin?” he asked. 

“ Bverywhere—anywhere!” cried Mrs. 
Vex shrilly. “He must be here some- 
where—we'll find him if we look around 
us, I know, I’m sure of it—oh, he must 
be here; we must find him!” 

Her companion stooped and looked un- 
der the wash-stand, while Mrs. Vex fu- 
tilely opened the door. of the medicine- 
cabinet above it. Revealed before her eyes 
was a compartment about two feet wide 
by one and a half high, and not’ more 
than three and a half inches deep. 

It was empty of all save the serried 
shelves of bottles, boxes, and Mr. Vex’s 
shaving materials. A mouse—a very 
small mouSe, indeed—might, with pain- 
ful cramping, have hidden there. But 
not Mr. Vex—nor a man of half that 
gentleman’s girth and height. 

Together she and her assistant looked 
under the bath-tub. A space of less than 
six inches separated the floor from its 
bottom. ‘There was no obstruction under 
it which prevented a clear view to the 
wall against which one rim of the tub 
touched, 

“He's not here, ma'am, any qe 
said the janitor, dropping to the floor. 
“ There’s nowhere to look fer him—the 
man, be all the sivin little divvles of ill- 
luck, ain’t here!” 

“Then — then, 
Mrs. Vex.blankly. 

“ Th’ dear on’y knows!” responded 
the other with equal barrenness of idea. 
“ An’—that brings me back t’ where we 
started first off. Ye'’ve been mistaken. 
He never come into the bath-room. here 
at all—fer he couldn’t have, an’ got this 
clean away! Any wan wid half the use 
of a pair o’ blind eyes kin see that!” 

“But I tell you, Mr. Casey, I know 
that my husband did come into this bath- 
room.” 


where is hee.” asked 


= An’ how do ye know that? Till me : 


ag’in.’ 

“T saw him take his clothes off and 
come down the hall toward this room.” 

“An? thin?” 

‘“And then, just as I went out of the 
front door of this apartment, going out 
to teléphone, as I explained before, I 
heard the bath-room door close behind 
him.” 

“Ah!” cried Casey. 


“An’ there ye 
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have it! Ye didn’t see him come in here, 
did ye now?” 
“No!” answered Mrs. Vex, 

“Thin he didn’t come in.” 

“But he did—he must have. Here are 
his fresh clothes and his clean socks. 
There is his book, floating in the water— 
oh, the thing is horrible! He must have 
been spirited out of the water, out of the 
tub, out of this room, in the midst of his 
reading—” 

“Wan minute, wan minute! ”’ broke in 
the janitor. ‘‘ He was spirited out of the 
tub, ye say. ‘Tell me, thin—why ain’t 
there no wet feetprints on this here bath- 
rug? Why ain’t there wather spattered 
somewhere—anywhere—round this room 
if that’s the case? Tell me that, now, 
Mis’ Vex, ma’am, if ye kin do ut.” 

“T tell you he was spirited away! 
Some plot was hatched to kidnap him 
from this room—” 

“Through a locked door?” 

“T don’t know, I don’t know!” cried 
the distracted lady. ‘‘ How can I believe 
anything impossible in the face of this 
weird affair, from start to finish? My 
husband has vanished—into thin air, by 
magic, and some uncanny power is re- 
sponsible for it, I know!” 

Indeed, the lady had just cause for this 
belief in the supernatural, which seemed 
the only means accountable, for her hus- 
band’s mysterious disappeatance that eve- 
ning. 

How he—or anybody else living, for 
that matter—could have left that room 
of his own will or otherwise was beyond 
figuring out. 

There was the bath-room. And there 
was the locked door, the closed window, 
the absolute, positive, undoubting lack of 
loophole for his escape from the tiny 
chamber. 

And there wasn’t Mr. Vex. 

Besides that, there wasn’t, as Casey, 
the janitor, had pointed out, a sign or 
speck of spattered water anyw ‘here on the 
hath-rug or floor. 

Such signs would surely have been left 
by anybody getting out of the bath-tub. 
Mr, Vex had undoubtedly got out—but 
without leaving any such trace of so doing 
behind him. 

Was it any wonder that Mrs. Vex, at 
just that moment, overcome by emotions 
easily to be imagined — no, difficult to 
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conjecture, since the situation was more 
unusual than ever woman faced before! 
—was it to be wondered at, then, that 
she should collapse into the arms of the 
janitor in a dead faint? 

Or was it surprising that Casey, hav- 
ing brought the lady to herself at the ter- 
mination of five minutes’ hard work. 
should maintain his view-point on the af- 
fair as stoutly as before? 

“Tt’s impossible, Mis’ Vex, that Mr. 
Vex wuz ever in this here bath-room!” 


said he, when Mrs. Vex, restored to con- 


sciousness, stood tremblingly before him 
again. ‘ Ye don’t believe in spirits yer- 
self, any more than I do, when ye stop to 
think things over a bit. An’ so—it’s out 
o' r’ason that he was ever in this room at 
all, since he couldn’t have got out of it, 
once in.” 2 : 

“But how do you account for the fact 
that the door was locked?” asked Mrs. 
Vex. 

The janitor rubbed his ear for a full 
minute of deep and profitless reflection. 

“Do ye know,” he said slowly, “ Vd 
forgot entoirely that side of the matter, 
ma’am. How could Mr. Vex have got 
out of this room, whin th’ dure was 
locked—as me own two eyes and pair 0’ 
hands knows full well that it was?” 

“ That’s what I want you to tell me 
cried the lady wildly. ‘‘ You say we don't 
either of us, on reflection, believe in the 
supernatural,- But—how else can you ac- 
count for my husband being taken from 
this room through that locked door?” 

Casey studied the toes of his shoes. 


1? 


“P’rhaps th’ dure ain’t the way he 


wint out,’ he suggested at length. 
“What's the matter wid what we ain't 
thought of before—the winder?” 

“ Tmpossible—exactly as the door is 
out of the question,” replied Mrs. Vex 
quickly. ‘“ That window is locked, top 
and bottom, I know positively.” 

"Did ye try it just now?” 

No.” 

“ Then, how d’ye know it’s fastened?” 

“ Because—as you should remember— 
the thing has been out of order for the 
last three weeks. The catch on both sash- 
es is stuck; it can’t be opened or shut, 
and we have complained about it to you 
at least half a dozen times. That’s how 
I know positively that my husband could 
not have left this room by that window.” 
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The janitor took the single step across 
the floor that carried him to the window 
at the other end of the room. He exam- 
ined it, tested it, and turned back to his 
companion—satisfied that she was right ; 
the window could not be opened, and out 
of it Mr. Vex had certainly not gone that 
evening. 

“ Besides,’ said Mrs. Vex, ‘ why 
should my husband want to go out that 
window, even if he could open it and get 
through it—and how could he lock it be- 
hind him, as it is now? It doesn’t lead 
any place. He couldn’t go from it any 
place but straight down the air-shaft to 
his certain death. 

“And that’s the strangest part of this 
whole thing! Way should Mr. Vex want 
to leave this bath-room at all — either 
through the door, or the window, or by 
any other way? It’s not so much where 
he has gone that is killing me with anx- 
iety, as it is why, why, why he is gone 
from this tub at all.” 

“Sure,” sighed Casey, “it’s a bigger 
riddle than ever I heard of before in all 


me life. Dm a plain man, Mis’ Vex, 
ma’am, an’ I ain’t overstocked wid 
brains. But, begobs, I’ll have to give 


this puzzle up, if ye won’t belave that Mr. 
Vex could never, nohow, noway, have 
come inter this bath-room at all this 
night!” 

“There are his underclothes,” said 
Mrs. Vex, pointing one trembling finger 
at the pile of fresh clothing on the floor. 
“Come,” she said, leading the way to the 
bedroom shared by her and her husband 
at the other end of the flat. “ There are 
the undergarments he discarded, with the 
suit of clothes he took off.” 

She faced the janitor in the center of 
the room. 

“ Now,’ she demanded, “tell me 
where my husband could have gone if 
he didn’t go into that bath-room, into that 
tub, lay: there reading—until he was— 
until he—disappeared ?” 

“Widout a stitch of clothes t’ his 
back,” said Casey, reddening embarrass- 
edly. “I'll agree wid ye, I don’t see 
where he could have gone.” 

“We'll search the flat from end to 
end,” said Mrs. Vex determinedly. 
“ Come—follow me.” 

And then ensued such a fine-tooth- 
combing of that house, from one end to 
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the other, as never was and never can be 
again, ~ 

All frailecin for nothing, to no avail. 

Mr. Vex, at the conclusion of the half- 
hour’s scrutiny of every inch of space in 
the apartment, was still missing—as com- 
pletely and mystifyingly as before. 

“He. ain’t out in the street, that’s a 
sure thing!’ commented Casey finally. 
“There'd be noises—lots and plenty of 
thim—if he was. -A man—er—dressed 
like Adam, as the mister must be at this 
very minute, couldn’t be trapesin’ the 
public highways widout callin’ out the re- 
serves and makin’ the establishment 0’ 
mob law necessary whérever he was.” 

“T know it, I know it! ” sobbed the ab- 
sent gentleman’s nervously prostrated 
wife. “The thing is beyond me—beyond 
you—beyond anybody.” 

She walked unsteadily to the bath- 
room, and stood at the doorway looking 
in. Still the opened magazine, now wa- 
ter-logged, floated on top of the placid, 
long-cold water in the tub. “ Beyond that, 
nothing in the little, open room had mo- 
tion. : 

Behind her stood Casey, muttering to 
himself as he looked over her shoulder: 

“Out o’ the winder means a broken 
neck down in the area. Out of the dure— 
that’s as impossible as up through the 
ceilin’. ‘Through fhe walls—it can’t be 
that. Mis’ Vex!” : ; 

“What is it?” cried the lady, wheel- 
ing swiftly at the tone of his voice. 

“Can Mr. Vex—do ye belave it could 
be, tell me—can he have e-e-evaporated 
from layin’ in the hot wather? Ye 
know more about such things than me— 
tell me, kin he have gone up in smoke, to 
say what | mean in me own way?” 

Mrs. Vex groaned. 

“That's as good an explanation . as 
any, Mr. Casey, of what has become of 
my poor, dear Benjamin!” she wept. 
“ He may have—evaporated, as you put 
it!” . 

“That’s the on’y way,” agreed the jan- 
itor sadly. “ Unless— I’m goin’ t’ 
have a look out o’ that winder, down into 
the air-shaft, Mis’ Vex. I'l take me tools 
an’ open her up now, an’ see what I kin 
see—though I can’t reason, poor Mr. Vex 
not being, as I know of, able t’ flit through 
a pane o’ glass, how he could get out 


through them sashes! 
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In two minutes Casey had the portal 
open. He knelt on the window-sill and 
looked down the air-shaft separating the 
apartment-house next door from the flat- 
building in which he was in. 

He saw nothing, looking down through 
the darkness, on the concrete paving of 
the areaway, five floors below—the Vex 
apartment being on the top story of the 
house. 

Nothing, either, met his anxious sight 
as he looked along the walls of both his 
own building and the one next door. 

“Tt's no use, ma’am,” he said, jump- 
ing down on the bath-room floor. 
s Evaporation’ s th’ on’y the’ry t’ account 
fer yer man’s vanishin’.” 

“What shall I do?” sobbed Mrs. Vex. 
“This is dreadful—dreadful!” 

“Ca’m yerself, ma’am!” soothed Ca- 
sey. 

“T can’t be. calm!” 

‘“D’ye think it wud be any use notify- 
in’ the police, Mis’ Vex—maybe a detec- 
tive on th’ thrail av’ this mystery might 
be able to find some dacent, satisfyin’ an- 
swer to this Chinese puzzle out av the 
facts—” 

“That’s it!” cried Mrs. Vex. - “ The 
police — no, a private detective agency 
might be better. How do I get a detec- 
tive, Mr. Casey? ‘Tell me — quickly— 
use the telephone—go out—hurry, hur- 
ry—get the best man in the city to handle 
this—this case—”’ 

“Tl go at once, ma’am— 
janitor. 

Then he stopped. 

Mrs. Vex’s blood ran suddenly cold in 
her veins. 

From somewhere out of sight—some- 
where, seemingly over their heads, per- 
haps under ‘their feet, beside them, they 
did not know where—sounded a voice. 

And it was the unmistakable voice of 
the vanished Mr. Vex! 

“ Martha!” said the voice of the miss- 
ing man. 

Mrs. Vex caught herself just as she 
was about to fall to the floor in another 
faint — bracing herself with one hand 
against the woodwork of the open bath- 
room. door. 

“ Benjamin!’ she mouthed. 

Mr. Casey caught the name on her lips. 

“Saints presarve us!” he gasped, 
staggering backward against the steam- 


” began the 
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pipe, and then quickly away again. “It's~ 


—it’s Mr. Vex’s voice that do be callin’ 
to ye, ma’am?” he whispered frightened- 
ly to the trembling Mrs. Vex. 

She ignored him, her eyes—popped 
half out of her head—roving round the 
atmosphere of the bath-room, over wall 
and’ ceiling and floor in an unavailing 
search for her husband, whose voice had 
sounded so startlingly but the moment 
before. 

And now it came again. 

“Martha!” The tone was peremp- 
tory. : 

“ Benjamin!” screamed the poor wom- 
an. ‘‘Where ate you—oh, where are 
you, in Heaven’s name? ‘Tell me—can 





I see you? Can you come to me—or I to 
ou?” 
“Took up here!” ordered her hus- 
band’s voice. : 


This time, the words sounding more 
distinctly — or, perhaps, her first shock 
having passed, leaving her ears more keen 
to trace the direction of the voice—Mrs. 
Vex looked up through the opened upper 
sash of the bath-room window. 

And there, in the window of the top 
floor of the apartment-house next door— 
one floor higher than their own top-story 
flat—she saw the face of Mr. Vex. 

More than that—she saw that he was 
not “dressed like Adam,” as the janitor 
had put it. 

She could see his neck and shoulders, 
as well as his face and head, and this 
former portion of his anatomy was cor- 
rectly garbed in high collar, white lawn 
tie, and well-fitting evening coat. 

The sight of Mr. Vex thus attired 
capped the climax of the entire mystery. 

How—how, in the name of anything 
that was explainable—had her husband 
left that locked bath-room, dressed him- 
-self for the dinner-party they were to at- 
tend that evening, and got out of the 
room itself, out of the very apartment, the 
building, even—and into the flat next 
door? 

‘The thing was more weird, more un- 
canny, more supernatural, than ever be- 
fore: Mrs. Vex felt reason tottering on 
its throne as she walked haltingly to the 
window and looked up at her husband. 
looking down at er. S 

“What — what are you doing there, 
Benjamin?” she stammered. 
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“What are you doing there with that 
man—whoever he is—I heard you talk- 
ing with?” countered Mr. Vex prompt- 
ly, his tone angry. 

For a full five minutes Mrs. Vex ex- 
plained exactly what she was doing, what 
she was not doing, and what she would 
eventually do if Mr. Vex did not answer 
her question at once, immediately, quick- 
er than that—and in the most complete 
detail that he could command. 

After a minute for the gentleman to get 
into his head the facts that had confront- 
ed his wife with their mystery,- he com- 
plied with her request as follows: 

“When you. went out to telephone,” 
he began, ‘‘I had just gone into that 
bath-room. And no sooner had the door 
shut behind you than I remembered some- 
thing. 

‘That: something was a very pressing 
business engagement I had with Terwil- 
liger, who, as you know, lives in this 
apartment from whose window I am now 
talking. : 

“T had some important papers for him 
to sign to-night. I should have remem- 
bered them, and taken the things up for 
his signature before I came home. But, 
however that might have been, it was up 
to me to see him at once, right then. So, 
no sooner having stepped foot inside the 
bath-room than I remembered all this, I 
stepped out again. You had only just gone 
out of the flat. 

“How I happened to do it, I don’t 
know. Fussed up, I suppose, over having 
forgotten my engagement with Terwil- 
liger—hearing you shut the front door, 
and realizing vaguely that I was all alone 
in the flat, which made me cautious— 
remembering, too, that burglar who broke 
in through the bath-room in the Willets’ 
flat next door—I locked the bath-room 
door behind me. 

“ Tnside was the water in the tub, which 
I had not used, my underwear—freshly 
laid out for me to put on—and the maga- 
zine I meant to look through while I sat 
in the tub. 

“T laid this, I remember, over the rim 
of the bath-tub before I came out. It 
probably fell off into the water at once 
—which I, having left the room and 
locked it up behind me, did not notice. 

“Then I hurried into my evening 
clothes, which I meant to wear to-night. 
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Absent-mindedly still, I took: out fresh 
underwear and put it on—instead of re- 
membering about the suit I had taken in- 
to the bath-room with me. 

“ Because I put on my dress clothes, 
and you found only the. garments 1 had 
taken off, you thought, as you have told 
me you did, that I had no clothes on after 
my disappearance from the. bath-room. 

“That explains that much of what 
went far to make you mystified. Any- 
way, I left the flat before you came back. 
Forgot to leave a note telling you I had 
gone—you'd not expect me to do that, 
anyway, since 1 was only going next door, 
expecting to be right back; and never 
thought that you would worry over what 
you found. 

‘Then—I was delayed in getting my 
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papers signed. We had to go out and find 
a notary—which took us till now. So 
that’s the whole story, my dear. And I’m 
extremely sorry I’ve caused you any dis- 
tress of mind due to my unthinking care- 
lessness.”” 

Mrs. Vex stepped nearer to the win- 
dow. S 

“Benjamin Vex,” she said coldly, 
“you come home here to me—as fast as 
ever you can waddle!” 

Behind her, Mr. Casey, the janitor, 
turned silently and stepped out into the 
hall. : 

“‘ Now’s the toime, Oi fale it inside of 
me bones,” he said, with a chuckle for the 
impending welcome home to Mr. Vex, 
“fer me t’ do a little vanishin’ act of me 
own, begobs!” : 


AS MIDNIGHT COMES.’ 


As midnight comes, when all the world is snow, 


And bare trees, trembling, quiver to and fro, 


‘The house is quiet, save for noises small: 


Low creakings here and there, the cricket's call— 


Wee, subtle sounds such as the shadows know. 


The dim fire chuckles with quaint laughter low, 


The tall clock speaks with pond’rous tick and slow, 


And crisply counts the minutes as they fall, “ 


As midnight ‘comes. 


Tall, stately shadows stand in solemn row 


Along the stairs; and, in the hall below, 


Queer shadow-beings lurk with stealthy crawl} 


A single moon-gleam etches on the wall 


With slender fingers, like a dim star-glow, 


As midnight comes. 


Robert Kilduffe 3d. 


Morning Star. 


BY H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’’ ‘‘She,'’ ‘‘Mr. Meeson’s Will,” 
“* Allan Quatermain,’’ ‘' Swallow,’’ Etc., Etc. 


Magic and Mystery Join Strangely in the Life March of a-Queen and 
a Son of Kings. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


Y special favor of the god Amen, Pharaoh’s queen, Ahura, bears a daughter, called 
B Morning Star. On the death of Ahura, Morning Star is reared by Asti, the enchan- 
tress, who is the mother of Rames. Princes and foreign kings seek her hand in mar- 
riage, but she loves Rames, though she dare not marry him. Knowing that Asti can sum- 
mon the gods, she compels her to call Amen that she may question him. The spirit of the 
queen’s mother appears and foretells wo, but gives the queen assurance that she shall not 
love in vain. 

In an encounter between a rejected suitor and Rames, the latter is victorious. Morn- 
ing Star, by a decree, sends Rames on an armed expedition to Napata, bidding: him press 
his suit to the crown of Kesh, and, returning, ask Egypt’s queen in marriage. Pharaoh, 
with Morning Star, goes to Memphis as guest of his brother, Abi. He, too, seeks Morning 
Star for a wife. She repels him, with the result that Merytra, Pharaoh’s lady of the foot- 
stool, and Kaku, the astrologer, compass Pharaoh's death by magic. Abi tries then to 
capture Morning Star; her bodyguard is slain, and with the faithful Asti, she takes refuge 
in the pylon of the old temple at Sekhet. There, awaiting starvation, she is magically suc- 
cored by her Ka—a sort of astral body or other self—and told to choose between a hateful 
marriage or death in the river. She chooses death. And while an attacking party is heard 
at the gates below, she and Asti lose consciousness. 

To Kaku and Merytra disturbing visions have come, yet they_advise Abi to go to the 
temple and get Morning Star as his bride, thus ruling in Egypt. They repair with a great 
retinue to the temple, where, seated beneath the altar, they see a resplendent Morning Star, 
unharmed, evidently, by her recent privations. Though the populace is against her, she 
refuses to bow down to Abi, demanding that he defer to her. The populace threatens her, 
and she calls on Amen, her god, who gives a terrible sign—overthrowing the temple obe- 
lisks. All are terrified, and seek Morning Star’s forgiveness, especially Kaku, in whose ears 
she whispers something; whereupon the astrologer flees incontinently. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ABIL LEARNS THE TRUTH. 


ON had gone by, and on 
the first day of the new 
month, Kaku the vizier 
sat in the Hall of the 
Great Officers at Mem- 
phis, checking up the 

public accounts of the city. 

It was not easy work, for during the 





past ten days twice these accounts had - 


been sent back to him by the command of 
the queen, or the Pharaoh as she called 


herself, requesting information as to their 
items, and other awkward queries. 

Abi had overlooked such matters, 
recognizing that a faithful servant was 
worthy of his hire—provided that he 
paid himself. 

But now it seemed that things were 
different, and that the amount received 
was the exact amount that had to be 
handed over to the Crown, neither more 
nor less. Well, there was a large dis- 
crepancy which must be made up from 
somewhere, or, in other words, from 
Kaku's private store. 


* This story began in The Cavalier for November, 1909 
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In a rage he caused the two head 
collectors of taxes to be brought before 
him, and as they would not pay, bade 
the executioners throw them down and 
beat them on the feet until they :prom- 
ised to produce the missing sums, most 
of which he himself had stolen. 

Then, somewhat soothed, he retired 
from the hall into his.own office, to find 
himself face to face with Abi, who was 
waiting for himi, 

So changed was the prince from his 
old, portly self, so aged and thin and 
miserable did he look, that in the dusk 
of that chamber Kaku failed to recognize 
him. Thinking that he was some sup- 
pliant, he began to revile him and order 
him to be gone. 

‘Then the fury of Abi broke out. 

Rushing at fim, he seized the astrol- 
oger by the beard and smote him on the 
ears, saying: 

“Dog, is it thus that you speak to 
your king? Well, on you at least I can 
revenge myself.” : 

“ Pardon, your majesty,” said Kaku, 
“I did not know you in these shadows. 
Your majesty is changed of late.” 

“Changed!” said Abi, letting him go. 
“Who would not be changed who suf- 
fers as I do ‘ever since I listened to your 
cursed counsel and tried to climb into 
the seat of Pharaoh? : 

“ Before that I was happy. I liad my 
sons, I had my wives, as many as I 
wished. I had my revenues and armies. 
Now everything has gone. My sons are 
dead, my women are driven away, my 
revenues are taken from me, my armies 
serve another.” £ 

“ At least,” suggested Kaku, “ you are 
Pharaoh, and the husband of the most 
beautiful and the wisest woman in the 
world.” 

“Pharaoh!” groaned Abi. ‘“ The 
humblest mummy in the common city 
vaults is a greater king than I am, and 
as for the rest—” 

He stopped and groaned again. - 

“What is the matter with your ma- 
jestv?” asked Kaku. 

“The matter is that I have fallen 
under the influence of an evil planet.” 

“The Star of Amen,” suggested the 
astrologer. 

“Ves, the Star of Amen, that lovely 
terror whom you call my wife. Man, 
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she is no wife to me. Listen—there in 
the harem I went into the chamber 
where she was, none forbidding me, and 
found her sitting before her mirror and 
singing, clothed only in a thin robe of 
white, and her dark hair—O Kaku, never 
did you see such hair—which fell almost 
to the ground. 

“‘ She smiled on me, she spoke me fair, 
she drew me with those glittering eyes 
of hers—yes, she even called me husband, 
and sighed and talked of love, till at 
length I drew near to her and threw my 
arms about her.” 

“And then—” 

“ And then, Kaku, she was gone, and 
where her sweet face should have been 
I ‘saw the yellow, mummied head of 
Pharaoh, he who is with Osiris, that 
seemed to grin at me. 

“T opened my arms again, and lo! 
there she sat, laughing and shaking per- 
fume from her hair, asking me, too, what 
ailed me that I turned so white, and if 
such were the way of husbands? 

“Well, that was nigh a month ago, 
and as it began, so it has gone on. J 
seek my wife, and I find the mummied 
head of Pharaoh, and all the while she 
mocks me. 

‘““Nor may I see the others any more, 
for she has caused them to be hunted 
hence, even those who have dwelt with 
me for years, saying that she must rule 
alone.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Kaku. 

“No, indeed, for as she torments me, 
so she torments every other man who 
comes near to her. She nets them with 
smiles, she bewitches them with her eyes 
till they go mad.for love of her, and 
then, still smiling, she sends them about 
their business. 

““ Already two of them who were lead- 
ers in the great plot have died by their 
own hands, and another is mad, while 
the rest have become my secret but my 
bitter foes, because they love my queen 
and think that I stand between her and 
them.” 

“Ts that all?’ asked Kaku again. 

“No, not all, for my power is taken 
from me. I who was great, after Pha- 
raoh the greatest in all the land, now am 
but a slave. From morning to night I 
must work at tasks I hate; I must build 
temples to Amen, I must dig canals, I 
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must truckle to the common herd, and 
redress their grievances and remit their 
taxes. 

“More, I must chastise the Bedouin, 
who have ever been my friends, and— 
next month undertake a war against that 
King of the Khita, with whom I made 
a secret treaty, and whose daughter that 
I married has been sent back to him be- 
cause I loved her.” 

“And then?” asked Kaku. 

“Oh! then when the Khita have been 
destroyed and made subject to Egypt, 
then her majesty purposes to return in 
state to Thebes ‘to attend to the fashion- 
ing of my sepulcher, since, so she says, 
this is a matter that will not bear delay. 
Indeed, already she makes. drawings for 
it, horrible and mystic drawings that I 
cannot understand, and brings them to 
me to see. 

“‘ Moreover, friend, know this, out of it 
opens another smaller tomb for yeu. In- 
deed, but this morning she sent an expe- 
dition to the desert quarries to bring 
thence three blocks of stone, one for my 
sarcophagus, one for yours, and one for 
that of your wife, Merytra. For she 
says that after the old fashion she pur- 
poses to honor both of you with these 
gifts.” 

At these words Kaku could no longer 
control himself, but began to walk up 
and down the room, muttering and 
snatching at his beard. 

“How can you suffer it?” he said at 
length. 

“Vou who were a great prince} to be- 
come a woman’s slave, to be made as 
dirt beneath her feet, to ‘be held up to 
the mockery of those you rule, to see 
your wives and household driven away 
from you, to be tormented, to be mocked, 
to look on other men favored before 
your eyes, to be threatened with early 
death. Oh! how can you suffer it? Why 
do you not kill her, and make an end?” 

“ Because,” answered Abi, ‘‘ because I 
dare not, since if I dreamed of such a 
thing she would guess my thought and 
kill me. Fool, do you not remember the 
fall of the eternal obelisks upon my cap- 
tains, and what befell. that man who 
mocked her, and sought refuge among 
the priests? No, I dare not lift a finger 
against her.” 

“Then, prince, you must carry your 
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yoke until it wears through to the mar- 
row, which will be when that sepulcher 
is ready.” 

“Not so,” answered Abi, shivering, 
“for I have another plan; it is of it 
that I am ‘come to speak with you. 
Friend Kaku, you must kill her. 

“Listen: you are a master of spells. 
The magic which prevailed against the 
father will overcome the daughter also. 
You have but to make a waxen image 
or two and breathe strength into them, 
and the thing is done, and then—think 


of the reward.” 


“Indeed, I am.thinking, most noble 
prince,” replied the astrologer with sar- 
“Shall I tell you of that reward? 
It would: be my death by slow torture. 
Moreover, it is impossible, for if you 
would know the truth, she cannot be 
killed.” 

“What do you mean, fool?” asked 
Abi angrily. ‘Flesh and blood must 
bow to death.” 

A. sickly smile spread itself over 
Kaku’s thin face as he answered: 

“A saying worthy of your wisdom, 
prince. Certainly the experience of 


‘mankind is that flesh and blood must bow 


to death. Yes, yes, flesh and blood!” 

“Cease grinning at me, you ape of the 
rocks,” hissed the enraged Abi, “or I 
will prove as much on your mocking 
throaf.” Snatching out his sword he 
threatened him with it, adding: “ Now 
tell me what you mean, or—” 

“ Prince,” ejaculated Kaku, falling to 
his knees, “I may not, I cannot. Spare 
me, it is a secret of the gods.” 

“Then get you gone to the gods, you 
lying cur, and talk it over with them,” 
answered Abi, lifting the sword, “ for at 
least she will not blame me if I send you 
there.” 

“Mercy, mercy!” gasped Kaku, 
sprawling on the ground, while his lord 
held the sword above his bald head, 
thinking that he would choose speech 
rather than death. 

It was at this moment, while the as- 
trologer’s fate trembled in the balance, 
that a sound of voices- reached their 
ears, and above them the ring of a light, 
clear laugh which they knew well. 

Forgetting his purpose, Abi stepped 
to the window-place, and looked through 
the opening of. the shutters. Presently 
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he turned, beckoning to Kaku, and whis- 
pered: 

“ Come and look; there is always time 
for you to die.” 

The vizier heard, and, creeping on his 
hands and knees to the window-place, 
raised himself and peeped through the 
shutter. This was what he saw: 

In the walled garden below, the secret 
garden of the palace, stood the queen 
Neter-Tua, and the sunlight piercing 
through the boughs of a flowering tree, 
fell in bright bars upon her beauty. She 
was not alone, for before her knelt a 
man wearing the rich robes of a noble. | 

Kaku knew him at once, for, although 
still young, he was Abi’s favorite captain, 
an officer whom he loved, and had 
raised to high place because of his wit 
and valor, having given him one of his 
daughters in marriage. Also he had 
played a chief part in the great plot 
against Pharaoh, and it was he who had 
dealt the death-blow to Mermes, the hus- 
band of the Lady Asti. 

Now he was playing another part, 
namely that of lover to the queen, for he 
clasped the hem of her robe in his hands, 
and kissed it with his lips, and pleaded 
with her passionately. They could catch 
some of his words. 

He had risked his life to climb the 
wall. He worshiped her. He could 
not live without her. He was ready to 
do her bidding in all things—to gather 
a band and slay Abi; it would be easy, 
for every man was jeateus of the prince, 
and thought him quite unworthy of her. 

Let her give him her love, and he 
would make her sole Pharaoh of Egypt 
again, and be content to serve her as a 
slave. At least let her say one kind 
word to him. 

Thus he spoke, wildly, imploringly, 
like a man that is drunk with passion 
and knows not what he says or does, while 
Neter-Tua listened calmly, and now and 
again laughed that light, low laugh of 
hers. 

At length he rose and strove to take 
her hand, but, still laughing, she waved 
him back, then said suddenly: 

“Vou slew Mermes when he was weak 
with wounds, did you not, and he was my 
foster-father. Well, well, it was done 
in war, and you must be a brave man, as 


brave as you are handsome, for other-. 
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wise you would scarcely have ventured 
here, where a word of mine would give 
you to your death. . 

“And now get you gone, friend, back 
to my lord’s daughter, who is your wife, 
and if you dare—tell her where you 
have been, and why, you who are so brave 
aman.” Once more she laughed. 

Again he began his passionate implor- 
ings, begging for some token, till at 
length she seemed to melt and take pity 
on him, for, stretching out her hand, she 


_ chose a flower,from the many that grew 


near, and gave it to him, then pointed 
to the trees that hid the wall, among 
which presently he vanished, reeling in 
the delirium of his joy. 

She watched him go, smiling very 
strangely, then, still smiling, looked down 
at the bush whence she had plucked the 
flower, and Kaku noted that it was one 
used only by the embalmers to furnish 
coronals for the dead. 

But Abi noted no such thing. For- 
getting his quarrel with Kaku and all 
else, he gasped, and foamed in his jeal- 
ous rage, muttering that he would kill 
that captain, yes, and the false queen, 
too, who dared to listen to a tale of love 
and give the lover flowers. : 

Yes, were she ten times Pharaoh, he 
would kill her, as he had the right to do, 
and, the naked sword still in his hand, 
he turned to leave the place. 

“Tf that is your will, lord,” said Kaku 
in a strained voice, ‘‘ bide here.” 

“Why, man?” asked Abi. 

“Because her majesty comes,” he an- 
swered, ‘and this chamber is quiet and 
fitting. None enter it save myself.” 

As he spoke the words the door opened 
and closed again, and before them stood 
Neter-Tua, Star of Amen. : 

In the dusk of that room the first thing 
that seemed to catch her eye was the 
bared blade in Abi’s hand. For a mo- 
ment she looked at it and him, also at 
Kaku crouching in the corner, then 
asked in her quiet voice: 

“Why is your sword drawn, © hus- 
band?” 

“To kill you, O wife,” he answered 
furiously, for his rage mastered him. 

- She continued to look at him a little 
while and said, smiling in her strange 
fashion: 


“Tndeed? But why more now than at 
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any other time? Has Kaku’s counsel 
given you courage?” 

“Need you ask, shameless woman? 
Does not this window-place open on to 
yonder garden?” 

“Oh! I remember, that captain of 
yours—he who slew Mermes, your daugh- 
-ter’s husband, who made love to me—so 
well that I rewarded him with a funeral 
flower, knowing that you watched us. 

“Settle your account with him, as you 
and his wife may wish; it is no matter 
of mine. But I ‘warn you that if you 
would take men’s lives for such a fault 
as this, soon you will have no servants 
left, since they all are sinners who de- 
sire to usurp your place.” : 

Then Abi’s fury broke out. He 
cursed and reviled her, he called her by 
ill names, swearing that she should die, 
who bewitched all men and.was the love 
of none, and who made him a mock and 
a shame in the sight of Egypt. 

But Neter-Tua only listened, until at 
length he raved himself to silence. 

“You talk much and do little,” she 
said at length. ‘‘ The sword is in your 
hand, use it, I am here.” 

Maddened by her scorn, ‘he lifted the 
weapon and rushed at her, only to reel 
back again as though he had been smit- 
ten by some power unseen. He rested 


against the wall, then again rushed and’ 


again réeled back. 

“You are a poor butcher,” she said at 
length, “after so many years of prac- 
tise. Let Kaku, yonder, try. I think 
he has more skill in murder.” 

“Oh! your majesty,” broke in the as- 
trologer, “ unsay- those cruel words, you 
who know that rather than lift hands 
against you I would die. a thousand 
times.” 

“Yes,” she answered gravely, “ the 
Prince Abi suggested it to you but now, 
did he not, after you had suggested it to 
him, and you refused—for your own rea- 
sons?” ; ; 

‘Then the sword fell from Abi’s hand, 
and there was silence in that chamber. 

“What were you talking of, Abi, be- 
fore you peeped through the shutters and 
saw that captain of yours and me to- 
gether in the garden, and why did you 
wish to kill this dog?” she went on pres- 
ently. “‘ Must I answer for you? 

“You were talking of how you might 
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be rid of me, and you wished to kill 
him, because he did not dare to tell you 
why he could not do the deed, knowing 
that if he did so he must die. Well, 
you shall learn, and now. 

“Look on me, wretched man whom 
men name my husband. Look on me, 
accursed slave whom Amen has given 
into my hands to punish upon the earth, 
until you pass to his in the underworld.” 

He looked, and Kaku looked also, be- 
cause he could not help it, but what they 
saw they. never told. Only they fell 
down upon their faces, and groaned; 
beating the floor with their foreheads. 

At length the icy terror seemed to be 
lifted from their hearts, and they dared 
to glance up again, and saw that she was 
as she had been, a most royal and lovely 
woman, but no more. 

“What are you?” gasped Abi. ‘‘ The 
goddess Sekhet in the flesh, or Isis, 
Queer of Death, or but dead Tua’s ghost 
sent here for vengeance? ” 

“All of them, or none of them, as 
you will, though, man, it is true that I 
am sent here for vengeance: Ask the 
wizard yonder. He knows.” 

“ She is the double of Amen’s daugh- 
ter,’ moaned Kaku. ‘She is her Ka 
set free to bring doom upon those who 
would have wronged her. She is a 
ghost armed with the might of the gods, 
and all we who have sinned against dead 
Pharaoh and her and her father Amen 
are given into her hand to be *tormented 
and brought-to doom.” 

“Where, then, is Neter-Tua, who was 
Queen of Egypt?” gasped Abi, rolling 
his great eyes. ‘Is she with Osiris?” 

“T will tell you, man,” answered the 
royal shape. ‘She is not dead—she 
lives, and is gone to seek one she loves. 

“When she returns with him and a 
certain beggar, then I shall depart and 
you will: die, both of you, for such is 
the punishment decreed upon you. Un- 
til then, arise and do my bidding.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BOAT OF RA, 
UA, Star of Amen, opened her eyes. 
For some time already she had 


lain as one lies between sleep and 
waking, and it seemed to her that she 
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heard the sound of dipping oars, and of 
water that rippled gently against the 
sides of a ship. She thought to herself 
that she dreamed. 

Doubtless she was in her bed in the 
palace at Thebes, and presently, when it 
was light, her ladies would come to 
waken her. 

In the palace at Thebes! 

Why, now she remembered that it was 
months since she had seen that royal 
city, she who had traveled far since then, 
and come at last to white-walled Mem- 
phis, where many terrible things had be- 
fallen her. 

One by one they came into her mind; 
the snare, Pharaoh’s murder by magic, 
the battle, and the slaughter of her 
guards, the starvation in the tower, with 
death ofi one hand and the. hateful Abi 
on the other; the wondrous vision of that 
spirit who wore her face, and said she 
was the guardian Ka given to her at birth, 
the words it spoke, and her dread resolve. 

And last of all Asti and herself stand- 
ing in the lofty window niche, then a 
flame of fire before her face, and that 
fearful downward rush. 

Oh! without a doubt it was over; she 
was dead, and these dreams and memo- 
ries were such as come to the dwellers 
in the underworld. Only then why did 
she hear the sound of lapping water and 
of dipping oars? , 

Very slowly she opened her eyes, for 
Tua greatly feared what she might see. 
Light flowed upon her, the light of the 
moon which hung in a clear sky like 
some great lamp of gold. 

By it she saw that, robed all in white, 
she lay upon a couch in a pavilion, 
whereof the silken curtains were drawn 
back in front and tied to. gilded posts. 
At her side, wrapped in a gray robe, lay 
another figure, which she knew for Asti. 

It was still, so still that she was sure 
it must be dead, yet she knew that this 
was Asti. Perchance Asti dreamed also, 
and could hear her in her dreams; at 
least, she would speak to her. 

“ Asti,” she whispered, “ Asti, can you 
hear me?” 

The gray figure at her side stirred, and 
the head turned toward her. Then the 
voice of Asti, none other, answered: 

“ Aye, lady, I hear and see. But say, 
where are we now?” 


“as mortal women have. 
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“In the underworld, I think, Asti. 
Oh! that fire was death, and now we 
journey to the Place of Souls.” 

“Tf so, lady, it is strange that we 
should still have eyes and flesh and voices 
Let us sit up 
and look.” 

So they sat up, their arms about each 
other, and peered through the open cur- 
tains. 

Behold! they were on a ship more 
beautiful than any they had ever seen, 
for it seemed to be covered with gold and 
silver, while sweet odors floated from its 
hold. 

Their pavilion was set in the center of 
the ship, and looking aft they perceived 
lines’ of white-clad rowers seated at their 
oars in the shadow of the bulwarks, and 
on the high stern—also robed in white— 
a tall steersman, whose face was veiled, 
behind whom, in the dim glimpses of the 
moon, they caught sight of a wide and 
silvery river, and on its distant banks 
palms and temple towers. 

“It is the boat of Ra,” murmured 
‘Tua, “which bears us down the River 
of Death to the kingdom behind the 
sun.” : 

Then she sank back upon her cushions, 
and once more fell into swoon or sleep. 

‘Tua woke again, and lo! the sun was 
shining brightly, and at her side sat Asti 
watching her. -Moreover, in front of 
them was set a table spread with delicate 
food. 

“Tell me what has chanced, nurse,’ 
she said faintly, “for I am bewildered, 
and know not in what world we wander.” 

“ Our own, queen, I think,” answered 
Asti, “but in charge of those who are 
not of it, for-surely this is no mortal 
boat, nor do mortals guide her to her 
port. Come, we need food. Let us eat 
while we may.” 

So they ate and drank heartily enough, 
and when they had finished even dared 
to go out of the pavilion. Looking round 
them they saw that they stood upon a 
high deck in the midst of a great ship, 
but that this deck was enclosed with a 
net of silver cords in which they could 
find no opening. 

Looking through its meshes they noted 
that the oars were inboard, and the great 
purple sails set upon the mast, also that 
rowers were gone, perchance to rest be- 
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neath the deck, while on the forécastle 
of the ship stood the captain, white- 
tobed and masked, and aft the steers- 
man, also still masked, so that they could 
see nothing of their faces. 

Now, too, they were no longer sailing 
on a river, but down a canal bordered by 
banks of sand on either side, beyond 
which stretched desert farther than the 
eye could reach. 

Asti studied the desert, then turned 
and said: . 

“T think I know this canal, lady, for 
once I sailed it as a child. I think it is 
that which was dug by the Pharaohs of 
old, and repaired after the fall of the 
Hyksos kings, and that it runs from Bu- 
bastis to that bay down which wanderers 
sail toward the rising sun.” 

‘““Mayhap,” answered Tua. “ At least 
this is the world that bare us, and no 
other, and by the mercy of Amen and the 
power of my spirit we are still alive, 
and not dead—or so it seems. Call now 
to the captain on yonder deck; perhaps 
he will tell whither he bears us in his 
magic ship.” 

So Asti‘called, but the captain made 
no sign that he saw or heard her. Next 
she called to the steersman, but although 
his veiled face was toward them, he also 
made no sign, so that at last they be- 


lieved either that these were spirits or- 


that they were men born deaf and dumb. 
In the end, growing weary of-staring 
at this beautiful ship, at the canal, and 
the desert beyond it, and of wondering 
where they were, and how they came 
thither, they returned to the pavilion to 
avoid the heat of the sun. Here they 
found that during their absence some 
hand unseen had arranged the silken 
bed-clothing on their couches and cleared 
away the fragments of their meal, re- 
setting the beautiful table with other 
foods. : 
“Truly here is wizardry at work,” 
said Tua, as she sank into a leather- 
seated, ivory chair that was placed ready. 
“Who doubts it?’’ answered Asti 
calmly. “ By wizardry were you born; 
by wizardry was Pharaoh slain; by 
wizardry are we saved to an end that we 
cannot guess; by wizardry, or what men 
so name, does the whole world move, 
only being so near we see it not.” 
Tua thought a while, then said: 
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“Well, this golden ship is better than 
the sty of Abi the hog, nor do I believe 
that we journey to no purpose. Still, I 
wonder what that spirit who named her- 

_self my Ka does on the throne of Egypt; 
also how we came on board this boat, 
and whither we sail.” 

“Wonder not, for all these things we 
shall learn in due season, and for my 
part, although I hate him, I am sorry 
for Abi,” answered Asti dryly. 

So they sat there in the pavilion watch- 
ing the desert, over the sands of which 
their ship seemed to move, till at length 
the sun grew low, and they went to walk 
upon the deck. 

Then they returned to eat of the de- 
licious food that was always provided 
for them in such plenty, and at nightfall 
sought their couches, and slept heavily, 
for they needed rest. 

When they awoke again it was day- 
light, though no sun shone through the 
clouds, and their vessel rolled onward 
across a wide and sullen sea out of sight 
of land. Also the silken pavilion about 
them was gone, and replaced by a cabin 
of massive cedar wood, though of this, 
being sated with marvels, Tua and Asti 
took little note. : 

Indeed, having neither of them been on 
an angry ocean before, a strange dizzi- 
ness- overcame them, which caused them 
to sleep much and think little for three 
whole days and nights: 

At length, one evening as the sun sank, 
they perceived that the violent motion of 
the vessel had ceased with. the roaring 
of the gale above, which for all this 
while had driven them onward at such 
fearful speed. 

Venturing from their cedar house, they 
saw that they had entered the mouth of a 
great river, upon the banks of which 
grew enormous trees that sent out long, 
crooked roots into the water, and that 
among these roots crouched crocodiles 
and other noisome reptiles. 

Also the white-robed oarsmen had ap- 
peared again, and as there was no wind, 
rowed the ship up the river, till at length 
they came to a spit of sand which jutted 
out into the stream, and here cast anchor. 

Now Tua’s and Asti’s desire for food 
returned to them, and they ate. Just as 
they had finished their meal, and the sun 


was sinking, suddenly there appeared be- 
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fore them two masked men, Yaseli of 
whom bore a basket in his hand. 

Asti began to question them, but, like 
the captain and the steersman, they 
seemed to be deaf and dumb. At least 
they made no answer, only prostrated 
themselves humbly, and pointed toward 
the shore, where now Tua saw a fire 
burning upon a rock, though who had lit 
it she did not know. 

“They mean us to leave the ship,” 


said Asti. ‘‘ Come, queen, let us follow 
our fortunes, for doubtless these are 
high.” 


“As you will,” answered Tua, “ see- 
ing that we should scarcely have been 
brought here to no end.” 

So they accompanied.the men to the 
side of that splendid vessel, for now the 
netting that confined them had been re- 
moved, to find-that a gangway had been 
laid from its bulwark to the shore. 

As they stepped onto this gangway 
their masked companions handed to each 
of them one of the baskets, then again 
bowed humbly and were gone. Soon 
they gained the bank, and scarcely had 


their feet touched it when the. gangway 
was withdrawn, and the great oars be-- 


gan to beat the muddy water. . 

Round swung the ship, and for a min- 
ute hung in midstream. ‘There stood 
the captain on the foredeck, ant there 
was the steersman at the helm, and the 
red light of the sinking sun turned them 
into figures of flame. 

Suddenly, with a simultaneous motion, 
these men tore off their masks, so that for 
a moment Asti and Tua saw their faces 
—and behold! the face of the captain 
was the face of Pharaoh, [ua’s father, 
and the face of the steersman was the 
face of Mermes, Asti’s husband. 

For one moment only did they see 
them, then a dark cloud hid’ the dying 
sun, and when it passed that ship was 
gone, whither they knew not. SS 

The two women looked at each other, 
and for the first time were much afraid. 

“Truly,” said Tua, “ we are haunted 
if-ever mortals were, for vonder ship has 
ghosts for mariners.” as 

“ Aye, lady,” answered Asti, “so have 
Y thought from the first. Still, take 
heart, for these ghosts once were men 
who loved us well, and doubtless they 
love us still. 
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“ Be sure that for no ill purpose have 
we been snatched out of the hand of Abi, 
and brought living and unharmed by the 
shades of Pharaoh, your sire, and Mer- 
mes, my husband, to this secret shore. 
See, yonder burns a fire, let us go to it 
and await what may befall bravely, 
knowing that at least it can be naught 
but good.” 

So they went to the rock, and darkness 
being come, sat themselves down by the 
fire, alongside of which lay. wood for its 
replenishment, and near the wood soft 
robes of camel’s-hair to shield them from 
the cold. 

These robes they put on with thank- 
fulness, and, ‘having fed the flame, be- 
thought them of and opened the baskets 
which were given to them when they left 
the ship. _ 

The first basket, that which Asti held, 
they found to contain food, cakes, dried 
meats and dates, as much as one woman 
could carry. But the second, that which 
had been given to Tua, was otherwise 
provided, for in the mouth of it lay a 
lovely harp of ivory with golden strings, 
whereof the frame was fashioned to the 
shape of a woman. ‘Tua drew it out and 
looked at it by the light of the fire. 

“Tt is my own harp,” she said in an 
awed voice; “the harp that the Prince 
of Kesh, whom Rames slew, brought as 
a gift to me, to the-notes of which I 
sang the ‘Song of thé Lovers’ but just 
before the giver died. 

“Ves, it is my own harp that I left in 


Thebes. Say, now, nurse, how came it 
here?” 

“ How came we here?” answered Asti 
shortly. . “ Answer my question and I 


will answer yours.” 

Then, laying down the harp, Tua 
looked again into her basket and found 
that beneath a layer of dried papvrus- 
leaves were hidden pearls—thousands of 
pearls of all sizes, and of such luster and 
beauty as she had never seen. 

They were strung upon threads of 
silk, all those of a like size being. set 
upon a single thread, except the very 
biggest, which were as great as a finger- 
nail, or even larger, that lay wrapped up 
separately in cloth at the bottom of the 
basket. 

“ Surely,” said Tua, amazed, “ no queen 
in all the earth ever had a dower of such 
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priceless pearls. Moreover, what good 
they and the harp can be to us in this 
forest I may not guess.” 

“Doubtless we shall discover in due 
course,’ answered Asti. ‘' Meanwhile 
let us thank the gods for their gifts and 
eat.” Z 
So they ate, and then, having nothing 
else to do, lay down by the fire and 
would have slept. 

But scarcely had they closed their 
eyes when the forest seemed to awake. 

First from down by the river there 
came dreadful roarings, which they knew 
must: be the voice of lions, for there were 
tame beasts of this sort in the gardens 
at Thebes. Next they heard the whines 
and whimperings of wolves and jackals, 
and mingled with them great snortings, 
such as are made by the rhinoceros and 
the river-horse. 

Nearer, nearer came these awful 
sounds, till at length they saw yellow 
eyes moving like stars in the darkness at 
the edge of the forest, while across the 
patch of sand beneath their rock galloped 
swift shapes, which halted and sniffed 
toward them. 

Also on the river side of them ap- 
peared huge, hoglike beasts, with gleam- 
ing tusks and red cavernous mouths, and 
beyond these again, crashing through the 
brushwood, a gigantic brute that bore a 
single horn upon its snout. 

“Now our end is at hand,” said Tua 
faintly; ‘‘ for surely these creatures will 
devour us.” : 

But Asti only threw more wood upon 
the fire and waited, thinking that the 
flame would frighten them away, 

Vet it did not, for so curious, or so 
hungry, were they that the lions crept 
and crept nearer, and still more near, till 
at length they lay lashing their tails in 


the sand almost within springing dis-’ 


tance of the rock, while on the ‘farther 
side of these, like a court waiting on its 
monarch, gathered the hyenas and other 
beasts. 

“They will spring presently,’ 
pered Tua. 

“Did the spirits of the divine Pha- 
raoh, your father, and of Mermes, my 
lord, bring us here in the boat of Ra 
that we should be devoured by wild ani- 
mals, like lost sheep in the desert?” 
asked Asti. 
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Then, as though by an inspiration, she 
added: ‘‘ Lady, take that harp of yours 
and play and sing to it.” 

So Tua took the harp and swept its 
golden chords, and, lifting up her lovely 
voice, she began to sing. At first it 
trembled a little, but by degrees, as she 
forgot all save the music, it grew strong, 
and rang out sweetly in the silence of the 
forest, and the great, slow-moving river. 

And lo! as she sang thus the wild 
brutes grew still and seemed to listen 
as though they were charmed. Yes, even 
a snake wriggled out from between the 
rocks and listened, waving its crested 
head to and fro. | 

At length Tua ceased, and as the 
echoes died away the brutes, every one 
of them, turned and vanished into the 
forest or the river, all save the snake, 
that coiled itself up and slept where it 
was. 

So stillness came again, and Tua and 
Asti slept also, nor did they awake until 
the sun was shining in the heavens. 

Then they arose wondering, and went 
down over the patch of sand that was 


‘marked with the footprints of all the 


beasts to the river’s brink, and drank 
and washed themselves, peering the while 
through the mists, for they thought that 
perchance they would see that golden 
ship with the veiled crew which had car- 
ried them from Memphis returning and 
awaiting them in midstream. 

But no ship was there; nothing was 
there except the river-horses, which rose 
and sank, and the crocodiles on the mud. 
banks, and the wild fowl that flighted in- 
ward from the sea to feed. 

So they went back to the ashes of their 
fire and ate of the food in Asti’s basket, 
and, when they had eaten, looked at each 
other, not knowing what to do. Then 
Tua said: 

“Come, nurse, let us be going. Up 
the river and down the river we cannot 
walk, for there are nothing but weeds 


and mud, so we must strike out through 


the forest, whither the gods may lead 
us.” 

Asti nodded, and, clad in the light, 
warm. clothes of camel’s - hair, they. set 
the basket upon their heads after the 
fashion of the peasant women of Egypt, 
and started forward, the harp of ivory 
and of gold hanging upon Tua’s back. 
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For hour after hour they marched 
hus through the forest, threading their 
yath between the big boles of the trees, 
ind heading always for the south, for 
hat way ran the woodland glades be- 
‘ond which was dense bush. : 

Great apes chattered above them in 
he tree-tops, and now and again some 
yeast of prey crossed their path and van- 
shed in the underwood, but nothing else 
lid they see. At length, toward midday, 
he ground began to rise, and the trees 
zrew smaller and farther apart, till at 
ast they reached the edge of a sandy 
lesert and walked out to a little oasis, 
vhere the green grass showed them they 
vould find water. 

In this oasis there was-a spring, and 
ny the edge of it they sat down and 
irank, and ate of their store of food; and 
ifterward slept-a while. 

Suddenly Tua, in her sleep, heard a 
roice, and, awakening with a start, saw 
i man who stood near by, leaning on a 
hornwood staff and contemplating them. 

He was a very strange man, apparent- 
y of great age, for his long, white hair 
‘ell down upon his shoulders, and_his 
white beard reached to his middle. Once 
ye must’ have been very tall, but now he 
xas bent with age; and the bones of his 
yaunt frame thrust out his ragged gar- 
nents. 

His dark eyes also were horny; indeed 
t seemed as though he could scarcely 
‘ee with them, for he leaned forward to 
yeer at their faces where they lay. His 
‘ace was scored by a thousand wrinkles, 
ind almost black with exposure to- the 
un and wind, but yet of a marvelous 
enderness and beauty. 

Indeed, except that it was far more 
mcient, and the features were on a larger 
ind a grander scale, it reminded Tua of 
he face of Pharaoh after he was dead. 

“My father,” said Tua, sitting up, for 
in impulse prompted her to name this 
vanderer thus, ‘‘say whence do you 
‘ome, and what would you with your 
ervants?” 

“My daughter,” answered the old 
nan in a sweet, grave voice. “J come 
‘rom the wilderness, which is my home. 
uong have I outlived all those of my 
reneration; yes, and their children also. 

“Therefore, the wilderness and the 
‘orest that do not change are now mv 
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-us to our deaths,’ 
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only friends, since they alone knew me 
when I was young. Be pitiful now to 
me, for I am poor—so poor that for three 
whole days no food has passed my lips. 
It was the smell of the meat which you 
have with you that led me to you. Give 
me of that meat, daughter, for I starve.” 

“Tt is yours, O—” and she paused. 

“Tam called Kepher.” 

“ Kepher, Kepher!” repeated Tua, 
for she thought it strange that a heggar- 
man should be named after that scara- 
baeus insect, which among the Egyptians 
was the symbol. of eternity. 

“Well, take and eat, O Kepher,” she 
said, and handed him the basket that con- 
tained what was left to them of their 
store. 

The beggar took it, and having looked 
up to heaven as though to ask a blessing 
on his meal, sat down upon the sand and 
began to devour the food ravenously. 

“ Lady,” said Asti, ‘he will eat it 
all, and then we shall starve in this 
desert. He is a locust, not a man,” she 
added, as another cake disappeared. 

“He is our guest,’ answered Tua, 
“let him take what we have to give.” 

For a while Asti was silent, then again 
she broke out into remonstrance. 

“Peace, nurse,” replied Tua, “I have 
said that he is our guest, and the law of 
hospitality may not be broken.” 

“Then the law of hospitality will bring 
” muttered Asti. 

“Tf so, so let it be, nurse; at least 

this poor man will be filled, and for the 
rest, as always, we must trust to Amen, 
our father.” 
' Yet as she spoke the words, tears 
gathered in her eyes, for she knew that 
Asti was right, and now that all the 
food was gone, on which with care they 
might have lived for two days or more, 
soon they would faint and perish unless 
help came to them, which was not likely 
in that lonesome place. 

Once, not so long ago, they had starved 
for lack of sustenance, and it was the 
thought of that slow pain so soon to be 
renewed that brought the water to her 
eyes. 

Meanwhile Kepher, whose appetite 
for one so ancient was sharp, indeed, 
finished the contents of the basket down 
to the last date, and handed it back to 
Tua with a bow, saying: 
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“T thank you, daughter; the queen of 
Egypt could not have entertained me 
more royally,” and he peered at her with 
his horny eyes. 

““T who have been empty for long am, 
full again, and ‘since I cannot reward 
you I pray to the gods that they will do 
so. - Beautiful daughter, may you never 
know what it is to lack a meal.” 

At this saying ‘Tua could restrain her- 
self no more. .A large tear from her 
eyes fell upon Kepher’s rough hand as 
she answered with a little sob: 

“T am glad that you are comforted. 
with meat, but do not mock us, friend, 
seeing that we are but lost wanderers, 
who very soon must starve, since now our 
food is done.” 

“What, daughter,’ asked the old man 
in an astonished voice, “what? Can I 
believe that you gave all you had to a 
beggar of the wilderness, and sat still 
while he devoured it? And is it for this 
reason that you weep?” 

“Forgive me, father, but it is so,” 
answered Tua. “I am ashamed. of such 
weakness, but recently my friend here 
and I have known hunger, very sore hun- 
ger, and the dread of it moves me, Come, 
Asti, let us be going while our strength 
remains in us.” ~ 

Kepher looked up at the name, then 
turned to Tua.and said: 

“Daughter, your face is fair and your 
heart is perfect, since otherwise you 
would not have dealt with me as you 
have done. Still, it seems that you lack 
one thing—undoubting faith in the good- 
ness of the gods. 

“Though, surely,” he added in a slow 
voice, “those who have passed yonder 
lion-haunted forest without ‘hurt should 
not lack faith. Say, now, how came 
you there?” 

“ We are ladies of Egypt,” interrupted 
Asti, “(or at least this maiden is, for I 
am but her old nurse. Man-stealing 
pirates of Phenicia seized us while we 


wandered on the shores of the Nile, and: 


brought us hither in their ship, by what 
way we do not know. At length they 
put into yonder river for water, and we 
fled at night. We are escaped slaves, 
no more.” 

“Ah!” said Kepher, “those pirates 
must mourn their loss. I almost won-, 
der that they did not follow you. 
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‘Indeed, I thought that you might be 
other folk, for, strangely enough, as I 
slept in the sand last night, a certain 
spirit from the underworld visited me 
in my dreams, and told me to search for 
one Asti and another lady who was with 
her—I cannot remember the name of 
that lady. But I do remember the name 
of the spirit, for he told it to me; it was 
Mermes.”’ 

Now Asti gave a little cry, and, spring- 
ing up,.searched Kepher’s face with her 
eyes, nor did he shrink from her gaze. 

““T perceive,” she said slowly, “ that 
you who seem to be a beggar are also a 
seer.” 

““Mayhap, Asti,” he answered. ‘In 
my long life I have often noted that 
sometimes men are more than they seem 
—and women also. 

“Perhaps you have learned the same, 
for nurses in great houses may note many 
things if they choose. But let us say no 
more. I think it is better that we should 
say no more. You and your companion 
—how is she named?” 

“Neferte,” answered Asti promptly. 

“Neferte, ah! certainly that was not 
the name which the spirit used, though 


-it is true that other name began with the 


same sound, or so I. think. Well, you 
and your companion, Neferte, escaped 
from those wicked pirates, and managed 
to bring certain things with you; for in- 
stance, that beautiful harp, wreathed 
with the royal wr@i, and—but what is in 
that second basket?” 

“Pearls,” broke in Tua quickly. _ 

“And a large basket of pearls. Might 
I see them? Oh! do not be afraid; I 
shall not rob those whose food I have 
eaten; it is against the custom of the 
desert.” 

“ Certainly,” answered Tua. “ I never 
thought that you would rob us, for if 
you were of the tribe of thieves, surely 
you would be richer and less hungry 
than you seem. 

“T only thought that you were almost 
blind, Father Kepher, and therefore 
could not know the difference between a 
pearl and a pebble.” 


““My feeling still remains to me, 
Daughter Neferte,” he answered with a 
little smile. : 


Then Tua gave him the basket. He 
opened it and drew out the strings of 
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pearls, feeling them, smelling and peer- 
ing at them, touching them with his 
tongue, especially the large single ones, 
which were wrapped up by themsélves. 

At length, having handled them all, 
he restored them to the basket, saying 
dryly: : 

“Tt is strange, indeed, Nurse Asti, that 
those Syrian man-stealers attempted no 
pursuit of you, for here,. whether they 
were theirs or yours, are enough gems to 
buy a kingdom.” 

“We cannot eat pearls,” answered 
Asti. : 

‘“No, but pearls will buy more than 
you need to eat.” 

~‘ Not in a desert,” said Asti. 

“True, but as it chances there is a city 
in this desert, and not so very far away.” 

“Ts it named Napata?” asked Tua 
eagerly. : 

‘“Napata? No, indeed. ‘Yet, I have 
heard of such a place, the City of Gold 
they called it. In fact, once I visited 
it in my youth, over a hundred‘ years 
ago.” 

“A hundred years ago! 
member the way thither?” 

“Ves, more or less, but on foot it is 
over a year’s journey away, and‘the path 
thither lies across great deserts and 
through tribes of savage men. Few live 
to reach that city.” 

“ Vet I will reach it or die, father.” 

“ Perhaps you will, Daughter Neferte, 
perhaps you will, but I think not at pres- 
ent. Meanwhile, you have a harp, and 
therefore it is probable that you can play 
and sing; also you have pearls. Now, 
the inhabitants of this town whereof I 
spoke to vou love music. 

“Also they love pearls, and as you 
cannot begin your journey to Napata for 
three months, when the rain on the moun- 
tains will have filled the desert wells, I 
suggest that you would do wisely to set- 
tle yourselves there for a while. 
Asti, here, would be a dealer in pearls, 
and you, her daughter, would be a mu- 
sician. What say you?” 

“T say that I.should be glad to settle 
myself anywhere out of this desert,” said 
‘Tua wearily. “Lead us on to the city, 
Father Kepher, if you know the way.” 
_“T know the way, and will guide you 
thither in payment for that good meal of 
yours. Now come; follow me.” And 


Do you re- 


Nurse - 
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taking his long staff he strode away in 
front of them. 

“This Kepher goes at a wonderful 
pace for an old man,” said Tua present- 
ly. ‘ When first we saw him he could 
scarcely hobble.” 

‘““Man!”” answered Asti. “ He is not 
a man, but a spirit, good or bad, I don’t 
know which, appearing as a_ beggar. 
Could a man eat as much as he did—all 
our basketful of food? 

“Does a man talk of cities that he 
visited in his youth over a hundred years 
ago, or declare that my dead husband 
spoke to him in his dreams? No, no, he 
is a ghost like those upon the ship.’’ 

“So much the better,” answered Tua 
cheerfully, ‘‘ since ghosts have been good 
friends to us; had it not been for them T 
should have been dead or shamed to-day.” 

“That we shall find out at the end of 
the story,” said Asti, who was cross and 
weary, for the heat of the sun was great. 
“Meanwhile, follow on. There is noth- 
ing else to do.” 

For hour after hour they walked, till 
at length toward evening, when they were 
almost exhausted, they struggled up a 
long rise of sand and rocks, and from the 
crest of it perceived a large walled town 
set in a green and fertile valley not very 
far beneath them. 

Toward’ this town Kepher, who 
marched at a distance in front, guided 
them till they reached a clump of trees 
on the outskirts of the cultivated land. 


7Here he halted, and when they came up 


to him, led them among the trees. 

“ Now,” he said, ‘‘ drop your veils and 
bide here, and if any should corhe to you, 
say that you are poor wandering play- 
ers who rest. Also, if it pleases you, 
give me a small pearl off one of those 
strings, that I may go into the city, which 
is named Tat, and sell it to buy you food 
and a place to dwell in.” 

“Take a string,” said Tua faintly. 

“Nay, nay, daughter, one will be 
enough, for in this town pearls are rare, 
and have a great value.” 

So she gave him the gem, or rather let 
him take it from the silk, which he re- 
fastened very neatly for one who seemed 
to be almost blind,- and strode off swiftly 
toward the town. 

“ Man or spirit, I wonder if we shall 
see him again?” said Asti. 
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Tua made no answer—she was too 
tired, but resting herself against the bole 
of a tree, fell into a doze, 

When she awoke again it was to see 
that the sun had sunk, and that before 
her stood the beggar Kepher, and with 
him two black men, each of whom led a 
saddled mule. 

“Mount, friends,” he said, “for I 
have found you a lodging.” 

So they mounted, and were led to the 
gate of the city, which at the word of 
Kepher was opened for them, and thence 
down a long street to a house built in a 
walled garden. . 

Into this house they entered, the black 
men leading off the mules, to find that it 
was a well-furnished place with a table 
ready set in the anteroom, on which was 
food-in plenty. — 

They ate of it, all three of them, and 
when they had finished Kepher bade a 
woman who was waiting on them lead 
them to their chamber, saying that he 
himself would sleep in the garden. 

Thither then they went without more 
questions, and throwing themselves down 
upon beds which were prepared for them, 
were soon fast asleep. 


CHAPTER XV. 
TUA AND THE KING OF TAT. 


N the morning, after Tua and Asti 
had put on the clean robes that lay 
to their hands, and eaten, ‘suddenly 

they looked up and perceived that Ke- 
pher, the ancient beggar of the desert, 
was in the room with them, though 
neither of them had heard or seen him 
enter. ; 

“Vou come silently, friend,” said 
Asti, looking at him- with a curious eye. 
“A double could not move with less 
noise, and—where is your shadow?” she 
added, staring first at the sun without 
and then at the floor upon which he 
stood. 

“TL forgot it,” he answered in his deep 


voice. ‘One so poor as I am cannot 
always afford a shadow. But look, there 
it is now. 


“And for the rest, what do you know 
of doubles, which those who are unin- 
structed cannot discern? Now, I have 
heard of a lady in Egypt who by some 
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chance bore your name, and who has the 
power not only to see the double, but to 
draw it forth from the body of the liv- 
ing, and furnish it with every semblance 
of mortal life. 

“‘ Also I have heard that she who reigns 
in Egypt to-day has such a Ka or double 
that can take her place, and none know 
the difference, save that this Ka, which 
Amen gave her at her birth, works the 
vengeance of the gods without pity or 
remorse. Tell me, Friend Asti, when you 
were a slave-woman in Egypt, did you 
ever hear talk of such things as these?” 

Now he looked at Asti, and Asti 
looked at him, till at length he moved 
his old hands in a certain fashion, where- 
on she bowed her head and was silent. 

But Tua, who was terrified at this 
talk, for she knew not what would befall 
them if the truth were guessed, broke in, 
saying: 

““Wlelcome, ‘father, however it may 
please you to come, and with or without 
a shadow. Surely we have much to 
thank you for, who have found us this 
fine house and servants and food—by 
the way, will you not eat again?” 

“ Nay,” he answered, smiling, “as you 
may have guessed yesterday, I touch meat 
seldom ; as a rule once only in three days, 
and then take my fill. Life is so short 
that I cannot waste time in eating.” 

“Oh!” said Tua, “if you feel thus 
whose youth began more than a hundred 
years ago, how must it seem to the rest 
of us? But, Father Kepher, what are 
we to do in this town Tat?” 

‘“‘T have told you, maiden. Asti: here 
will deal in pearls and other goods, and 
you will sing, but always behind the cur- 
tain, since here in Tat you must suffer 
no man to see your beauty, and least of 
all him who rules it. : 

“Now give me two more pearls, for 
I go out to buy for you other things that 
are needful, and after that perhaps you 
will see me no more for a long while. 
Yet if trouble should fall upon you, go 
to the window-place wherever you may 
be, and strike upon that harp of yours 
and call thrice upon the name of Kepher. 

“Doubtless there will be some listen- 
ing who will hear you and bring me the 
news in the desert, where I dwell, who 
do not love towns, and then I may be 
able to help you.” 
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“T thank you, my father, and I will 
remember. But pardon me if I ask how 
can one so—” and she paused. 

“So old, so ragged, and so miserable 
give help to man or woman—that is what 
you would say, Daughter Neferte, is it 
not? Well, judge not from the outward 
seeming ; good wine is- often found in 
jars of common clay, and the fire hid in 
a rough flint can destroy a city.” 

“And therefore a wanderer who can 
swallow his own shadow can aid another 
wanderer in distress,” remarked Tua dry- 
ly. ‘“ My father, I understand, who, al- 
though I am still young, have seen many 
things, and ere now been dragged out of 
deep water by strange hands.” 

“Such as those of Phenician pirates,” 
suggested Kepher. ‘“‘ Well, good-by. I 
go to purchase what you need with the 
price of these pearls, and then the desert 
calls me for a while. 

“Remember what I told you, and do 
not seek to leave this town of Tat until 
the rain has fallert on the mountains and 
there is water in the wells. Good-by, 
Friend Asti, also; when [ come again we 
will talk more of doubles, until which 
time may the great god of Egypt—he is 
called Amen, is he not ?—have you and 
your lady in his keeping.” 

Then he turned and went. 

“What is that man?” asked Tua 
when they had heard the door of the 
house close behind Him. 

“Man?” answered Asti. “I have 
told you that he is no man. Do men 
unfold their shadows like a garment? 
He is a god or a ghost, wearing a beg- 
gar’s shape.” 

“Man or ghost, I like him well, for 
he has befriended us in our need, nurse.’ 

“That we shall know when he has 
done with us,” answered Asti. 

An hour later, while they were still 
talking of Kepher and all the marvels 
that had befallen them, porters began to 
arrive, ‘bearing bundles, which, when 
opened, were found to contain silks and 
broideries in gold and silver thread, and 
leather richly worked, such as.the Arabs 
make, and alabaster pots of ointments, 
and brass work from Syria, and copper 
jars from Cyprus, .with many other 
goods, all very costly, and in number 
more than enough for a wealthy trader’s 
store. 
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These goods the porters set out .on 
the mats and shelves of the large front 
room of thé house that opened to the 
street, which room seemed to have been 
built to receive them. 

Then they departed, asking no fees, 
and there appeared a man riding a fine 
white horse, who dismounted, and, bow- 
ing low toward the screen of pierced 
woodwork, behind which Tua and Asti 
were hidden, laid a writing upon a little 
table, and rode away. When he had 
gone Asti opened the door in the screen 
and took the writing, which she found 
she could read well enough, for it was 
in the Egyptian character and language. 

It proved to be the title-deed of the 
house and garden conveyed to them 
jointly, and also of the rich goods which 
the porters had brought. At the foot of 
this document was written: 


"Received by. Kepher, the Wanderer, in 
payment of the above house and land and 
goods, three pearls and one full meal of meat 
and dates. 


Then followed the seal of Kepher in 
wax, a finely cut scarabeus holding the 
symbol of the sun between its two front 
feet. 

‘“A proud seal for a tattered wan- 
derer, though it is but his name writ in 
wax,” said Tua. 

But Asti only answered: 

“Tf small pearls have such value in 
this city, what price will the large ones 
bring? Well, let us to our business, for 
we have time upon our hands, and can- 
not live upon pearls and costly stuffs.” 


So it happened that Neter-Tua, Star 
of Amen, Queen of Egypt, and Asti 
her nurse, the Mistress of Magic, be- 
came merchants in the town of Tat. 

This was the manner of their trade. 
For one hour in the morning, and one 
in the afternoon, Asti, heavily veiled, 
and a woman of the servants whom they 
had found in the house,-would sit on 
stools amid the goods, and traffic with 
all comers, selling to those who would 
buy, and taking payment in gold dust or 
other articles of value, or buying from 
those who would sell. 

Then, when the hour drew toward its 
close, Tua would sweep her harp be- 
hind the screen that hid her and begin 
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to sing, whereon all would cease from 
their chaffering and listen, for never be- 
fore had they heard so sweet a voice. 
Indeed, at these times the broad street 
in front of their house was packed with 
people, for the fame of this singing of 


hers went through the city and far in- ~ 


to the country that lay beyond. 

Then the traffic came to an end, with 
her song, and leaving their goods in 
charge of the servants, Tua and Asti 
departed to the back rooms of the house, 
and: ate their meals or wandered in the 
large, walled garden that lay behind. 

Thus the weeks went on, and soon, 
although they sold few of the pearls, 
and those the smallest, for of the larger 
gems they said iittle or nothing, they be- 
gan to grow rich, and to hoard up such 
a weight of gold in dust and nuggets, and 
so many precious things, that they scarce- 
ly knew what they should do with them. 

Still, that seemed to be a peaceful city, 
or at the least none tried to rob or molest 
them, perhaps because a rumor was 


abroad that these strangers who came. 


‘out of the unknown were under the pro- 
tection of some god. 

There was nothing to show how or 
why this rumor had arisen in the city, 
but on account of it, if for no dther rea- 
son, these pearl-merchants, as they were 
called, suffered no wrong, and although 
they were only undefended women, what- 
ever credit they might give, the debt was 
always paid. 

Also their servants, to whom they add- 
ed as they had means, were all faith- 
ful to them. So there they remained and 
traded, keeping their secrets and await- 
ing the appointed hour of escape, but 
never venturing to leave the shelter of 
{heir own walls. 

Now, as it happened, when they came 
thither the King of Tat was away making 
war upon another king whose country 
lay upon the coast, but after they had 
dwelt for many weeks in the place, this 
king, who was named Janees, returned 
victorious from his war and prepared to 
celebrate a triumph. 

While he was making ready for this 
triumph his courtiers told him of these 
pearl-merchants, and, desiring pearls for 
his adornment on that great day, he went 
in disguise to the house of those who sold 
them. 
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As it chanced he arrived late, and re- 
quested to see the gems just as Tua, ac- 
cording*to her custom, was playing upon 
her harp. Then she began to sing, and 
this King Janees, who was a man under 
forty years of age, listened intently to her 
beautiful voice, forgetting all about the 
pearls that he had come to buy. 

Her song finished, the veiled Asti rose, 
and bowing to all the company gathered 
in the street, bade her servants shut up 
the coffers and remove the goods. 

“But I would buy pearls, merchant, 
if you have such to sell,” said Janees. 

“Then you must return this after- 
noon, purchaser,” replied Asti, scanning 
his pale and’ haughty face, “for even if 
you were the King of Tat, I would not 
sell to you out of my hours.” 

“You speak high words, woman,” ex- 
claimed Janees angrily. 2 

“ High or low, they are what I mean,” 
answered Asti, and went away. 

The end of it was that this King 
Janees returned at the evening hour, led 
thither more by a desire to hear that 
lovely voice. again than to purchase 
gems. Still he asked to see pearls, and 
Asti showed him some which he thrust 
aside as tov small. 

Then she produced those that were 
larger, and again he thrust them aside, 
and so it went on for a long while. At 
length from somewhere in her clothing 
Asti drew two of the biggest that she 
had, perfect pearls of the size of the 
middle nail of a man’s finger, and at the 
sight of these the eyes of Janees bright- 
ened, for such gems he had never seen 
before. Then he asked the price. Asti 
answered carelessly that it was doubt- 
less more than he would wish to pay, 
since there were few such pearls in the 
whole world, and she named a weight in 
gold that caused him to step back from 
her amazed, for it was a quarter of the 
tribute that he had taken from his new- 
conquered kingdom. 

“Woman, you jest,” he said, ‘ surely 
there is some abatement.” 

»“ Man,” she answered, ‘I jest not; 
there is no abatement.” And she replaced 
the pearls in her garments. 

Now he grew very angry, and asked: 

“Do you know that I am the King 
of Tat, and if I will, can take your 
pearls without any payment at all?” 
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“Are you?” asked Asti, looking at 
him coolly. “I should never have 
guessed it. Well, if you steal my goods, 
as you say you can, you will be King 
of Thieves also.” 

Now those who heard this saying 
laughed, and the king thought it best 
to join in their merriment. Then the 
bargaining went on, but before it was 
finished at her appointed hour Tua be- 
gan to sing behind the screen. 

“ Have done,” said the king to Asti, 
“to-morrow you shall be paid your price. 
I would listen to that music, which is 
above price.” 

So Janees listened like one fascinated, 
for Tua was singing her best. Step by 
step he drew ever nearer to the screen, 
though this Asti did not notice, for she 
was engaged in locking up her goods. 

At length he reached it, and thrusting 
his fingers through the openings in the 
pierced woodwork, rested his weight up- 
on it like a man who is faint, as perhaps 
he was with the sweetness of that music. 


Then of a sudden, by craft or chance, 


he swung himself backward, and with 
him came the frail screen. Down it clat- 
tered to the floor, and lo! beyond it, un- 
veiled, but clad in rich attire, stood Tua 
sweeping: her harp of ivory and gold. 

Like sunlight from a cloud the bright 
vision of her beauty struck the eyes of 
the people gathered there, and seemed to 
dazzle them, since for a while they were 
silent. Then one said: 

“Surely this woman is a queen,” 
another answered: 

“Nay, she is a goddess,” but ere the 
words had left his lips Tua was gone. 

As for Janees the king, he stared at 
her open-mouthed, reeling upon his feet, 
then, as she fled, turning to Asti, saying: 

“Ts this lady your slave?” 

“Nay, king, my daughter, 
you have done ill to.spy upon.” 

“Then,” said Janees slowly, “I who 
might do less, desire to make this 
daughter of yours my queen—do you 
understand, Merchant of Pearls—my 
queen, and as a gift you shall have as 
much gold again as I have promised for 
your gems.’ 

“ Other kings have desired as much 
and offered more, but she is not for you 
or any of them,” 
him in the face. 


and 


whom 


answered Asti, looking 
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Now Janees made .a movement as 
though he would strike her, then seemed 
to change his mind, for he replied only: 

“A rough answer to a fair offer, see- 
ing that none know who you are or 
whence you come. But there are eyes 
upon us. I will talk with you again to- 
morrow ; till then, rest in peace.” 

“It is useless,” began Asti, 
was already gone. 

Presently Asti found Tua in the gar- 
den, and told her. everything. 

“Now I wish that Kepher of the Des- 
ert were at hand,” said Tua nervously, 
“for it seems that I am in a snare, who 
like this Janees no better than I did 
Abi or the Prince of Kesh, and will nev- 
er be his queen.” 

“Then I think we had better fly to 
the wilderness and seek him there this 
very night, for, lady, you know what 
chances to men who look upon your love- 
liness.” 

‘“T know what chanced to the Prince 
of Kesh, and what will chance to Abi 
at the hands of one I left behind me, I 
can guess; perhaps this Janees will fare 
no better. Still, let us go.” 

Asti nodded, then by an afterthought 
went into the house and asked some 
questions of the servants. Presently she 
returned, and said: 

“It is useless. Soldiers,are already sta- 
tioned about the place, and some of our 
women who tried to go out have been 
turned back, for they say that by the 
king’s order none may leave our door.” 

““Now shall I strike upon the harp 
and call upon the name of Kepher, as 
he bade me?” asked Tua. 

. “I think not yet a while, lady. This 
danger may pass by or the night bring 
counsel, and then he would be angry if 
you summoned him for naught. Let us 
go in and eat.” 

So they went in, and while they ay at 
their food suddenly they heard a noise, 
and looking up, perceived by the light 
of the. lamp that women were crowding 
into the room, led by two eunuchs. 

Tua drew a dagger from her robe and 
sprang up, but the head eunuch, an old, 
white-haired man, bowed low before her, 
and said: 

“Lady, you can: kill me if you will, 
for I am unarmed, but there are many 
more of us without, and to resist is 


but he 
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useless. Harken; no harm shall be 
done to you or to your companion, but 
it is the king’s desire that one so royal 
and beautiful should be better lodged 
than in this place of traffic. 

“ Therefore he has commanded me to 
take you and all your household and all 
your goods to no less a place than his 
own palace, where he would speak with 
you.” 

“Sheathe the dagger and waste no 
words upon these slaves, daughter,” said 
Asti. ‘Since we have no choice, let us 
go.” 

So, after they had veiled and robed, 
they suffered themselves to be led out 
and placed in a double litter with their 
pearls and gold, while the king’s women 
collected all the rest of their goods and 
took them away together with’ their serv- 
ants, leaving the house quite empty. 

Then, guarded by soldiers, they were 
borne through the silent strects till they 
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came to great gates which closed behind 
them, and having passed up many stairs, 
the litter was set down in a large and 
beautiful room lit with silver lamps of 
scented oil. 

Here, and in other rooms beyond, they 
found women of the royal household and 
their own servants already arranging 
their possessions. 

Soon it was done, and food and wine 
having been set for them, they were left 
alone in that room, and stood looking at 
each other. 

“Now shall I strike and call?” said 
Tua, lifting the harp which she had 
brought with her. ‘ Look, yonder is a 
window-place such as that of which 
Kepher spoke.” 

“Not yet I think, lady. Let us learn 
all our case ere we call for help.” 

As the words left her lips, the door 
opened, and through it, clad in his royal 
robes, walked Janees the king, 


(To be continued.) 





A Moving Story With a 
Full Stop. 


BY HELEN A. HOLDEN. 


Sorrow, Like Trouble, Is Not So Very Diffi- 
cult to Find, if You Look Real Hard for It. 


* ROM force of habit Stotes- 
berry dropped in his ticket 
and started down the Sub- 
way stairs. Half way he 
noticed the crowd on the 
platform below. 

“They'll get jolly well pushed and 
shoved, and it serves them right,” he re- 
marked to himself irritably. “ Why can’t 
some few people stay at home occasional- 
ly, and not crowd the Subway?” 

Trying to keep calm, he threaded his 
way back through the crowd still pouring 
down the stairs. He bought another 
ticket, dropped it in the box, and went 
down the opposite side. 


The up-town platform was almost de- 
serted. Stotesberry sighed with relief. 

He boarded the first car that came 
along. It mattered little to him where he 
went. The important thing was to keep 
going. 

He would go until ‘he was too weary to 
think. Then, perhaps, he could sleep. 

It was maddening to have something 
on one’s mind that would not be forgot- 
ten. Something unpleasant to be gone 
over and over. 

When he finally left the Subway he 
found himself in an entirely strange part 
of the city. As far as he could sec the 
street was deserted. This suited his mood. 
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He pulled down his hat more securely on 
his head and started on his tramp. 

He had a half-formed idea that if he 
walked briskly enough he-might shake 
off the trouble that was tormenting him. 
Perhaps the longer he walked the further 
behind he would leave it. 

At first the fresh air and the half dark- 
ness helped. He felt grateful for the 
quiet of the almost deserted street. 

But as he walked along the stillness 
grew oppressive. His thoughts followed, 
and dogged his footsteps like the shadows. 
The quiet made it easier to think. What 
he was trying to do was to forget to think. 

Suddenly he felt as though awakened 
from a sound sleep. He came abruptly 
from the accustomed gloom into a blaze of 
lights. The street was crowded with peo- 
ple hurrying to and: fro. 

Stotesberry opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment. 

“With due apology to ‘The Broad 
White Way,’ where am I?” he queried. 
“7 surely came up-town in that Subway.” 

Carried along by the hurrying throng, 
he was really becoming interested. Not 
that he had actually forgotten himself or 
his troubles, but they seemed less heavy in 
this crowd of good-natured men and 
women. 

When he came to a theater he scarcely 
hesitated. Its doors were invitingly open. 
The bright electric lights beckoned cheer- 
fully. 

“Some jolly play,” thought Stotesberry 
to himself, ‘‘ will perhaps put me on my 
feet again. 
‘They seemed to have missed that haunted, 
worried look the people down-town wear.’ 

The theater was crowded. Stotesberry’s 
seat was far back. With a feeling almost 
of content he comfortably settled himself 
to be amused. 3 

The play had already begut. The 
head of the house had just entered the 
stage. Harassed and worried with the 
cares of business, he came in looking for 
sympathy from the assembled family. . 

In vain he approached his wife. He 
found her cross and irritable, in conse- 
quence of having been snubbed by promi- 
nent social leaders, at an afternoon recep- 
tion. The oldest daughter had been 
spending her time at “ bridge.”” Having 
cut for and lost the first prize, she was on 
a veritable war-path. 


The crowd looks that kind. 
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Stotesberry did not wait for more. 
Seizing his hat and coat, he escaped. 

“Tf it begins like that, what will it be 
when the climax is reached ? he groaned. 
“Isn't there enough real tragedy in life? 
Why invent it and offer it as an amyse- 
ment?” 

Wrath filled his soul as he again hurried 
along the street. He wanted so much to 
forget. Why did fate conspire to keep 
him reminded of his trouble? 

A little farther on a brilliant sign an- 
nounced, ‘‘ Motion -Picttires.”” As Stotes- 
berry passed, the door opened. A shout 
went up from the audience inside. The 
faces of the man and woman on their way 
out smiled broadly in sympathy. 

“That promises well.’”’ Still, after his 
former unhappy experience>. Stotesberry 
hesitated. “ Anyway, it would be some- 
thing to know just what a moving-picture 
show is like. I’ll.chance it. If it comes 
to the worst, I can escape.” 

Stotesberry paid the required dime. As 
he did so he noticed a sign in the window 
of the ticket-office. 

“ Boys under sixteen not allowed unless 
accompanied by parent or guardian.” 

“Glad it doesn’t say ‘ over,’ thought 
Stotesberry. “ Fate is at last kind in let- 
ting me be on the right side.” : 

To all appearances the house was 
crowded. The usher offered to find Stotes- 
berry a seat down near-the front. 

“T say,” exclaimed Stotesberry, as his 
guide led him to the front row. “TI 
thought you said near. This is close to 
being on.” 

“Tt is all there is left. But,” the boy 
added encouragingly, ‘ there’ll be an in- 
termission soon, when a lot of people will 
be getting out. You can get a seat most 
anywhere then.” 

Stotesberry did not take off his coat. If 
his stay were to be as short as it had been 
at the theater, it would hardly be worth 
while. 

“ Orchestra of one!” He was sitting on 
a line with a young girl at the piano. 
“ Does she keep up that pace all through 
the performance? Couldn’t! Yet her 
hands look it. The veins are all standing 
out about a yard. 

““What would possess a girl to do a 
thing like that?’’ He had forgotten the 
pictures in his interest in the girl. “‘ Nice 
looking, too. But doesn’t she look all in? 
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Never in my life saw any one so fagged— 
her face, her hands, her whole attitude. 

A Wonder what her tragedy is? It’s a 
bad one, or she wouldn’t be playing her 
thirty knots an hour, for, 1 wonder, how 
many hours a day, anyway?” 

Stotesberry’s thoughts were interrupted 
by the unexpected appearance of a young 
man. He took his place near the piano 
and sang through his nose a song called 
“ Carrots.” 

After the pictures illustrating the song 
there was flashed on the curtain the words 
of the chorus. The audience joined in 
with a will. Almost unconsciously, Stotes- 
berry followed the others, humming the 
air. 

“Tt must have been the music that was 
inspiring,” he apologized to himself after- 
ward. ‘‘ That girl certainly can play.” 

Then came a series of pictures that 
convulsed the audience. A woman -was 
greatly annoyed by a tree too near her 
house. The ‘‘ Crack Shot” quickly airted 
his pistol, and down came the tree, branch 
after branch, finally the big trunk. 

A man forgot to remiove his hat as the 
flag passed during a parade. The Crack 
Shot removed it for him. 

He shot away the wooden stumps of a 
fake beggar, and laughed to see the scamp 
run off on his own good legs. 

Stotesberry was only dimly conscious of 
the pictures. His attention was riveted on 
the girl at the piano. Her fingers moved 
slower and slower. It seemed as though 
they must stop altogether. 

Then, with an effort, she would strike 
up a lively air. From time to time she 
glanced quickly at the pictures, but there 
was no actual break in the music. 

Even when she passed her left hand 
wearily across her forehead her right car- 
ried on the air without interruption. Once 
she swayed as though she would fall. 

“Why doesn’t some one stop her?” 
Stotesberry felt righteous indignation. 
“ There’s something worrying that girl al- 
most insane. And she has to keep on play- 
ing those jig tunes probably half the 
night.” 

With its customary abruptness, the cur- 
tain announced a few minutes intermis- 
sion. 

The tired hands came to a stop. The 
exhausted girl leaned her head wearily on 
them as they rested on the piano. 
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This was the chance for Stotesberry to 
change to a more desirable seat. But the 
performance was forgotten. 

His entire attention was absorbed by 
the girl. If there was only something he 
could do! @ iS 

What was her tragedy? Was it a cruel 
father—a worthless husband? No, surely 
she was too young to be married. 

The lights went out. The girl straight- 
ened herself at the piano. The moving 
pictures were “on” again. : 

The opening picture-was one of a dis- 
couraged playwright. A mere lad, whose 
ambition is suddenly and irrevocably ex- 
tinguished, It was the usual story. In- 
stead of being accepted, his play was 
returned. 

In the next picture he bids his young 
wife good-by. He is leaving to try his 
luck at the gold-mines. 

The pictures succeed each other’ rap- 
idly. The lad makes friends at the camp 
—one, a reporter, who -is there taking 
pictures for his paper. The reporter is 
leaving. for the East again. ‘The lad 
shows him his wife’s picture. The reporter 


recognizes a former sweetheart. He plans 
revenge. 
Arriving in the Fast, he visits the 


young wife. Shows her the pictures he 
has taken at the camp. He apparently 
hesitates, but finally shows her one in 
which the lad is sitting close to a girl. 
His arms are about her, while he looks 
fondly into her eyes. 

“With white face the girl at the piano 
glanced at the curtain from time to time. 
Stotesberry sat leaning forward, his hands 
clenching-the arms of his chair. 

His eyes flashed from the girl to the 
pictures, and back again. 

She stooped lower and lower over the 
keys. Stotesberry expected any minute to 
see her fall. 

“So that is your story?” he whispered 
hoarsely to himself. “ ‘Confounded beg- 
gar, to leave you!” 

For the briefest moment there is flashed 
on the screen the villainy of the reporter. 
He has cut out the lad’s head from an- 
other photograph. It is pasted carefully 
in place over that of the other man. 

“Took—look!”’  Stotesberry could 
hardly refrain from speaking out loud. 
“Took, girl! The lad’s all straight. It’s 
only a dastardly trick of that villain of a 
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reporter.: Your lad may be able to ex- 
plain. Give him a chance.” 

But the girl had never glanced up. Her 
head hung low over the piano. 

'“T say, look!” shouted Stotesberry, un- 
able to contain himself any longer. 

It was too late. His words were 
drowned in a final crash, as the girl fell 
over in a dead faint. 

Stotesberry was the first to reach her. 

In a few minutes it was all over. 
Stotesberry had insisted on taking the girl 
directly home. The manager stormily 
refused. 

With a graceful glance at Stotesberry, 
the girl declared herself all right. She 


wouldn't for anything break up the show! , 


She promised not to faint again. 

It was only a short time before the 
place would close. Stotesberry sat down 
to wait. 

He sat with closed eyes. He had seen 
enough pictures for one night. Besides, 
he wanted to think. At last he wanted 
to think, not to forget. 

He had ‘:started out-to forget. In the 
light of another’s troubles his own had 
been forgotten. Now, as he remembered 
them, a wave of shame came over him. 

He felt hot as he remembered what it 
was he had come out to forget. With a 
new feeling of humiliation, he compared 
his troubles to those of the girl. 


He had been busy trying to forget a . 


paltry twenty-five thousand he had made 
in Wall Street that day. His disappoint- 
ment had been overwhelming—he had 
counted on fifty thousand. 

The girl insisted on walking. It was 
not far to her home, and she needed the 
air. 

“T can’t tell you how sorry I am,” 
Stotesberry did not know just how to put 
it. ‘ But I think if you knew all the cir- 
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cumstances it would probably not be near- 
ly so bad as you imagine.” 

“Oh, it could not be much worse,” re- 
plied the girl wearily. “It’s all over, 
and there’s no use thinking about it.” 

“Give him a chance to explain,” 
begged Stotesberry. 

“Him explain!” said the girl scorn- 
fully. ‘He’s just mad clean through. 
And there are plenty of others waiting for 
the job.” 

“But,” replied Stotesberry, “I wasn’t 
talking about the motion-picture man. I 
referred to your—the real—the man who 
—the one out West,” he finished inco- 
herently. 

“You're on the wrong track.’ For the 
first time a smile crossed the girl’s face. 
““T say, though—but you're good-hearted 
to take all this trouble about me. 

“You thought it was something about 
those motion pictures..what queered me. 
No such fancy trimmings. The plain, 
common facts is these: 

“Me and Tom went out skating at six 
o’clock this morning. Tom had to go to 
work at seven, but the ice was so good I 
stayed out all morning.” 

“Tom is—?” suggested Stotesberry. 

- “Yes,” replied the girl, ‘as soon as he 
gets a raise we’re going to get married. 

“ Being out in the air all morning made 
me so sleepy I could hardly keep my eyes 
open in that het place. It got worse and 
worse, till I couldn’t fight it any longer, 
so I just dropped off for a few minutes.” 

“You must let me know when Tom gets 
that raise,” said Stotesberry. “I was 
fortunate enough to-day to make some 
money down-town and an important dis- 
covery up-town. = 

“There’s nothing I’d like better than to 
celebrate by investing some of the money. 
in a wedding-present.” 


ARBUTUS. 


SEE by the forest’s edge, 


Nature’s first vernal pledge! 


Like hope’s fulfilment, 


The springtime’s sweet distilment! 


Clinton Scollard. 


The Paddington Case. 


BY ALFRED L. DONALDSON. 


» 


Fleeing from a Crime He Did Not Commit, a Clever American En- 
tangles Himself in a Web That Threatens an: Uglier Plight. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE CONFESSION. 


HIS was the letter the priest 
had written out for 
Branbane, from the 
notes he had made of 
the dying man’s confes- 
sion, and as he had 
drafted it from the latter’s dictation: 


Dear Sir: ie 

I am writing this at the request of a dy- 
ing man who, if known to you at all, was 
probably known by his last alias, Mike Re- 
gan. s - 

He was born in this country in poverty 
and vice, and at an early age was cast adrift 
hy worthless parents to fight the battle of 
life as best he might. 

He paid the penalty of environment and 
led a shiftless life of petty crime. At odd 
times he worked as fireman on railroads in 
this country and England, and when he got 
in trouble in one place or the other, he 
shipped as stoker on some steamer. 

Last spring, after a long trip in a freight- 
vessel, he landed in London, and after 
spending all his money got a job as fireman 
with the Great Western Railroad, 

He was put on a train between Wolver- 
hampton and London to take the place of the 
regular fireman, who was sick. He kept the 
job for two months, but at the end of that 
time he felt the periodical craving for a 
spree rising within him, and decided to quit. 

On his. last run into London the train was 
held beyond the schedule at Reading, on 
account of some obstruction on the track. 
While waiting for orders to go ahead, the 
guard of the train—whose name Regan for- 
gets, but of whom he speaks of as a “ soft 
chap ”—came up to the engine-cab and be- 
gan talking. 

He was much excited over a large sum of 





money he had seen, while the tickets were 
collecting, in the possession of one of the 
passengers. 

As this person was leaning out of the 
window of a near-by coach at the time, the 
guard pointed him out to Regan, saying he 
thought he must be a director of the Bank 
of England to carry so much money with 
him. 

Regan began to speculate to himself on 
the chance of getting some or all of the 
money, but he saw no possibility of doing it 
with safety. Thinking, however, that the 
guard naturally had the same desire, he de- 
cided to watch things closcly. 

On reaching London, therefore, he was 
not greatly surprised to see a commotion 
about the compartment in which the man 
with the money had been pointed out to 
him, nor to hear that some one inside had 
been shot. 

He thought, of course, that the guard had 
done it, and watched his every movement 
closely. On account of the murder the 
train was held at the platform longer than 
usual. : 

Regan saw the guard go into the room 
where the dead man was carried, and then 
he saw him come out and go round the end 
of the train, and come down the alleyway 
between his own and the one on the next 
track. When he came to the compartment 
where the murder had occurred, he climbed 
on the foot-board and leaned into the open 
window. 

Regan slipped quickly from the cab, and 
was beside the guard when he stepped down 
from the foot-board with a black satchel 
in his hand. Thinking, naturally, that it 
contained the money of the murdered man. 
and that the guard had come round this way 
to get his booty, because an officer was sta- 
tioned on the other side, Regan decided he 
might as well have the money as the other 
fellow. : 

He drew a small revolver—one he said 


* This story began in The Cavalier for December, 1909. 
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he haa pought as a boy in America and al- 
ways carried with him for emergencies—and 
pointed it at the guard, demanding the sur- 
render of the bag. He expected that this 
fellow would be cowed at once, and, al- 
though he had cocked the revolver, he held 
it loosely and had no intention of firing. 

To his surprise. however, the little guard 
showed fight, and knocked the weapon out 
of his hand. In falling it struck the foot- 
board and discharged. 

This made Regan angry, and he grappled 
with the guard and easily threw him to the 
ground, Then, reaching for the revolver, 
which lay near by, he used the butt to stun 
his victim with. 

Regan then took thought of his own safe- 
ty. He feared that the report of the fire- 
arm might have been heard, although the 
place was full of other noises at the time, 
and so he decided to get rid of his revolver. 

The open window of the compartment 
suggested stuffing the weapon hetween the 
cushions of one of the seats. While doing 
this, he noticed a forgotten newspaper, 
which he took to cover the bag with. 

His next dilemma was what to do with 
the unconscious guard. As soon as one or 
other of the trains pulled out he would be 
discovered and put in condition to describe 
his assailant. Just then Regan heard noises 
that indicated to him that the other train 
was about to ptll away—and he knew it 
was empty. 

A sudden thought peerreEd to him. He 
tried the door of one. of the coaches. It 
opened. He quickly lifted the guard’s body 
inside, and closed the door again. 

That is the last Regan knew of him. He 
did not intend to kill him, and he hopes very 
sincerely that he did not die, but in his 
anger and excitement he realizes that he 
may have struck harder than he meant to. 

These incidents, which take so long in the 
telling, had taken but a few minutes in the 
doing; and Regan was back in the cab, with 
a newspaper bundle under his arm, before 
he had been missed. 

He went to the round-house with his en- 
gine and attended to all his duties as usual. 
He then went to the office and asked for’a 
day off. 

After that he loitered around the sta- 
tion and talked with people whom he knew, 
not only with a view of disarming suspicion. 
but with the intention of finding out if any 
one had heard the pistol- shot or found the 
wounded guard. 

Neither of these things were mentioned, 
but every one talked of the murder and 
told all they knew about it. When he left 
the station, he decided it would be best to 
get out of the country as soon as possible, 
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especially as he thought he had a small for- 
tune under his arm. 

So he did not even go to his fodeings 
for the few things he had there, but took 
the first train for Southampton. Here he 


_found that one of the big liners, sailing the 


next day, needed a stoker. 
the job and got it. 

It was not till he was on .board the ship 
that he found a safe opportunity to open 
the bag; and then, of course, he was greatly 
disappointed. Instead of many bank-notes, 
he only found toilet- articles, a bunch of 
letters, and about fifty dollars in American 
money. : 

He then began to thik the matter over. 
The guard had not told him where the man 
kept his money, and Regan, seeing no rea- 
son to ask, had not inquired. When he saw 
the guard take the bag, he had merely 
jumped at the conclusion that the money 
was in it. 

He recalled now that some one had told 
him about a wallet, found on the dead man, 
that contained some money, but more sam- 
ples. But at the time this only confirmed 
his belief that the bulk of the booty was 
in the bag. 

Now, however, he began to see things in a 
different light, and he soon came to the 
conclusion that this guard—whom he knew 
to be a simple, foolish sort of fellow any- 
way—had probably seen this wallet, and, be: 
cause it held some bank-notes, had conclu- 
ded it was full of them. 

Regan further recalled now what had 
escaped, not his notice, but his attention in 
the excitement of the moment; that the bag 
was taken from the opposite end of the 
compartment from the murdered man. Put- 
ting all these things together, he reasoned 
that the bag did not belong to the dead man 
at all, but to some one else. 

In spite of his disappointment, -he was 
well satished with the course he had taken. 
in view of his attack on the guard; and he 
thought he might still turn the bag to good 
account in America by using the money it 
contained and asking a reward for the letters. 

He was, of course, not much of a hand to 
read, but he had managed to make out your 
name and that of Baranac Lake, and to 
gather that the letters were of an intimate 
nature. 

One day. when the steamer was in mid- 
ocean, Regan fainted—as stokers often do, 
I believe—from the intense heat of the fur- 
naces. He was carried on deck to revive. 
and left to rest for a while. 

Suddenly he was seized with a frenzied 
impulse to jump into the cool water of the 
sea—and the next thing he knew he was 
in it. 


He applied for 
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The shock, however, brought him to his 
senses at once, and he made every effort to 
keep from drowning. He was strong and a 
good swimmer, and soon managed to reach 
the life-line which had been thrown over. 
The steamer slowed down, a boat was low- 
ered, and he was saved. 

The next day he went back to his work, 
but he felt sick and miserable the rest of 
the way over. “On landing he went to a 
sailors’ home he knew about. He was 
taken in and put to bed. 

He overheard the doctor who examined 
hin tell some one else that it was a case of 
hasty consumption, and that nothing could 
help him but the mountain air of some place 
like Saranac Lake. 

Regan caught at the name, and told the 
doctor he would like to go there and had 
money enough to pay his way. He was 
nursed into traveling condition, and allowed 
to go—only too gladly, perhaps. 

When he reached Saranac Lake he found 
“The Farm” was eight miles away, and he 
made the distance on foot on-a very hot day. 
The result was a complete collapse,” fol- 
lowed by death. 

From the first he was very anxious to see 
you and receive the reward he seemed to 
feel sure you would give for the safe return 
of the letters. 

When he realized the end was drawing 
ngar, he craved the benefit of the clergy, 
and sent for me. While this poor man’s 
many sins were told to me under the sacred 
seal of the confessional, of course, it was 
expressly stipulated that this one should be 
made known to you. Regan hoped that 
through it you would see fit to exonerate 
him publicly from the imputation of wilful 
murder—in the event of the guard having 
died from his injuries. 

It may surprise you that such a man 
should lay any stress on such a thing. 

But we who minister among degraded _ 
souls at the last, solemn hour, often find in 
the warped recesses of the thing we think_ 
has turned to stone, strange, distorted fos- 
sils of pride and honor. 

This man who committed many crimes, 
yet stayed his hand from murder, and feared 
nothing more than to be charged with it by 
the Great Judge whom he has gone to face. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Fatuer DENNIS. 


When Branbane had finished reading 
the letter he laid it down and looked at 
the deacon with blank disappointment 
and perplexity in his face. 

“Well,” he said, “this is the biggest 
surprise of all. -Not a word about the 
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murdered man! ‘This makes it look as if 
Mickleham were guilty after all, don’t 
you think so?” 

“No, indeed,’ answered the deacon 
emphatically. ‘ This letter only confirms 
my strong conviction on that point. It 
explains the revolver, in the first place ; 
and secondly, simple as Mickleham was, 
he would never have told Regan about 
the money if he had been scheming to 
get it himself.” 

“Don’t you think, then, that Regan 
may have done the deed, and hoped to 
cover it by confessing soniething else?” 
asked Branbane. 

“ Never,” said the deacon with convic- 
tion. “If the priest says and believes 
that Regan never committed intentional 
murder, we can accept the fact as beyond 
question. Under the combined awe of 
death and the confessional to such a man, 
a lie, even of concealment, would be 
unheard of. 

“You may depend upon it that letter 
contains not only the truth, but all of the 
truth. Disappointing as it is in this ré- 
spect, however, I believe it has finally 
given me the righf clue to this mystery.” 

“How is that possible!” exclaimed 
Branbane in complete surprise at this un- 


- expected announcement. 


“Tt is always possible,’ answered the 
deacon thoughtfully, tapping the table 
lightly with his fingers as he spoke, “ to 
discover, after a certain lapse of time, 
that you have been trying to unlock. the 
right door with the wrong key. When 
you make this discovery you are face to 
face with the psychological moment for 
changing keys, and that is what I intend 
to do as soon as I return to England. If 
you come over to visit me in September, 
as you have promised to do, I think you 
will find not only the door to my house 
but the door to this mystery wide open. 
Fer the present, however, let us forget 
the Paddington Case, and give ourselves 
up entirely to the pleasure of the simple 
preparations for your wedding.” 

Branbane was quite willing to agree to 
this, not only because this event claimed 
easy ascendency over his thoughts, but 
because he considered that the mystery 
of the murder had become practically in- 
soluble, and that the deacon’s assump- 
tion of new hope was a palliative of fail- 
ure rather than an earnest of success. - 
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Branbane and Beatrice 
were married at “ The Farm,” in what 
has ever since been known as the 
“ Chapel "—a good-sized room, erstwhile 
a tool-shop, built at one end of the large 
wood-shed. 

The walls had been covered with red 
bunting, the ceiling with Japanese para- 
sols, and the whole place banked with 
cedar and wild flowers from the fields. 


Soon after, 


In one corner stood an upright piano on 


which Branbane’s mother played the 
Wedding March. : 

The bridal procession formed in the 
old, timbered kitchen, and carried ‘ Un- 
cle John” and “ Aunt Sarah” away from 
the big stove steaming with good things 
just long enough to be present at the cere- 
mony. 

Them they hurried back to serve such 


a wedding breakfast—at the long table - 


in the large bow-window of the dining- 
room—as only their hands could prepare. 

Later in the day the little group sepa- 
rated, and the deacon’s last words to Mr. 
and Mrs. Branbane were of their promise 
to visit him inthe fall. , 


CHAPTER XXI. 
READING JAIL. 


R. and Mrs. Branbane kept their 
promise and paid the deacon a 
visit in September. 

The letters that had passed between 
them in the interim had been infrequent 
and brief, and had contained no mention 
of the Paddington affair. 

Branbane was not surprised at this, 
and, naturally, assumed that the mystery 
remained unsolved. He, therefore, de- 
cided to spare the deacon the acknowl- 
edgment of another failure. by avoiding 
any reference to this topic. 

The morning after his arrival, how- 
ever, as they sat round the breakfast- 
table, the deacon unexpectedly broached 
the subject of his own accord. 

“You do not mention the Paddington 
affair, Mr. Branbane,”’ he said. “Is it 
because you have lost all interest in it, or 
merely all faith in me?” 

Branbane looked up with surprised 
amusement on his face. 

“Of course I am still interested,’”’ he 
answered; “but as long as it remained 
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unsolved, I thought I was sparing your 
feelings, perhaps, by not referring to it.” 

“You are very considerate,” said the 
déacon, smiling in his quiet way. “I find 
no more pleasure in discussing a failure 
than other people, but I do enjoy shar- 
ing my successes with my friends; and, 
frankly, I take more pride in having un- 
raveled this mystery than in any other 
detective work I have ever achieved.” 

Branbane and his wife both looked up 
in surprise. 

“Are you in earnest, deacon?” he 
asked incredulously. 

“So much so that, if you and Mrs. 
Branbane feel inclined to take a little 
excursion this morning, I will show you 
the Paddington murderer in the flesh!” 
replied the deacon with evident relish of 
his friend’s astonishment. 

“Oh, no,” said Beatrice, shuddering. 
“JT don’t think I want to see a murderer. 
It must be an awful sight. It would 
haunt me the rest of my life!” 

“In this instance,’ said the deacon; 
“it would be far less repulsive than you 
imagine.” 

“Where is he confined?” asked Bran- 
bane. 

“In Reading Jail,” answered the dea- 
con with a quizzical expression. ‘‘ And 
you may be sure,” he continued, address- 
ing himself particularly to Mrs. Bran- 
bane, “that 1 would not suggest your go- 
ing there if it involved anything in the 
least unpleasant.” 

“JT might have known that,” replied 
Beatrice confidently. “I will go, with 


-pleasure.”’ 


“Somehow I feel,” interposed Bran- 
bane, “that you are only telling us half 
the truth of what is before us, deacon.” 

“You are quite right,” replied that 
gentleman. “ But the whole truth is so 
strange and unusual that, in order thor- 
oughly to be convinced, I want you to 
see it for yourselves. That is one reason 
why I wrote nothing about it, but kept it 
as a surprise for your arrival.” 

“You certainly make us very curious 
and eager to start,” said Beatrice, rising 
from the table to prepare for the expe- 
dition. 

“T must impose two conditions before 
we go, however,” said the deacon, detain- 
ing her a moment. ‘I must ask you to 
voice no surprise in the presence of others 
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at being where I take you, and to make 
no slightest reference to the Paddington 
murder.” 

Puzzled more than ever at these strarge 
injunctions, Branbane and his wife left 
the room in a state of suppressed excite: 
ment. nN 

Half an hour later they were in the 


deacon’s car, headed for Paddington 
Station. 
“What! Are we going out of town?” 


asked Beatrice in new surprise, on hear- 
ing the destination. 

“ Why, certainly,” said the deacon. “I 
told you we were going to Reading—to 
Reading Jail.” 

“Qh, I see,” said Beatrice feebly— 
much as a blind man would say it on 
hearing a landscape described. She had 
a vague idea that Reading Jail was in 
London. So had Branbane, for that mat- 
er; but he held his peace. 

‘The short run to Reading was soon 
made. As they neared the town, the 
deacon called their attention to a clump 
of trees on a bit of rising ground quite 
near the track. Some rocks and bushes 
were also on the edge of the knoll. 

“Look here,” he said, pointing out of 
the window. ‘Can you see any one in 
that little copse over there?”’ 

His companions strained their eyes at 
the spot indicated, but could discover no 
one. 

“T can’t,” said Branbane. 

“Nor I,” said Beatrice. 
see some one?” 

“YT was not sure,” said the deacon. 
“That was why I asked you to look. I 
don’t like to feel that my sight is failing 
in accuracy.” 

On reaching the station the deacon 
drove his friends to the outskirts of the 
town, where he suggested that they leave 
the carriage and walk to their destination. 

So they all got out and strolled leisure- 
ly along over the rich, rolling country, 
expecting at any moment to see the 
gloomy walls of a prison loom up before 
them. 

But the deacon explained that he was 
going to take them to a farmhouse for 
lunch, where he had spent a part of the 
summer, and still kept a room at lis dis- 
posal. cd 

“What did you do that for?” asked 
Beatrice. 


“Did you 
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“T wanted to be near the prison,” an- 
swered the deacon. 

“Well, I am glad we are going to have 
our lunch in such a nice place first,” she 
said with evident relief, as the deacon 
pointed to a neat, low-roofed cottage as 
their destination. In spite of his assu- 
rances, Beatrice rather dreaded the 
prison episode, and was glad to have it 
deferred as long as possible. 

The farmer and his wife were plain, 
cleanly, honest folk of the middle class, 
and their family consisted of two chil- 
dren—a pretty girl of eight and a sturdy 
boy of ten. 

The deacon, as well as his guests, had 
the knack—a poor word for the very es- 
sence of gentlehood !—not only of being 
at home in any company, but of making 
any company at home with them. The 
simple noon-day meal, therefore, was a 
pleasant affair for all concerned. 

After it the farmer went back to his 
fields, and the wife and the little girl 
busied themselves with the dishes. ‘The 
boy, who seemed very chummy with the 
deacon, went up-stairs with him when he 
suggested showing his plessant room to 
the Branbanes. 

Beatrice was glad of this, for she had 
been attracted to the boy at the dinner- 
table, although he and his sister had been 
awed into complete silence by the city 
visitors. He was not a handsome boy, 
but sturdy and healthy, and had frank 
blue eyes and a certain manliness of bear- 
ing that were attractive. 

Between him and the deacon a pleasing 
comradeship had been established; and, 
once in his room, the little fellow quickly 
yielded to advances from Beatrice. After 
they had made friends and. chatted to- 
gether a while, the deacon, who had been 
standing apart talking to Branbane, 
turned round and made a rather startling 
request. 

“Walter,” he said, calling the boy by 


name, “suppose you show my friends 
your revolver. I think they would like to 
see it.” 


Branbane and Beatrice both. showed 
surprise at the suggested possession of a 
firearm by such a child; and even the 
child demurred about acknowledging the 
implication. 

He sidled up to the deacon, with his 
hands in his pockets, and said, in what 
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was intended to be a confidential whis- 
per: “ They wouldn't tell, would they?” 

““No, indeed,” said the deacon reas- 
suringly. “They are my friends, and 
you can trust them to keep a secret.” 

“Then I'll show it to you,” Walter 
said; and he drew a small revolver from 
his pocket, and laid it on the table with 
evident pride. 

“You see,” said the deacon, by way of 
explanation, “ Walter bought that with 
his own money—money that he saved up 
from what his father gave him from time 
to time for helping on the farm. He 
bought. it from an older boy who wanted 
a bigger revolver, and was glad of the 
chance to sell this one. 

“Of course, he ought not to have sold 
it to Walter; and Walter knows that he 
ought not to have it, and that is why he 
has not told his parents about it—and 
doesn’t want you to.” 

Then, turning toward Beatrice, he low- 
ered his voice, and added: ‘ But there 
are extenuating circumstances which I 
will explain to you later.” 

“ A boy doesn’t have to tell his parents 
everything,” suggested Walter in  self- 
defense. A 

“No; but a manly boy never does any- 
thing he is ashamed to tell,’ said Bea- 
trice, who, with feminine intuition, had 
caught the deacon’s cue and used it to 
advantage. 

“Tm not ashamed to tell,” retorted 
Walter, stiffening-up a bit and twisting 
his hands round in his pockets; “Id 
just rather not. I don’t do no harm. I 
just shoot at a target, way off from here 
among the trees where nobody ever goes. 
I never shoot anywhere else. 

“Don’t you want to come out and see 
me shoot?” he added, with sudden in- 
spitation, feeling some diversion would 
be welcome’ to everybody—especially to 
himself. 

“T would much rather buy your re- 
volver than see you shoot it,’ said Bea- 
trice. ‘ Will you sell it to me?” 

“Tt cost me ten and six,” said Walter, 
in a tone of discouragement. 

“Then I’ll give ycu a pound for it,” 
urged Beatrice. 

“No. no,” interposed the deacon be- 
fore Walter had recovered from his as- 
tonishment over this unexpected offer. 
“T can’t let you do that, Mrs. Branbane. 
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Walter is too much of a little man to be 
bribed. 

“T want him to give up the revolver 
of his own free will—and some day he 
will.” Then, turning to the boy, he said: 
“Run along now, Walter, and we will 
come down to your target-range and see 
you shoot a little later.” 

Beatrice was somewhat surprised at be- 
ing thwarted instead of abetted by the 
deacon in her offer to buy the revolver ; 
but she saw the moral advantage of vol- 
untary renouncement, and yielded the 
point without comment. 

Walter picked up his dangerous toy 
and left the room with a sly wink at the 
deacon, that implied some confidential 


understanding between them. As he 
went out, Beatrice followed him with 


fond eyes. 

“What a sweet, attractive little fellow 
he is!’ she exclaimed. 

‘“‘ Ves,’’ assented the deacon slowly and 
quietly. “ And to think that such a child 
is the murderer of Horace Grimpell!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE LAST. 


EATRICE -was completely taken 
aback by the deacon’s words. When 
he had said that he would show 

them the Paddington murderer, she had 
expected, of course, to see a hardened 
criminal; and the deacon’s assurances of 
nothing unpleasant merely meant to her 
some prearranged gloss over ugly facts. 

The farmhouse and the boy she con- 
sidered a mere episode on the way to the 
prison ; and it seemed to her quite natural 
that the deacon should take advantage of 
a woman’s presence. to give weight to the 
stand he had taken about Walter and the 
revolver. 

She thought his interest in the boy 
merely a boarder’s casual one in the at- 
tractive child of his landlady. 

Branbane, however, surmised a deeper 
meaning in all that happened. He knew 
that the deacon always kept his promises, 
although he was often fond of devious 
ways. 

He had promised to show ‘them the 
Paddington murderer ; and Branbane felt 
sure he would do it, in his own way, be- 
fore the day was over. The farmhouse 
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appeared to him, quite as much as to Bea- 
trice, a mere incident until the revolver 
was produced. 

Then, however, knowing that the mur- 
der had been committed by a weapon of 
the same size, he was fully prepared to 
hear the deacon connect the two in some 
way; but even then it did not occur to, 
him that the boy himself had fired the 
fatal shot. 

“What you affirm, deacon,” he said, 
“sounds so extraordinary as to be almost 
incredible. Do you really mean that this 
boy, Walter, fired the shot that killed 
Horace Grimpeil?” 

“T have established the fact beyond 
any doubt,” answered the deacon gravely. 

“ But, surely, he did not do it inten- 
tionally? ” pleaded Beatrice tremulously. 

“No,” said the deacon, “‘ not intention- 
ally. It was a boyish ‘act of ‘thoughtless 
bravado, and he has no idea of its fatal 
results. He bought the revolver in the 
manner I have described, and I have 
been able to trace the transaction to the 
afternoon of May 10th last. 

“Of course, most boys have an innate 
desire to possess and use firearms; but in 
this case the natural tendency has been 
stimulated by the fact that his father is a 
crack shot with a revolver, belongs to a 
local gun club, and has won several nota- 
ble trophies. 

“He talks freely about his hobby be- 
fore the boy, and often takes him to the 
club; but, on the other hand, he forbids 
him to touch a revolver under penalty of 
severe punishment. The result is what 
might be expected. The boy buys one 
surreptitiously at the first opportunity.” 

“ But how did he come to fire the fatal 
shot, and how did you manage to ferret it 
all out?” urged Branbane, who, like Bea- 
trice, was eager to get the story. 

“T will tell you all about it as we 
stroll along,” said the deacon, suggesting 
that they walk out in the direction of 
Walter’s haunt by the railroad track, 
half a mile or so away. 

“ After reading the priest’s letter,” be- 
gan the deacon, “ you will remember my 
saying that, although a disappointment in 
itself, I thought it had given me at last 
the right clue. In solving a murder prob- 
lem, where the criminal is not caught red- 
handed, we first seek a motive, and then 
try to trace through it to the perpetrator. 
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“In this case Grimpell’s supposed 
money seemed an obvious motive, and we 
discovered two men—after you had been 
cleared of suspicion—who knew about it, 
and who might be presumed to covet it. 
Mickleham appeared, at first, a possible 
offender; and Regan, to the last, a very 
probable one. 

“With the elimination of these. two, 
however, the mystery evidently demanded 
approach from a different angle; and, 
after hearing Regan’s letter, the thought 
first came to me that the murder was 
not intentional at all, but was purely 
accidental. 

““The more I worked on this hypothe- 
sis, and weighed the facts by it, the more 
convinced I became that I had hit the 
right trail at last. One hardly realizes 
what an important part stray bullets play 
in the casualties of every day; but, if you 
look through the paper with that in view, 
you will be surprised at’the almost daily 
reports of accidental shooting, or of stray 
that have frightened without 
harming. 

“ Furthermore—if you take the trouble 
to investigate, as 1 did—you will find that 
railroads suffer from this pest much more 
than is supposed; because, unless some 
very serious harm is done, petty annoy- 
ances from this source are hushed up, as 
all minor railroad casualties are.” 

““ Now that you speak of it,” interrupt- 
ed Branbane, “‘ f remember, a year or so 
ago, that the papers reported the activi- 
ties of a gang of youthful hoodlums in 
the suburbs .of New’ York, who fired 
stones and occasional pistol-shets at the 
passing trains. 

“No one was killed, but several feaple 
were injured. I also remember,” he con- 
tinued, smiling a little, “that when I was 
a boy and lived in the country, I myself 
was not above firing stones at a passing 


-train sometimes.” 


“Of course you: were not!’ said the 
deacon. ‘No boy is, in the stone-age ; 
and the pistol-age is only a less available 
refinement of the adolescent impulse to 
throw things. Well, as soon as I had 
refreshed my mind on these points, I 
started in along lines of their suggestion. 

“Tt was pretty well established that 
Grimpell had met his death very soon 
after the train left Reading; so I de- 
cided to start my new investigations from 
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that point. I came down here and began 
prowling round. 

“In my wanderings I 
pleasant place, and found they were will- 
ing to take a single boarder. The loca- 
tion, being out of the town and not very 
far from the railroad, was just what I 
wanted. So I settled down here under 
the guise of an itinerant geologist—which 
would explain my prowling habits. 

“After I had been here nearly a week, 
I was strolling along by the railroad one 
evening when [ heard pistol-shots in the 
distance. Following them to their source, 
I came to a little copse very near the rail- 
road, where, to my considerable sutprise, 
I found this youngster, Walter, firing a 
small revolver at a target. : 

“ He was plainly a little uneasy at first 
at being discovered; -but as soon as I 
made it clear that I had come in no tell- 
tale spirit, he showed me the weapon, and 
told me little by little all about it. 

“ T had already made friends with the 
boy at the house; and when he saw that 
I knew about revolvers, and could shoot 
one with some accuracy, I won his heart 
and confidence completely. I have +een 
able to corroborate everything he has told 
me, but I need only give you the~éstab- 
lished facts. : 

“He came into possession of the little 
.22-caliber revolver on the afternoon of 
May 10 last. That evening, after a six 
o’clock supper hastily eaten, he and a 
friend—a somewhat older boy, named 
Bob Plumley—hurried away to the se- 
cluded spot where we are going, and 
which Walter thought well-suited to his 
forbidden purposes. 

“ He had loaded, and stood debating 
what to fire at first, when the Wolver- 
hampton train came by. Something im- 
pelled his companion to dare Walter to 
fire at it. Boylike, he took the dare and 


fired. He has no conception of having 


done more than a mischievous thing, but 
the fatal results are now only too clear. 

“The bullet passed through the closed 
window on your side of the compartment, 
making the small hole I showed you. Di- 
rectly opposite was poor Grimpell, with 
the back of his neck squarely exposed to 
the missile, and it just so happened that 
it penetrated a vital spot—the medulla 
oblongata.” 

“Then, if it had not happened to strike 


ran across this_ 
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this particular spot, it would not have 
killed him, you think?” | 

“Tt is highly improbable,” answered 
the deacon. ‘‘ Indeed, when the tiny bul- 
let was first extracted and shown to me, 


‘I could hardly believe it to have Been the 


sole cause of death, until the doctor 
pointed out the location of the wound and 
explained to me about the medulla.” 

“There is another detail I have want- 
ed to ask about,” said Branbane. “ Is it 
not unusual for a bullet to pass through 
glass without breaking it?” 

“ Not at all,” was the answer. “ It is 
the usual result if the bullet is not spent, 
and strikes the glass squarely—not at an 
angle. In this case the shot was fired 
from a very small revolver, to be. sure ; 
but I will show you in a moment that a 
.22 hits harder and carries farther than 
many people imagine.”’ 

By this time they had reached the lit- 
tle copse where Walter was waiting. He 
rushed out to meet them, and led them 
proudly into the gloom of his* sacred 
grove. : 

. In the center, where the shooting was 
done, was an open space a hundred feet 
square, perhaps, and just enough trees 
encircled it to keep those without from 
seeing those within. Walter fired one or 
two shots, and then allowed himself to 
be drawn into a chat with Beatrice, while 
Branbane and the deacon walked about, 
and the latter pointed out some trees 
where Walter’s bullets had lodged. 

“Vou see,” he said, ‘‘ all of these pene- 


-trate the wood a certain distance; some 


more, some less. And they were all fired 
at about seventy feet; whereas the shot 
that went through the window and killed 
Grimpell was fired at fifty feet.” 

‘““Are we as close to the track as 
that?’ asked Branbane in surprise. 

“Not now,” said the deacon; “but 
from where Walter stood that day, I have 
measured it, and it is exactly fifty feet. 
Come, and I will show you.” 

They crossed to the other side of the 
clearing, where the fringe of bordering 
trees was thinner, and Branbane saw the 


railroad just below, at the base of a gen- 


tle. slope. 

The deacon continued on down this un- 
til they reached the tracks. He then 
asked Branbane to turn and look back. 

“ That,” he said, ‘is the copse I asked 
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you to look at this morning as we passed 
in the train. Neither you nor your wife 
could see any one in it, but Walter stood 
just behind that bush and rock—by pre- 
arrangement — in the exact place from 
which he fired at the train. 

“The little experiment proves that he 
was not likely to be seen by people in 
the coaches. I have further reckoned out 
that the rise in the ground to where Wal- 
ter stood would bring the revolver in his 


hand on an exact level with the compart- 
« 


ment windows. 

“Tt is all as clear as day now, except- 
ing what I ought to do with the boy,” 
concluded the deacon with a smile of 
frank perplexity. 

““T have been thinking of that,” said 
Branbane, ‘‘ and it seems to me that Bob 
Plumley is the real culprit, and morally 
guilty one. He was older, you say, and 
should have known better. But for him 
the fatal shot would never have been 
fired. Why not arrest him?” 

““ Because he is beyond my reach,” an- 
swered the deacon. ‘ He died suddenly 
six weeks ago.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“ Frankly,” said the deacon meditative- 
ly, “I don’t know what to do. Tech- 
nically, of course, Walter is guilty of a 
crime; but, morally, he is as innocent as 
you are. 

“Take your own case, for instance. 
You fired a stone at a train, and might 
have hit some one on the temple and 
killed him—but, by good luck, you did 
not. Walter fired a bullet which, ordi- 
narily, would have done no more harm 
than your stone—but he fell a victim to 
the gne chance in ten thousand—and the 
tiny missile lodged in the most vital spot 
of a man’s body. 

“ Now, ought I to drag him before the 
courts and the public for this—blight his 
young life with notoriety, and embitter 
his parents with shame and remorse? 
‘The end to be achieved is not the pun- 
ishment of a bad boy, but the moral 
quickening of a thoughtless one. 

“Tf T can accomplish this without en- 
dangering the boy and sacrificing the 
parents, is it not my higher duty to ‘do 
so? One reason why I asked you and 
your wife to come and see this complica- 
tion was that I might have the advantage 
of your advice in solving it.” 
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“Then let us lay the matter before 
Beatrice,” suggested Branbane. “It 
seems to me one of those complex ques- 
tions to which the intuitions of a good 
woman are more apt to find the right an- 
swer than the laborious reasonings of 
men.” = 

The deacon gladly acquiesced in this 
proposal, and the two men returned to 
the clearing in the copse where they had 
left Beatrice. ‘They found her seated on 
a rock, looking rather sad and troubled. 

“Where is Walter?”’.asked the dea- 
con, not seeing the boy. 

“He has gone home,” said Beatrice, 
looking up with pleading, slightly tear- 
stained eyes. ‘‘ Oh, deacon, what are you 
going to do with the poor little fellow?” 

“That is just what we have come to 
ask you,” said the deacon, smiling 
gravely. j = 

“Me!” exclaimed Beatrice, -her face 
brightening with pleasure and hope. “Do 
you really mean that you will let me in- 
fluence you in this matter? Then please 
don’t arrest Walter, and I will vouch .for 
it that he never does any more harm with 
a firearm.” 

“Do you honestly -feel competent to 


, 


-vyouch for so much?” asked the detective 


a little dubiously. 

“1 do,” she said stoutly, pointing to 
something in her lap. ‘“ Here is his re- 
volver, given me with a voluntary promise 
never to use one again.’’, 

Both men looked. at it in surprise and 
mute inquiry, and Beatrice went on to 
explain a little nervously: “‘ Oh, deacon, 
I have done wrong, perhaps, but I ‘could 
not help it! After you had gone, some- 
thing impelled me to tell Walter the ter- 
rible thing he had unconsciously done. 
He could not quite grasp it at first, but, 
little by little, I made him comprehend ; 
and. it was touching to see him—that is 
why my eyes are red! His contrition was 
genuine, I could see. 

“*T didn’t mean to hurt nobody, or do 
anything wicked,’ he said. 

“Then he straightened up, and I could 
see his eyes fill with tears, which he tried 
to choke back, like the little man he is. 
‘Tf it’s really wicked to have a revolver 
which does things you don’t intend, I don’t 
want one. Here,’ he added—it was a 
hard wrench, I could see, but he carried 
it off bravely—'‘ here is my revolver, and 
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I’ll never buy another!’ And, dropping 
it quickly in my lap, he ran away.” 

“My dear Mrs. Branbane,” said the 
deacon warmly, ‘ you have cut the Gor- 
dian knot in this matter. You have acted 
where I hesitated. You have taught the 
boy his lesson, not through fear, but 
through sympathy—as only a woman 
could do. Thanks to you, the Padding- 
ton Case, as far as I am concerned, is 
closed forever!” 

“Are you really willing to forego the 
world-wide acclaim of success in this case 
and bear the stings of apparent failure 
for the sake of a little boy and a grate- 
ful woman?” asked Beatrice, looking up 
with wide-eyed admiration tempered by 
incredulity. 

“T am willing to do what is right and 
best in this matter,” said the deacon with 
a rich glow of impressive earnestness on 
his face and in his words. ‘‘ The end of 
detective work is not by any means the 
prison. 

“But, as with every other calling, its 
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highest aim—to do good—is often ob- 
scured and forgotten, because the public 
sees nothing but its routine of arrest. 
Some lawyers pride themselves on the Liti- 
gation they avoid; and I am never hap- 
pier than when I can conscientiously 
spare a first offender from the contami- 
nation of his crime. - And this is a case 
where I think it is right to break the let- 
ter of the law in order to more fully 
achieve its spirit.” 

“Tt is not only right,” said Branbane, 
stepping forward and grasping the speak- 
er warmly by the hand. “ It is very noble 
of you; for it involves, as we well know, 
a sacrifice of personal prestige that few 
men would make.” 

“Amen to that!” said Beatrice sweetly. 

And so, in the silence that settles like 
an afterglow on a good deed done and 
honored, these three, whom fate had 
brought so strangely together, left the 
little copse which was the cradle, and 
had now become the grave, of the once 
famous Paddington Case. 


.(The end.) 





The Hawkins Vacu-Ornament. 


Poor Mrs. Hawkins! 


BY EDGAR FRANKLIN. 


” 


Her House is as Safe as a Pitched 


Battle, and Her Drawing-Room as Cozy as a Boiler-Factory. 


[AWKINS, officially, was 
9) tamed. 

Officially, I say, be- 
cause his wife told my 
wife and my- wife told 
me—which of course, 
stamps the news as authentic. 

But for the matter of that, I had 
noticed it myself and wondered. 

Had some clever surgeon blasted and 
hacked the inventive lobe from Haw- 
kins’s brain, or had he bought a second- 
hand pair of common senses, or—was it 
merely the calm before the storm? 

At the end of two. months, I abandoned 
that last idea.‘ : 

Hawkins had actually given up invent- 






ing things and was attending regularly to 
business. His evenings, to be sure, were 
spent mainly in his workshop on the top- 
floor; but that, he informed me with no 
enthusiasm was just pottering. 

Wherefore, it was not surprising news 
that Hawkins was going to attend the 
little late afternoon celebration in honor 
of his wife’s birthday. .I was slated for 
the same gathering and had been con- 
templating it with some terror; but the 
prospect of a secluded smoke with the 
new, the domesticated Hawkins removed 
the sting. 

The Hawkins drawing-room looked 
particularly well that afternoon. The 
women, half a dozen of them, departed 
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sufficiently from the custom of their sex 
to chatter incessantly. 

There was Mrs. Allis, who discovered 
a draft at once because she was wear- 
ing her brand-new, indisputably Russian 
sable set. here was Miss Weymiss, who 
carries her nerves with her. ‘There were 
the Brindon girls and the Campton girls, 
and there was elderly Mrs. Thorbury, 
who never leaves the house without her 
thousand dollars worth of unlovely, wet- 
nosed toy dog. : 

There was also a series of dull thuds 
behind the curtains to the adjoining di- 
ning-room. 

~Hawkins fidgeted after a while. I was 
glad, for it seemed to portend that the 
male element was about to adjourn for a 
recess. I was wrong; I might have 
known that. : 

Hawkins was merely waiting for an 
opening. 

It came at last, and Hawkins split the 
momentary lull with a cough of the loco- 
motive exhaust variety. By the time the 


company had turned, he was on his feet,. 


beaming benevolently and bowing. 

“ Er—ladies!” 

“Speech! ”’ cried the younger Miss 
Campton. 

“Tt is a speech!” answered the re- 
formed inventor, with a heavy, happy 
smile. “ Ladies! We are assembled here 
to-day for the pleasant purpose of felici- 
tating my dear wife upon having—” 

“ Survived you!’ escaped me. 

“Upon having—upon—” Hawkins 
turned and crushed-me to a pulp with a 
glare. ‘‘ Upon having—well, we’re here, 
anyway, to celebrate Mrs. Hawkins’s na- 
tal anniversary, you understand!” 

“Why, I thought—” giggled Miss 
Campton the younger. 

“Ladies, I am a plain man—a man of 
few words!’ said Hawkins loudly. ‘T 
had intended saying a few words anent 
this happy occasion. I find that I am 
no orator.” 

“T could have told you that béfore, 
Hawkins,” I murmured. 

Hawkins’s speech seemed to evanesce. 

“Say! What I’m trying to get at is 
just this!’ he cried wildly. ‘‘ What is 
the hardest way of cleaning house?’”’ 


““Oh, it’s a conundrum party!” said 
the elder Miss Brindon. 
“TJ know the answer!” volunteered 
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the younger Miss Campton. “ Pick up 
each particle of dust on a polished tooth- 
pick and blow it out of the window!” 

Hawkins, somehow, seemed to have 
grown: extremely red. 

“The hardest way to clean house is 
to take a broom and dig, dig, dig!” 

“Then take a broom and dance, dance, 
dance!” I suggested. 

“There are other ways to. be sure!” 
the inventor  vociferated — furiously. 
“There is the_carpet-sweeper — worth- 
less! ‘There is the vacuum-cleaner, who 
comes with his wagon, opens every win- 
dow, spends days with you and charges 
you a fortune!” 

He wagged his head so fiercely.that no 
one dared answer. 

“There are the thousand and one con- 
trivances for the home—vacuum clean- 
ers! Pah! Pooh!” 

“And likewise pish!" I added. 

“They, too, are worthless—worthless 
because they are all slow, all expensive, 
all inefficient! Consider the hours and 
hours of going over carpets with a little 
rubber pipe—and in the end, what? 
Half-cleaning, perhaps—nothing more! ” 
He straightened up and cleared his 
throat again. ‘‘ Ladies, what the home 
needs is a system that cleans—cleans in- 
stantly, cleans perfectly!” 

He stopped to let the profound words 
sink in. -His wife smiled serenely. 

“Some day you can contrive one, dear, 
and present it to me in the interest of 
the whole sex!” she said. 

She was smiling as she said it. The 
smile vanished as if blown away! Cold, 
white terror took its place—for Haw- 
kins was all but yelling: 

“T have contrived one, my dear! And 


upon this, your birthday, I present my 


modest little work to you!” 

I will say for Hawkins that he is a 
good stage-manager. The words were no 
more than out of his mouth when the 
dining-room curtains slid back suddenly 
—and to our gaze was revealed the shi- 
ning, polished case of what looked like a 
grand piano, very thick of body, on very 
squat legs. 

“With art in every line, with the 


- craftsman’s most exquisite touch upon 


the case, with mechanical perfection 
over all—-The Hawkins Vacu-orna- 
ment!’ declaimed the inventor. With a 
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swirl, he produced a bundle, neatly, tied 
with brilliant ribbon, and tendered it to 
his wife with: ‘‘ The Letters Patent, as- 
signed to you!” 

“ Well—Herbert—I—you know that 
I—” -his wife stammered painfully. 

“Just’ a little natural emotion, 
Griggs,” smiled the inventor, as he con- 
siderately turned away. “Come over 
here with me, Griggs. She'll be over 
it in-a minute.” 

I followed him. He walked to the 
side of the thing and beamed anew. 

“Tt is called the Vacu-ornament for 
obvious reasons,” he.explained quietly. 
“Tt ig ornamental in the extreme—it is 
a vacuum cleaner, although the term 
seems a slander. It does, ladies, what 
no other cleaner can ever do. It cleanses 


the room within two minutes, drawing .. 


into its capacious, steel.=lined reservoir 
every atom of dust! Why? I will dem- 
onstrate!"" 

He leaned over a little door, grace- 
fully, and I sighed and glanced down 
‘the room, where William, the Hawkins 
butler, was entering with a huge, silver 
tray. 

And as I did so, there was a sudden, 
terrific roar, immediately beside me! 

Something’ huge and black whirled out 
into the room—stretched on and on and 
on in the millionth part of a second— 
something that locked much like a boa 
constrictor, not less than two feet in 
diameter ! ES 

It consumed perhaps one second in 
stretching the ‘length of the drawing- 
At the.end of the second it had 


room. 
encountered’ William. It struck Will- 
iam amidships. And William’s tray 


shot up and struck the ceiling, while 
William himself was hurtled headlong 
through the air, steered a straight course 
for the front wall and struck it. 

William does everything thoroughly. 
Moreover, you can hardly expect a man 
to impress the shape and style of his 
cranium on hard plaster and then bounce 
up and kiss his hands to the audience. 

William did not bounce up. 

William just lay there for a minute, 
while the ladies screamed wildly and 
Mrs. Thorbury’s dear little dog barked- 
himself into a canine perspiration. 

And that great, black pipe, which 
seemed to have developed two or three 
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little pairs of wheels and a huge, yawn- 
ing mouth, swayed over him as if daring 
him to rise and try it again. 

And William, facing it, cowered and 
struggled to his hands and knees be- 
side the uncanny, wiggling monster; 
and, gathering his breath, gave one aw- 
ful cry and leaped from the room and 
up the stairs. 

Hawkins, I am forced to admit, mere- 
ly smiled and remarked: ; 

“Can’t that clumsy fool see?” 

“Does it—does it always—do that?” 
came faintly from the younger Miss 
.Campton. \ 

“In practise—never. But the door 
slipped. That is all,” said the inventor 
evenly. “In ordinary use, it is controlled 
“thus.” 

He twisted at a crank, somewhere at 
-the side of his Vacu-drnament. Very. 
obediently, the great, flexible pipe be- 


- gan to back into the case, while Haw- 


kins purred his satisfaction. 

“ Bullet-proof and pressure-proof rub- 
ber. tube, set on a strong, steel spiral 
spring, Griggs!” he observed. ‘‘ Rather 
neat idea, eh?” 

“Yes, it’s great!” I said hurriedly. 
“Now put it away and—” 

“Ves, dear,” said Mrs. Hawkins al- 
most piteously. ‘‘ We’ve seen enough, 
Herbert, and” 

‘Just one moment, my dear. Just 
—one—moment!” He turned back to 
the company smilingly. ‘ Despite the 
little accident, we shall now see the 
Vacu-ornament in working trim!”’ he an- 
nounced. - He bent over -the box and 
~found a ‘new handle and— 

“ Confound that spring! 
again, Gri—” . 

It had slipped! With a new roar, his 
forty feet of miniature subway. banged 
the length of the parlor once more. But 
this time, it steered clear of human game. 
It merely picked up an exquisite little 
chair and shot it through the big window 
with the accuracy of a trained marksman. 

“ Oh—dear!*’ screamed the man’s af- 
flicted wife, as she hurled herself into the 
mass of femininity that struggled for 
exit. 

“T’ll make this thing work now or 
dynamite it!” snarled the inventor for 
my private benefit. ‘There! Now it’s 
in working shape!” 


It’s slipping 
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He confronted the several white faces 
in the doorway defiantly. 

“The Vacu-ornament,” he cried, “is 
happily free of need for any electric 
current, any applied power, whatever: 
It furnishes its own power—the power 
of a huge steel spring motor—a very 
much enlarged clock, you ladies will un- 
derstand more readily. Set in motion— 
thus—the most powerful known vacuum 
is created!” 

There was a hissing forward, at the 
mouth of the tube. The thing wiggled 
furiously, and Hawkins chuckled thraugh 
his clenched teeth. ; 

“The secret of swift cleaning is the 
tremendous drawing surface at the end 
of the pipe!” he explained, to the re- 
tiring group, some of whom were on the 
stairs now. ‘‘No more tiny tubes, no 
more toy end-pieces, no more. limited 
areas and unlimited care and trouble. 
Watch!” 

They watched. So did I. In fact, I 
watched harder than I had ever watched 
anything in my life before. 

My plans were all made, too. I dared 
not break for the corridor, snatch up 
my wife and leap the few steps to the 
street—that was putting too much temp- 
tation in the way of a Hawkins contrap- 
tion. . 

Instead, I waited near the window 
just behind me. It is a big window and 
in case of emergency one can step down 
to an extension roof and make the back- 
yard without danger. Stealthily, 1 
opened it and waited. 

“‘Controlled—from—here!” declaimed 
Hawkins, as, under guidance of some 
levers, the mouth of his tube swayed here 
and there, up and down. 
begin at the beginning. We will clean 
up the muss of that clown of a man!” 

Hissing, sizzling, chugging, the tube 
shrunk in a little and swerved to the 
spot where William’s tray had located 
after its ascension. A moment, it paused. 
Then it dipped gracefully—and I am 
bound to say that the entire square yard 
was clean and fresh as an hour’s work 
could have made it. 

There was a little tinkling of crockery 
somewhere inside the Vacu-ornament. 

“Simple as it is swift!” Hawkins 
remarked. ‘“ Now for.the rest of the 
rug!” 


“Now we'll 
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Deftly; if thé truth must be told, he 
steered his pipe over the carpet—in cor- 
ners and out of corners—round furni- 
ture and under furniture—until, within 
an incredibly short space of time, bright, 
shining carpet colors were everywhere! 

“ Cleaning — furniture!” announced 
the inventor, leaning gracefully on the 
polished case. 

The great pipe traveled on. It found 
a big, deeply tufted piece and passed 
over it. It twirled and raced over the 
tufted back—and the thing vas spotless. 


“ Dusting—walls!” pursued Haw- 


-kins forcefully. 


The tube twirled flippantly upward 
and headed for the wall—and just by 
accident it snapped loose a little water- 
color gem and landed it, quarter of a 
second later, with a crash inside the res- 
ervoir! 5 

“Drat those confounded little pic- 
tures anyway!’ snarled the inventor, as 
he jerked down a lever with more force 
than judgment. : 

And then, with a scream that rent the 
air, he leaped skyward and howled: 

“Look out, Griggs!” 

There was no necessity for his repeat- 
ing it. 3 

I was in the corner before he touched 
the floor, and the serving table was in 
front of me; and Hawkins joined me 
with a breathless rush as a queer, violent 
“ Slap: Slap! Slap!” began to come 
from the front of his engine. 

“What’ve you done?” I gasped. 

“*Switched — gear too hard -——too 
quick!” choked the inventor, as he ca- 
ressed a hand that bore a bruise some- 
what larger than a baseball. ‘ The 
motor spring’s snapped!” 

“What's it going to do now?” I cried. 

“Go on till it runs down, you ass!” 
Hawkins explained courteously. 

“ How long—” 

“Shut up; I—Oh, my _ heavens 

I followed his eye. Also I groaned. 
The Hawkins Vacu-ornament was be- 
ginning to show some real tricks. 

It appeared to scan the field of action 
for worthy prey. With inordinately 
good taste, it spied Mrs. Allis’s fur set. 
It wiggled with pure ecstacy and sort 
of jerked itself all over. 

Then, with a snort, it jumped at the 
chair and removed chair, furs and all 
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from the scenery, depositing them with 
a grinding roar in the reservoir. 

There was a violent scream in the hall, 
and the sound of some one falling. That 
needed no explanation. Happy Mrs. 
Allis had fainted; she could see no more 
Vacu-ornament stunts. Probably she 
would never see anything again. Prob- 
ably before she revived, the Vacu-orna- 
ment would have pulverized the house 
and sucked it up, and, we should all be 
dead! 


But the Vacu-ornament took things 


slowly. It was wiggling again and ‘con- 
sidering. It sighted the delicate inlaid 
tea-table at the side and crept upon it 
with fiendish stealth. Fascinated, per- 
haps, the unwary tea-table never moved 
an inch. 

And one swoop, ore hideous roar, and 
the poor little thing crumpled up and 
disappeared ! 

“Say! It-—it takes quite a few 
things to—to satisfy it!’ I said dazedly. 

Hawkins’ was not listening.. Hawkins 
was leaning forward with wild-eyed hor- 
rorjand gibbering. 

“The dog! The dog! Oh, the—” 

I noted the dear little animal then. 
Mrs. Thorbury’s little pet had tired of 
life at last! It had actually raced into 
the drawing-room and was barking dog- 
gy defiance at the Vacu-ornament. 

And I will swear that that fiendish 
thing laughed aloud as it swerved from 
A futile effort on the mahogany divan! 
It aimed itself at the toy dog. The toy 
dog darted back. 

Tke Vacu-ornament darted forward 
and—well, suffice it that the weak, pam- 
pered bark was forever stilled! 

But the taste of blood seemed to have 
been the last desirable thing for the 
Vacu-ornament! It began to thresh up 
and down, to the accompaniment of the 
loosened spring end. It hurled itself 
against the wall, bringing down plaster! 
—It plunged horribly at the big mirror 
—and reduced it to little two-cent mir- 
rors—and then’ absorbed thefm all! 


It wrestled with a big armchair and . 


succeeded only in ruining it. It reared 
up, like a snake about to strike—and 
with a queer, deadly calm, Hawkins 
moved from behind the table. 

“What are you going to do, Haw- 
kins?” I asked shakily. 
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<‘Jam it against the wall, Griggs, if 
I can! It can’t pull. down the wall!” 

“Don’t try it! Don’t—” 

Hawkins, green-cheeked and staring, 
faced me stonily. 

“Griggs!” he choked. “J’ll save the 
women and children, if I have to die! 
Good-by!” 

And he walked straight at it! E 

Yes, carefully avoiding the flat steel 
weapon of the Vacu-ornament, he walked 
straight at the great rubber pipe! Swift- 
ly, he passed down to the _eeUnes in- 
satiable jaws. 

He gripped the mouth eee dragged it 
toward the brick outer wall, to a run- 
ning accompaniment of screams from the 
corridor. He jerked at it savagely! He 
tugged and: snarled at it. 

And then—well, he swore at it, ladies 
notwithstanding! And the Vacu-orna- 
ment refused to tolerate it! 

With a sidewise bounce, it knocked 
him flat! With a dive, it snatched him 
up, head first! It yanked itself into the 
air, and Hawkins, head and shoulders 
and body to his waist—disappeared ! 

Hawkins, as I groaned to myself, was 
dead! 

Or—no! He was not quite dead yet, 
for his legs were kicking wildly—kick- 
ing an expensive chandelier into the 
smallest kind of flinders. 

He was alive; and somehow super- 
human courage rose in me! I rushed 
out from behind that table and crossed 
the drawing-room like a charger. 

I snatched. a chair and leaped on it. 
I threw my arms round Hawkins’s knees 
and, regardless of all, leaped backward. 

We came to the floor with a crash, and 
I set my teeth and tightened my muscles 
to the breaking-point, as I strained to 
drag Hawkins’ out of that cursed 
black hole! I strained until I could hear 
joints cracking—and strained still more! 

Even if Hawkins broke in two, I 
would at least save enough for decent 
burial! And I buried my heels in the 
carpet and tugged on! 

And. then—well, I saw it only vague- 
ly at the time. Down-stairs was pound- 
ing a black-faced, roaring man. It was 
William, and if ever murder was writ- 
ten on a man’s countenance, it was en- 
graved inch-deep on William’s. 

There is a certain sledge - hammer, 
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weighing about one hundred pounds, 
which the inventor uses in his workshop 
to drive tacks and knock anvils to pieces 
and do similar light work. 

It was this sledge which William 
bore aloft! He had a death-grip on it, 
too, and his arms were bare. Plainly, 
after all my trouble, he was going to 
eradicate Hawkins. See Sa 

But his attention didn’t seem to be in 
that direction, after all. Instead, that 
massive, noble man, his hair flying, his 
sledge swinging, shot straight for the 
Vacu-ornament itself! With a tiger-leap, 
his heels were on the shining case! He 
gave one long, terrible battle-cry and 
swung his great sledge aloft. 

That man knew no fear! 

He brought down the hammer, with 
neatness and precision, directly upon the 
maindeck of the Vacu-ornament! 

There was a crash and a splintering! 
Yards of steel spring shot out and tore 
the plaster from the whole side of the 
dining-room! The butler made a cat- 
like spring for safety—and the vacuum 
pump stopped and Hawkins and I rolled 
together on the floor! 

I sat up first. 

Hawkins was struggling for an up- 
right posture. I did not help him. I 
merely looked at him. Hawkins’s face 
had been vacuumized, or whatever the 
proper term may be, to about three times 
its normal size! His tie and collar were 
gone altogether, as was most of his coat. 

His nose was beginning to bleed freely 
—a neat little nose that somewhat re- 
sembled a red turnip. His eyes were pop- 
ping a full inch from his head; and his 
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huge, thick lips were struggling “aimless- 
ly to dislodge any words that had not 
been pumped out by the Vacu-ornament. 

And as I was about to state my sense 
of the case in a few, well-chosen words, 
a delicate hand tapped me on the shoul- 
der and my wife’s weak, tearful voice 
said: 

“ Please—come home!” 

I went. : 

I returned, next day, to see Hawkins, 
though. It seemed only decent. 

The doctor had just left, after his 
morning call, and the inventor was rest- 
ing easily. The doctor had said that 
Hawkins would subside in a week. or so 
and that his eyes would probably return 
to and stay in place without the aid of 
glue or nails. 

I took one long look at the figure, 
with its bandaged head, its bandaged 
neck, and its bandaged arm—and I 
turned away relieved. = 

Hawkins: could not explain why the 
Vacu-ornament had not worked. 

Mrs. Hawkins was out. 

On the way down-stairs, I thought to 
glance through what remained of the 
dining-room. What was left had been 
cleaned up, and through the window 
floated puffs of thick smoke. 

I looked into the backyard and_ per- 
ceived William, standing beside a great 
bonfire, leaning on an ax and smiling 
blissfully. * 2 

And teally, although I never knew it 
before, the celestially sweet, soul-satisfy- 
‘ing perfume that comes from a firé wf 
fine hardwood and expensive varnish is 
wonderful ! 


A CITY: DAWN, 


Uprose, a disk of vermeil fire, 

The sun, and burnished roof and spire; 
The shadows fled from street and square, 

While life, with its renewed desire, 
Awoke in each gray thoroughfare. 


The dreams, the sweet elusive dreams, 
Lapsed with the bright and searching beams ; 
The glamour of the*night was gone— 

Its fair white visions—with the gleams, 
The red, relentless rays of dawn! 


_ Sennett Stephens. 


Chasing Feathers. 


BY JOHN S. 


BRACKETT. 


How a Rare Vintage Disappeared Into the Air and 
Became Worth Many Times Its Weight in Gold. 


nipper an’ hang me to 
the martingale on the 
fish-davit, if I don’t think 
you're right, sonny.” 
‘The reply came from 
the first mate in response to my innocent 
suggestion that it looked as though we 
were about to run into a ‘ 
norther ”’ that night. 

I had heard somebody call it that; as 
a matter of fact, I was rather unused to 
the ways of the sea. All I knew about 
such matters ‘was learned on the bathing 
beach at Coney Island. 

That was as near being on the sea as 
I'd ever been until I boarded the Sally G., 
bound for Africa with a load of butcher- 
knives and miscellaneous hardware for 
trade. 

It was a poky, old sailing vessel, with 
a crew that looked like pirates and a cap- 
tain who ate with his knife. We'd been 
out for forty days when the ‘ northeast 
by norther ” blew up. 

You see, I’d chosen the old tramp- 
schooner in order to save money. I’m a 
man-milliner, and, while it’s not a lofty 
profession, there's money in it, and I’m 
not one bit ashamed. 

Business had been pretty good, and I 
wanted to open a place on Fifth Avenue. 
In order to do that, I figured I’d have to 
import an innovation of some sort. 

I'd heard of the wonderful feathers in 
Africa, and it seemed to me that if I 
went over there and invested the two 
thousand dollars I had saved, I could 
come back and open up an exclusive shop 
in the fashionable section and sell out my 
stock at a hundred or two per hat. 

So I bought a trunk with a false bot- 


LOW me for a blarsted rope- - 


northeast by. 


tom, placed the two thousand in gold at 
the bottom of it, and set sail on the 
Sally G. 

Of course, I was optimistic; you could 
hardly blame me. I could buy wonder- 
ful feathers cheap in Africa; I’d find 
some new kind and bring them back. 
There would be thousands of dollars 
profit in it, beyond a doubt. 

Things went pretty well; I was sea- 
sick for the first ten days, and for twenty 
days after that laid up with the grip. 
But I didn’t mind a bit. I occupied my 
mind with the feathers, and learned to eat 
hardtack. ; 

The journey had been rather monoto- 
nous, the weather was foggy, and the 
gales didn’t amount to much. Naturally, 
the crew wanted a little excitement, so 
they greeted the prospect of a stiff “‘ nor’- 
east by norther ” with evident delight. 

We were just off the coast of East 
Africa and in the Agulhas current. 

“Don’t think the ‘nor’east norther’ 
will cause any trouble, do you?” I asked 
the mate, 

“It’s as uncertain as hookin’ the sail- 
burton to the pendant on the yard-arm,” 
replied the mate, as he spat speculatively 
and jerked up his breeches in true sailor 
fashion. ‘‘ By the deck-stopper-knot, you 
can’t most always sometimes tell in these 
here parts. Th’ month bein’ May, we’re 
apt to run into a cyclone any minute.” 

“Cyclone!” I cried. ‘I thought they 
only had those on deserts.” 

“They're sure enough cyclones, all 
tight. Some call ’em hurricanes; but, by 
the clew - garnets an’ blarsted bow - bunt- 
lines, there ain’t no differunce.” 

His remarks made me rather nervous. 
I-sneaked down to my bunk and took a 
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look at the load of gold in my trunk. If 
anything happened, I wouldn't kiss that, 
good-by. I'd take it with me_at all risks. 
I had put everything into ‘this venture, 
and I simply had to make good with my- 
self, 

. The hurricane struck us amidships at 
ten o’clock that night. I rolled out of 
my bunk and banged up against the op- 
posite wall. 

A lurch of the ship brought me to my 
feet, and I clambered out of the hold and 
grabbed onto a.mast on deck for support. 

The captain was fuming all over the 
deck, and all the sailors were out. It was 
pretty fierce. I had to hold onto my 
mustache to keep it from being blown off. 

But that wasn’t the worst of it. The 
ship gave a sudden skid to one side and 
shipped a couple tons of water. 

I let out a yell as she righted herself, 
and then plunged head first into a wave 
higher than the Tower of Babel. 

Splash! Glug! Glug! Glug! 
also gurgle! 

I found myself clinging to the mast 
with arms and legs, like a monkey, ‘and 
the black water was all over me and-un- 
der me and everywhere. 

I held my breath and waited for the 
wave to pass over. Something wrenched 
lgose under me. My feet gave way. I 
clung to the mast and prayed. I felt as 
though I were sailing through the water 
at a powerful rate. I didn’t dare open 
my eyes, but I knew all was black. ~ 

Suddenly my lungs seemed to burst. I 
slowly realized that my motith was open, 
that I was out of water, and that I was 
clinging to-a cold and slippery mast, be- 
ing tossed about on wave-tops by the 
terrific wind. 

I gagged for a minute, and tried to 
remember where I was and why I wasn’t 
elsewhere. 

It took me some time; but finally I 
realized fully that I was floating on the 
surface of the ocean, alone with my mast. 
The big wooden spar had evidently been 
jerked loose by the wave, and I had gone 
over the ship with it. 

It seemed days that the mast and I 
floated round. The wind yowled, and the 
salt water began to pickle me. 

I only know that I finally became un- 
conscious, because some time afterward 
I awakened and found myself lying high 
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and dry on a sandy shore. The faithful 
mast was beside me, and I still had one 
leg crooked round it. 

I tried to holler in my surprise, but my 
tongue was pickled and caked with salt. 

After some effort, I managed to scram- 
ble to my feet and look round.. It was a 
nice sunny day. The hurricane had 
passed. In true sailor fashion I shaded 


“my eyes from the sun and looked for the 


Sally G. 

Great Heavens! She was nowhere to 
be seen. I spent the whole day looking 
for her, but I saw nothing ; she had either 
sunk or sailed out of sight. 

All f ever heard from the Sally G. was 
that afternoon; a case.of butcher-knives 
floated ashore, marked with the good 
ship’s name. 

As 1 couldn't eat the knives, I put them 
aside and prayed -for a case of sausage. 
But nothing more floated in. 

I looked about the island that day, and 


_found that it wasn’t more than three 


miles around the thing. I walked with 
my head bent, sorrowing for the gold in 
my tru 

“Two thousand dollars is a lot ‘of money. 
I like money; and it hurt my feelings to 
be parted from all I had in the world so 
unexpectedly. 

My case seemed pretty “bad. The 
blooming island I knew was out of the 
regular course of ships, for there were no 
signs of it ever having been touched .by 
human hand. 

I didn’t survey the place very well. 


Most of the time I sat on the mast on the 


beach and sorrowed for my lost gold. 

It was a rather sudden termination of 
my rosy-dreams for the future. Here I 
was stranded alone on a little tropical 


‘island near Africa, with a mast and a 


case of butcher-knives, and nothing else 
to. show for my two thousand dollars. 
I had been so hopeful up to.this time; 


- but now black despair setiled like «a 


blight over my whole being. 

My career as a man-milliner had been 
nipped in the bud. I would now either 
have to turn cannibal or be dissected by 
some man-eating tribe from a neighbor- 
ing island. 

The prospect was not at all alluring. 

But I did sleep that night, right there 
on the beach, after having eaten a luscious 
bunch of reddish grapes, which I. found 
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to be very abundant on the island, and, in 
fact, about the only thing edible. 

‘They were quite green yet, but they 
seemed luscious to me on account of. the 
brackish taste the salt water had left in 
my mouth. 

In the morning I was suddenly awa- 
kened by the pressure of a human foot at 
the pit of my stomach. 

I let out a wild yell, and my arms and 
legs flew out automatically as my eyes 
popped out and I looked into the glow- 
ing face of a black man, naked but for 
a loin-cloth of tiger-skin. 

“Who the deuce are you, and where 
did you come from?” I screamed, as I 
leaped to my feet and ran toward the case 
of butcher-knives. 

“Uglug! Uglug!” was all he said, 
but he showed a row of gleaming ivories 
in a grin, and I thought he was a pretty 
decent sort of fellow. 

I tried to get further information from 
him; but all he said was “ Uglug/” 

2 Well, Uglug!”’ I remarked, as he con- 
tinued to hang round. ‘“ Where's there 
something for breakfast?” 

I accompanied the question by opening 
my mouth at him like a boy in a pie-eat- 
ing contest, and poking my finger at the 
cavity. A look of fear swept across his 
face; I guess he thought I wanted to eat 
him. 

But in. a minute the smile came back ; 
he took me by the arm and led me to the 
center of the island, which I had not be- 
fore penetrated. There he had a little 
hut, made out of bark, and out of one 
corner he pulled a big stone jar, which he 
had evidently made himself out of baked 
clay. 

He signed to me to drink from it. The 
stuff looked like poison, and I was a little 
bit backward. But I was thirsty and 
hungry, so I dipped in with a gourd he 
handed me and took a sip. 


“ Gracious!’’ I exclaimed. ‘ That’s 


the best stuff I ever drank. What is it, - 


Uglug?”’ 

I can remember the taste of it to this 
minute. 

Tt was like nectar. 
drink I had ever tasted. It was almost 
like wine, and yet it was unfermented 


and seemed to have real food properties 


in its 
He laughed like a pleased child, and 


The most delicious. 
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pointed to a big grape-vine near by, clus- 
tered with green grapes. 

“Oh-ho!”’ I cried. ‘“ Grape-juice!” 

I knew from the greenness of the 
grapes on the vine that he had squeezed 
out the juice I was drinking the year be- 
fore. 

Doubtless he ate the grapes when they 
were ripe, and then bottled them up for 
use when the season was over. 

A sudden thought sprang to my mind. 
I gulped down two more gourdfuls and 
rubbed my. hand over my belt with a 
pleased motion, which tickled Uglug. 

The idea was immense. I had never 
tasted such a drink. My fortune was 
made. Uglug had not developed the op- 
portunities as he should. 

If I could get some of that superb 
grape-juice back to America, I could sell 
it at two dollars a quart. It was just the 
thing. There was no comparison between 
that and the ordinary, cheap grape-juice 
already sold at home. The people would 
jump at a non-intoxicating beverage with 
such a wonderful flavor. = 

I began suddenly to think that it wasn’t 
so bad, after all, that I’d been ship- 
wrecked on the island. Uglug had opened 
up wonderful possibilities to me. 

The island swarmed with grapes, and 
in a month’s time they would be ripe and 
ready to make the wonderful drink. 

I was enthusiastic. What we couldn’t 
squeeze into juice we'd dry for raisins. 
My lost two thousand dollars didn’t look 
so big when I realized I could make it 
back, and more, by taking a good cargo 
of this.back to the States. 

I didn’t spend much time thinking 
about how I'd get it back unless a ship 
came along and picked me up. What I 
did was to act, and without waste of 
time. If the crop was to be picked in a 
month or less, we would have to get busy, 
because I would have to take back thou- 
sands of gallons in order to make the 
proper profit. 

‘So I motioned to Uglug that I wanted 
to learn how to make those big stone jars. 
The one he had held at least two gallons, 

I nevef saw a more enthusiastic man 
than Uglug. Evidently the poor soul had 
been alone on the island for years, and he 
was just tickled to death to have some- 
body around. 

He took me to a clay-pit a little to the 
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left of his hut, and quickly molded one 
of the jugs at my suggestion. It wasn’t 
hard; while he had the thing baking in 
the sun, I pitched into the clay, and we 
made another together. 

Well, for two weeks we worked. stead- 
ily. Each day I inspected the grapes and 
kept a weather-eye out for a passing ship. 
The grapes came along nicely, but the 
ships didn’t. I was most enthusiastic. 

Good old Uglug seemed very happy 
to work-fourteen hours a day. 

I was afraid that the thing might. be- 
come monotonous to him, and, being per- 
fectly sure that he was my Man Friday 
and loved me, I opened up the case of 
butcher-knives for his enjoyment. 

He was like a child with a new toy. 
He fondled them, kissed them, and then 
stood off fifty paces from a palm-tree and 
began throwing them at it. 

‘The first landed directly in. the center 
of the trunk, about five feet from the 
ground. ‘Fhesnext was on a direct line, 
three inches below it. Well, in less: time 
than it takes to tell Ughig had thrown 
the whole four dozen at the tree, and 
made each one stick in so that when the 
thing was finished it made a very pretty 
geometrical figure. 

Then I remembered that African gen- 
tlemen are accomplished javelin-throwers, 
and so I let him play with the knives 
every night until he became so expert that 
he could cut off a mosquito’s leg at sixty 
feet. I know it sounds exaggerated, but 
the mosquitoes were pretty big over there. 

Well, the time drew nearer for the 
grape - picking and juice- making. The 
crop was in wonderful condition. I was 
so happy that there were no monkeys or 
birds on the island to destroy the fruit. 

The sun was doing its work well, and 
I could see myself wearing diamonds 
down Broadway if we got the juice all 
bottled in the nice clay receptacles and 
managed to get a ship to take them back 
to America. 

Uglug began to get a little worried 
toward the time when the picking, was to 
commence. I couldn’t understand what 
was the matter; but he often looked to- 
ward a dim outline of a far-off island, 
and he seemed to watch the air with an 
anxious eye. 

I couldn’t understand what it was _all 
about, so I didn’t pay any attention to 
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him, but stuck to making the clay- holders 
and preparing to pick the fruit. 

Uglug didn’t seem very happy the last 
day. He watched the air above him, and 
often looked toward the little island, far 
away. = 
But when night came, and I let him 
practise with the knives, he seemed to for- 
get his uneasiness and had a good time at 
his sport, picking a bunch of grapes care- 
fully, one at a time, by throwing the 
knives at them. 

Next morning when I awakened the 
island seemed different: There was a hor- 
ible clatter and chattering. I couldn’t 
understand. Uglug was gone from my 
side, where he always slept, and I began 
to be Worried. ' 

As I peered out of the hut I suddenly 
saw an amazing sight. : 

Our grape-vines were overrun with 
huge brilliant -birds, feasting on the 
grapes. : 

Oh, it was too horrible! I shooed 
them off from one pet vine that had been 
nicely loaded with the luscious fruit— 
one that I figured we would get at least 
six gallons of juice from, 

Every grape was gone. 

Faint and trembling, I halloed for 
Uglug. It was too awful! All my plans 
had been knocked in the head again by 
a thieving flock of birds. It was too hor- 
tible to hear the gluttons screaming and 
cackling over my grapes—my grapes that 
were to make my fortune. : 

Uglug looked very sad when he came 


‘Tunning up in ariswer to my shout. 


He pointed toward the far-off island 
tearfully, and shook his head as though 
to say: ‘I told you so.” 

Coming from the direction of that is- 
land, I saw a flock of birds that almost 
made the sky black. They were all com- 
ing to feast on my grapes. Evidently it 
was a yearly occurrence,. arid that was 
why Uglug had looked toward the island 
and watched the air. I began to see 
things more plainly. 

Meantime, my fortune was vanishing. 
I rushed’ to some reed baskets we had 
made to carry the fruit, and signed Uglug 
to follow. We shooed. the jabbering birds 
from one of the vines and tried frantic- 
ally to save some of the fruit. But what 
little we got was horribly mangled. It 
would hardly be worth saving. 
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I was so disappointed I could have 


cried. All my plans were vanishing in 
smoke. I had lost the one big opportu- 
nity. ‘The thought of my two thousand 


dollars in gold came back and depressed 
me so that I could hardly pick the grapes. 

After an hour’s struggle in trying to 
rescue some of the crop from the villain- 
ous birds, I gave it up in sheer despair 
and dropped down on the ground, weep- 
ing for the first time in my life. 

Ugh! I wanted to get up and kill 
every bird on the island. It was.too aw- 
ful! The cursed pests had spoiled all my 
chances, ruined me; and I had been hope- 
ful, so hopeful before. 

Poor Uglug set up a great wail at see- 


ing me cry, and he ran to the hut and_ 


brought back the four dozen butcher- 
knives. I picked up one and looked at it. 

My thoughts were desperate ; but, a sud- 
den impulse seizing me, I hurled the knife 
at a gtape-vine literally covered with a 
swarm of the chattering, fighting, bril- 
liant birds. 


Several fell and many flew away, leav-_ 


ing the riddled vine. Uglug, at the sight 
of the bird’s blood, ran off like a re- 
triever, and came back in a minute with 
two of the birds I had killed. 

I looked at them idly. ‘There was the 
cause of my failure. A flock of birds, 
strange-African birds, that had ruined me. 

In turtfing one over, Uglug disclosed 
a long pair of tail-feathers. Instinctively 
I was interested. Before, the grapes had 
been the one idea in my mind, and I had 
not thought of the birds except as pests. 

Now, my millinery instinct asserted it- 
self, and I saw at a glance that the bird 
was a beautiful, wonderful creation. 

I could just see those two long tail- 
feathers trimming a splendid hat. 

With a wild leap I reached my feet 
and grabbed the bird away from Uglug. 
He stood by in astonishment. I quickly 
catalogued the bird. It was a very rare 
species of whidah - bird, found only on 
islands off the African coast. 

My mind was in a maze. I had started 
out to buy feathers, but had never expect- 
ed to get them for nothing. I didn’t need 
any two thousand dollars now. Here 
they wére for the picking. 

Grasping up another butcher-knife, I 
hurled it at a second vine loaded with 
whidah-birds. Uglug saw my intention, 
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and he suddenly began deadly execution. 
His training at knife-throwing came in 
with wonderful execution, and he knocked 
the birds off so skilfully that not even a 
feather was disarranged. : 

I gave the whole job over to him, and 
he went after it in a masterful manner, 
while I hurried round picking up the 
birds in the baskets we had made to con- 
tain the grapes. : 

I know ‘lots of people don’t believe in 
killing birds to adorn hats. But these 
birds were positive pests. 

Farmers kill potato; bugs when they 
swarm. ‘che birds had ruined my grape 
crop, and | didn’t feel at all guilty in 
slaughtering them by the thousands. 
There were too many, anyway. __ 

Well, before nightfaH we had birds 
piled all over the place. ‘They took warn- 
ing and flew away, what was left of 
them; and all the next day Uglug and I 
were busy bundling up the tail-feathers 
which we plucked from the bodies. 

They were wonderful feathers, of a 
strange, unusual sheen, and they had sold 
in New York for fifty dollars a pair. 

I had bales of them. They didn’t take 
up much room: I figured up the day’s 
work roughly. I had over eight thousand 
dollars’ .worth of feathers; more than 
enough to make fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of hats. . 

My fortune was made. 

As I sat on the beach with Uglug, fig- 
uring things up, it looked to me as though 
I had been very fortunate in losing my 
two thousand dollars, losing the grape 
crop, and thinking of the birds in a mil- 
linery sense. Besides, it had been rather 
fortunate that the case of butcher-knives 
had floated ashore. 

A week later we were picked up by a 
vessel bound for America. Uglug in- 
sisted on going along. He wouldn't part 
company with me. So we packed the 
feathers and the case of knives on board 
and set sail. 

Two months later I opened my shop in 
Fifth Avenue. Uglug-has a little room 
in the rear of the establishment. 

It is fitted up with oriental rugs, and 
quite appeals to the fashonable ladies. I 
take them in before I sell them a hat and 
show them Uglug. the famous whidah- 
bird-hunter. I have photographs, which 
I had made in New York, showing Uglug 
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killing the whidah-birds by throwing 
javelins at them. : 

It makes a rather novel advertisement, 
and the feathers are so unique that I sell 
the hats without any difficulty. 

If you’re- out in your automobile on 
Fifth Avenue some day next week, drop 
in and see me. 

Uglug can say “How!” just like a 
white man, and I’l] let you shake his hand 
if you'll agree to buy one of the famous 
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whidah-bird ‘hats at our hext week’s sale 
price of $110. 

Yau know, when you’re catering to the 
rich it would spell ruin to price a hat 
$98, like the cheap merchants have a 
habit of doing. 

Have something special; tack on ten 
dollars above the even hundred, and 
you'll sell twice as many. ‘Take it from 
me. 

If »cu don’t believe it, ask Uglug. 


The Lengthening of Malone. 


= BY FRANK CONDON. 


- A Matter that is Somewhere Between 


Five Feet Six and Five Feet’Ten. 


OU see it on the vaudeville 
stage in the form of 
jokes and songs, you read 
it in your magazines in the 
guise of fiction, and your 
daily paper brings it to 
you in the shape of news. The divorce 
courts inform you in detail, and your 
friends will tell you warningly, if you ask 
thém; and yet, in spite of it all, a young 
man will take his best friend up to see 
his best girl, because he wants to display 
his acumen and to-do a little gloating. 

And that’s exactly what Angus Malone 
did to his friend Julius Smoot, the girl 
being Marjory Gregg, of the Grand Street 
Gregg family. 

There are other Greggs in New York, 
but not on Grand Street, and even if there 
were, one would naturally think: of the 
Crutch Greggs any time ‘the name was 
mentioned. 2 

Angus brought Julius on Friday night. 
He had previously suggested that Mar- 
jory wear thé black gown with the lace 
arms, and it would be nice also if she 
could fix her hair with the gold band over 
her forehead. Julius was such an appre- 
ciative chap, Angus said. 

“Well, what do you think?” Angus 
asked when the visit was over, and the 
two were waiting for the Elevated train. 





“She’s a peach,” Julius replied ab- 
stractedly. ‘ You're lucky to know her, 
Angus.” 

All the way down-town Julius was 
strangely silent, almost moody. Angus 
observed him out of the corner of his eye. 

“Good night, Angus,’ Julius said, 
when they parted. “ Thanks for bring- 
ing me up to see your friend.+ She’s all 
right.” 

“T thought you’d like her,” Angus re- 
plied in a pleased tone. 

Julius went out on the road the next 
day, and it was a long time before Angus 
saw him again. Even when Julius re- 
turned to New York, he failed to hunt 
Angus up and chat with him over a glass 
of coffee in the little French restaurant. 

It had been an invariable custom be- 
tween the chums. Angus wondered, be- 
cause he had heard Julius was back. 

Moehler, who worked in the shipping 
department, came into the office one morn- 
ing, and said to Angus: 

“T seen Julius last night, Angus. He 
was comin’ out of a theater about eleven 
o'clock, and I couldn’t help seein’ who 
was with him. Who do you think, An- 
gus? Why, your girl, Marjory. I fol- 
lowed ’em a block, and they got into a 
taxicab. Julius must be makin’ money 
these days, Angus.” 
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Such information is not conducive to 
helping a man do his work. Angus strug- 
gled with his ledger for a half-hour after 
the news report came in. Then he put 
his hat on his:-head and walked out into 
the air. 

“So Julitis is stealing my girl from 
me, is he?” Angus commented bitterly. 
“That’s what I get for trying to be de- 
cent to him.” 

He reflected that he had never taken 
Marjory anywhere in a taxicab. It cost 
too much. Moreover, it was rarely that 
he took her to a theater. 

“T suppose,”, he soliloquized as he 
walked—‘ I suppose Julius took her to 
one of those all-night restaurants, and 
bought her lobster salad and club sand- 
wiches. Women are certainly out after 
the coin, I telk you. What's love to them ? 
I wish I wasn’t so short?” 

Angus’s reference was not only to his 
financial state, but to his physical stature 
as well. = 

He stood five feet six inches in his 
stockings. So did Julius. They -had of- 
ten compared their heights standing back 
to back. 

Five and one-half feet is not a dwarf- 
ish stature, but’ on the other hand it is 
not as imposingly masculine as six feet, 
or even six feet two inches. And Mar- 
jory loved tall men. 

“1 hate these little shrimps,” she had 
told Angus in confidence. ‘‘ I’m almost 
as tall as you myself. I like a man about 
a foot taller than I am, so that I can look 
up into his eyes. It makes you feel that 
you've got a protector when your-fellow 
is a foot taller than you are.” 

Angus winced under the indirect criti- 
cism, but at the time there was no imme- 
diate need for action. Now he reflected 
with some pleasure that Julius was no 
taller than he. The thought begot anoth- 
er one. 

Why shouldn’t he be taller than Ju- 
lius? If he were taller, perhaps his in- 
creased charm in the eyes of: Marjory 
would head off the new danger. 

Angus met Julius on Nassau Street. 

They paused before each other with 
some embarrassment, and shook hands. 

“Well, Julius,” Angus began, “ there’s 
no use beating round the bush. 1 hear 
you've been going out with Marjory.” 

“That’s no lie, Angus. I might as 


well tell you the truth. We’re too old 
friends to lie to each other. Iver since 


‘that night you brought me up there I’ve 


been writing her letters, and she’s been 
writing me. Three times I took her to 
the theater and twice to dinner and once 
to a dance, and so far I’ve told her that 
I think she’s the finest girl in the world, 
and I’ve asked her to marry me.” 

“ You ain’t so awful slow, are you, Ju- 
lius?”’ Angus replied without emotion. 
“What did she say when you asked her 
to marry you?” 

“She said there was you to consider, 
and that you and she had practically ar- 
ranged to get married some day, as soon 
as you got a little money ahead. She 
couldn’t marry both of us.” 

‘““T ain’t seen much of her lately,” An- 
gus said. “ I’ve been kind of sore about 
your taking her out, but I guess it’s all 
right. If I’ve got to be cut out by some- 
body, I’d rather have you do it than some 
total stranger. But I ain’t going to let 
you have a walk-away. You got to fight 
for her, Julius.” = 

They laughed, and shook hands, 

“We're friends yet, anyhow, hey An- 
gus?”’ Julius said as he departed. “ We 
won't let any woman come between us, no 
matter who gets her.” 

“That's right,” Angus replied. 
long, Julius.” 

After that Julius became a recognized 
suitor; and Marjory had a fairly good 
time for a young woman. Angus had 
Sunday and Wednesday nights, and Ju- 
lius took Mondays and Thursdays. An- 
gus took Marjory’ to the theaters more 
frequently, and once he plunged and rode 
in a taxicab with her. 

It was understood in a vague way that 
the man who married Marjory would be 
taken in as a partner by Adolphus Gregg 
in the crutch business. 

Then it was that Angus began to work 
upon his new thought. 

Marjory expressed no preference. She 
liked Angus and she liked Julius. One 
had good qualities that the other lacked. 

Angus took counsel unto himself, and 
for a week he disappeared. When he came 
back to Grand Street he was obviously 
thinner and slightly taller. 

“Why, what have you done to your- 
self ?’’ Marjory exclaimed in amazement. 

“ How do you mean?” inquired Angus, 


“ So- 
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“Why, you're taller than you were.” 

“T know it,’ Angus said loftily. 
““ Maybe you thought I was through grow- 
ing, Marjory. Not at all. I am getting 
my second growth.” 

Shortly thereafter he disappeared for 
another .week, and returned looking more 
attenuated than ever—a trifle pale, and a 
trifle taller. 

The secret was his own. He had found 
in a quack journal an advertisement that 
lured him to Yonkers. There he had 
found a large, burly man in a back room 
who had offered to increase his height for 
a consideration. 

Angus accepted. He went in for the 
full course, and the pains he suffered 
would have shamed the best agony-ma- 
kers of the Inquisition. 

He submitted to massage treatment by 
which his breadth was rolled out flat and 
converted into length, He had ropes tied 
to his ankles and ropes tied to his shoul- 
ders, and for hours he lay on a table with 
heavy w eights dragging at his extremities 
until his joints ctreaked and tried to tome 
apart. 

He also wore small pads in the heels 
of his shoes, and after four months of 
treatment that nobody but a desperate 
lover could have endured, Angus re- 
turned to civilization completely length- 
ened. E 

He was drawn and weak, but he had 
raised himself from five feet six to five 
feet ten inches,’and Marjory seemed de- 
lighted. 

“Now, if you will only grow a little 
heavier,” she said, looking at him critical- 
ly, “I’d.like you better than ever. It’s 
very strange, isn’t it, that you should 
grow tall at your time of life?” 

“Many people. don’t get their full 
growth until late,’ Angus said sorrowful- 
ly. “Ill get heavier later on.” 

Julius complimented him unreservedly. 

“You look great, Angus,” he said. “I 
wish I'd grow a little taller myself.” 

Julius did not know what Marjory 
thought about the attraction of tall men. 

It was at this time that Adolphus Gregg 
took an active hand in the courtship sit- 
uation. : 

He came into the room one evening 
when Angus was visiting and surveyed 


that young gentleman with mild aston-: 


ishment. 
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“My, how you have grown, Angus!” 
he said. . ‘ How tall are you now?” 

“T’m five feet ten inches,” Angus said 
proudly. ‘“ Don’t you think I look bet- 
ter?” 

’“ Ves, you look better,” Marjory’s fa- 
ther said. 

Then he walked out. 

Later in the evening Adolphus dis- 
cussed affairs with Marjory. 

“You got to get married,” he said 
sternly. “ That’s settled, because I need 
help down at the shop. The fellow you 
marry is going to be made’a partner with 
me, and I need his help right away. Now, 
suppose you marry Julius to-morrow, and 
he can start in with me the next day. o 

“Julius, father!” exclaimed Mar- 
jory. “Why not Angus? Didn't you 
always like Angus?” 

“Sure. I like Angus now, even. But 
look at him. Didn’t you see how tall he is. 
You can’t marry him, Marjory. You mar- 
ry Julius to-morrow. Call him up on the 
telephone in the morning, and I’ll pay 
the expenses. He wants to marry you, 
don’t he?” 

“Yes; he says he does,” Marjory an- 
swered, 

“You like him, don’t you?’ 

Marjory bowed. . 

“Well, then, you call him up to-mor- 
row morning and tell him to come round 
in his dress-suit.”’ 

Now, an important thing about the 
business of making crutches is what is 
known as “ breaking in.”” No crutch-ma- 


» 


-ker in the world, with:an atom of com- 


mon ,decency, will send out a shipment 
of crutches that aren’t “ broken in.” 

Crutches are very much like razor- 
strops or new shoes or a new pipe. When 
the crutches come from the factory they 
are in a state of stiff greenness, and before 
they can be comfortable and restful to 
the person who finally uses them, they 
must go through a course of sprouts, and 
this important handling must be done by 
an expert and by one physically fitted. 

The work consists of taking the shiny 
new crutches as they are delivered from 
the shop and “breaking” them in by 
stamping up and down, bending them in 
and out, softening the stiff material, and 
actually using them the same as though 
the operator were a cripple. 

Furthermore, all stock crutches are 
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constructed upon a pattern, and this pat- 
tern is never departed from. Every 
crutch turned out by Adolphus Gregg— 
and he had found, by long experience, 
that the size was most generally profit- 
able—was made for a man or a woman 
five feet six inches tall. 

And, in addition, the new. partner 
whom he would take in as a result of his 
daughter’s marriage, would be the expert 
upon whom would devolve the work of: 
the “ breaking in.” 

You can see with half an eye that a 
man five feet ten inches tall would never 
do. The crutches would wabble under 
his armpits. 

If he attempted to “ break” them in, 
he would simply ruin the artistic efforts 
of the workmen. The crutches would be 
out of plumb. The.trade would fall off. 
Adolphus knew all this better than. any 
one else. 

Marjory sighed deeply when she 
learned the news, bit there was nothing 
to do but to telephone Julius the fol- 
lowing morning. 
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“I'll be right around,” Julius said joy- 


ously. 

They were married at noon under the 
Christmas mistletoe, which was. still 
hanging. 


“You start work to-morrow, Julius,” 
Adolphus said to the bridegroom. “ I’ll 
have to teach you how to ‘ break in’ the 
crutches. You’re a half partner, so work 
hard.” 

Angus was notified in a letter. The 
next evening he walked down Grand 
Street, and Marjory met him as she was 
coming out of the delicatessen-shop. It 
was then he learned exactly why he had 
lost her. 

Marjory wept. Angus almost wept. 

She left him standing before the mirror 
of a candy-store window gazing thought- 
fully at his four inches of added height. 

““T wonder if murder is a criminal of- 
fense in Yonkers,” he muttered sadly. 

Then he walked down the street and 
turned into the brilliantly lighted build- 
ing where, in the entrance, the swinging- 
doors swing in and out, in and out. 
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BY MARIE B. SCHRADER. 


Of the Mysterious Links that Bound Father 
and Son in Spite of a Bitter Family Quarrel. 


4 


HEN the Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria anchored safely 
at her dock after a 
stormy voyage across the 
Atlantie, three of her 
second - cabin passengers 
heaved sighs of relief. 

They formed an interesting group as 
they stood quite still, and gazed round as 
if trying to comprehend some of the in- 
tricacies of their new surroundings. 

No “one need have asked regarding 
their nationality. Father, mother, and 
son were unmistakably German. 

Their faces wore the look of persons in 
search of better fortune. There was evi- 
dent an eagerness in the glance of each. 
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“ Well, mother, now we will see!” ex- 
claimed Heinrich Miiller as his eyes fell 
on the wondering ones of his wife. ‘ Al- 
ways you talk about America. ‘Oh, the 
wonderful land where every one is rich 
and happy,’ as you forever have said. 
Well, here we are. Now to get rich and 
happy. That is it,” 

Frau Miiller smiled a pleased smile. 
From childhood she had entertained the 
greatest love for the far-off Yankeeland. 
It was the dream of her life to cross the 
ocean some day to the great city of New 
York, for she held a superstitious belief 
that a miracle of good fortune lay in wait 
for her and hers if only they had the 
courage to go seek it, 
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“ What you have to say on the subject, 
Benjamin Franklin?” asked Miiller, with 
an affectionate pat on the flaxen hair of 
the blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy who stood 
quietly by. ] 

The little fellow, who seemed about 
twelve years of age, thought steadily for 
a moment. Although his mother had 
named him for a famous American states- 
man, the resemblance ceased with the 
name. Benjamin possessed the German 
characteristic manner of slowness but . 
sureness. 

‘“‘ Are you sure the Americans will like 
sausage, father?” he asked at last. 

“Why, Benjamin,” replied the father, 
“what a question! The whole world eats 
sausage. The Americans like it just as 
the Germans. Some say they like it bet- 
ter, but I do not believe that. 

“ Anyhow, it is all the same.. Do you 
think I would have sold my shop, my lit- 
tle home, to come to this foreign land 
if I am not sure that people buy my sau- 
sage? What you think?” 

The father was, for a moment, upset 
by the boy’s query. His wife soothed 
him. 

“There, there, Heinrich,” she said, 
“you make the best sausage in Frankfort. 
It won’t be long before the Americans 
will find it out, and Miiller sausage will 
be what every one will ask for.” 2 

“Ves, yes, it will be so,” answered the 
older Miiller, his face brightening. “I 
will work.- I will wait, and then, when 
Benjamin Franklin grows to be a young 
man, he will know all about the business. 
He will learn enough to make even better 
sausage than his father. 

“And then he will marry and~leave 
the business to his son, and his son 
will—” 

Before Miiller could finish speculating 
on the growth of the Miller family and 
the triumph of the Miiller sausage, he 
was called to look after his baggage. 

A few hours later found the three 
Miillers comfortably housed with rela- 
tives of old friends in Germany. 

Benjamin spent his first night in Amer- 
ica in dreaming that a long chain of 
Miiller sausages was being tied round his 
neck by his father, who announced his de- 
termination of casting Benjamin into the 
sea. 

He awoke with an uncomfortable feel- 
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ing that his sausage-dream really meant 
something. 

Years after, when young Miiller had 
become a good American citizen, he re- 
called the incident, and thought it had 
actually worked itself into a solution. 

‘The Miillers soon settled down to an 
economic life in America. Getting a 
start was slow and discouraging, and 
Heinrich Miller learned that to become 
rich and happy in the new country was 
not a matter of immediate acquisition. 
He had inherited his sausage business 
from his own father, who had borne the 
reputation of “ making the best.’’ 

In America, he found that there were 
not only a great many Germans in the 


_business, but the competition was shared 


by various other nationalities. 

Still, Miller did not lose heart. He 
invested his small fortune in a little place 
in an out-of-the-way section of the city, 
and started to make the name Miiller a 
household word. 

It was a gloomy outlook at first, but 
he kept to his determination to win out 
in the struggle. s 

“Well, mother,” he said one day, “ it 
looks like we don’t get rich and happy 
right away. Sometimes I wish we had 
never left the dear old Fatherland.” 

“Don’t say that, father,” interrupted 
Benjamin, who was studying his 4essons. 
““T am glad we came. America is great.” 

It pleased Miiller to hear. his son talk 
in such a strain. He was very proud of 
the lad and his aptitude for acquiring 
American ways. 

During the few years which had passed 
since their arrival in America, Benjamin 
had become as Yankee as any one. Most 
people were surprised to learn of his 
German parentage, because he spoke Eng- 
lish so perfectly. 

‘““My American son,” said the father, 
in speaking of the boy, “ has sense enough 


‘to stick to the German way of making a 


living. Just wait until you eat one of 
his sausages. Ah, then you will taste 


something. A Miiller sausage with 
American improvements. That would be 
a wonderful sausage. Ha, ha!” 


Soon the Miiller sausage began to make 
itself acquainted in the big city. People 
with discriminating tastes wanted to know 
where it was to be bought, and the honest 
German had more orders than he could 
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attend to. He sold his modest shop and 
bought a bigger one. 

Several times he found himself obliged 
to repeat this experiment, until one day 


he remarked to his good wife, as he gazed 


round his comfortable home: 

“Well, wife, your dream has come 
true. Hera.we are, rich and happy. Yeu 
have been a good wife to me, and Ben- 
jamin is a good son. What-else can there 
be for me? When Benjamin graduates 
from college in June, I will have a great 
surprise for him. Then everything will 
be as it should be.” 

The “great surprise” was carefully 
kept from Benjamin until his return 
home after the proudest day of his, life— 
the day when he received his diploma 
with great honors; when he felt that no 
father and mother present had the right 
to be better pleased than his own. 

Benjamin had studied hard, and was 
popular. And now the great wide world 
awaited him. 

He stood on the threshold of the fu- 
ture as he left the college gate for the 
last time. 

Varying thoughts filled his mind as he 
finished his coffee at the first family din- 
ner he had had im several months. 

“And now, Benjamin,” 
as the little family gathered around the 
library table, ‘‘ I am. going to prove how 
proud F am of all you have done. I am 
going to show how much confidence I 
have in your ability.” 

‘““Yes, father,” answered B. Franklin, 
as he preferred to be called since his en- 
trance in college. The name Miller, too, 
had undergone a slight change under his 
insistence. 

‘““No American calls himself Miller,” 
he explained to his parents. ‘ Miiller is 
all right in Germany, but this is the 
United States.” 

Accordingly, by the change of a sim- 
ple letter. # to the equally simple one 4, 
Benjamin Franklin Miller became B. 
Franklin, Miller, and he felt that his 
Americanization. was complete. 

“ Vies, I am going to do something fine 
for you,” continued Miiller. ‘ Have you 
ever thought of what you would do when 
you left college?” 

“Yes, father, 
Franklin. 
before, because—”’ 


IT have,” replied B. 


said Miiller, - 


“T haven’t spoken about it. 
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He hesitated. : 

“That's all right, my boy,” interrupted 
Miiller. “I know all you would say. 
You didn’t like to ask me. You don't 
have to. Benjamin, as proof of my affec- 
tion, I will put you in charge of the sau- 
sage business. I will rest.” 

Miller looked expectantly at his son. 
He waited for an overflow of words in 
appreciation of his gift. Instead, there 
was a painful silence. 

B. Franklin sat with eyes downcast as 
he nervously fingered some books. 


“Well!” impatiently exclaimed the 
father at last. ; 
“Father,” began the young man, 


“please don’t think, me ungrateful for 
what you have just said. I am not. You 
mean well; but, father, I am going to be 
frank with you. I hate the sausage busi- 
ness. I would rather die than make 
sausages. I hate the very sight, the very 
smell, of them.” 

The old man was utterly dumfounded 
for a moment. He couldn’t believe what 
his own ears had heard. 

“Tt’s true, father,’ continued the son. 
“‘T never said anything about this before. 
I couldn’t, because I knew how you had 
set your heart on the idea of my. taking 
up your business some day. I didn’t 
think it would come so soon. I can’t do 
it, and there’s no use in my deceiving you 
and saying I can.” 

“Do you realize all you are saying, my 
boy?” asked the elder Miiller, when he 
gained control of himself. ‘‘ Do you un- 
derstand all you are throwing away? 
Why, it was your grandfather’s business, 
and it’s mine. It should be yours.” 

Suddenly a thought struck him. 

“‘T see it all,” he said bitterly. “ It’s 
this fine college life that’s put all this in 
your head.. You’re ashamed of your own 
father because he makes sausages. You 
owe it to those same sausages that you 
ever. went to that college and met all 
those high society folks. Those people 
have turned you against your own.” 

“You're all wrong, father,” interrupt- 
ed the young man. “I am not ashamed 
of you or the sausages. It’s all because 
I am unfortunate enough to possess an 
artistic temperament.” 

“An artistic temperament!’’ repeated 
the old man savagely. “ What’s that got 


to do with sausages?” ae 
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“That’s just the point I am trying to. 


make, father,” -persisted B. Franklin. 
“My temperament won’t permit me to 
devote my life to sausage-making.” 

The old man brought his fist down on 
the table with a crash. 

. What will your ‘artistic tempera- 
ment,’ as you call it, allow you to do?” 
he demanded with undisguised sarcasm. 

“ T want to become an artist,” answered 
the younger Miiller in calm tones. 

“An artist!’ exclaimed the father. 

“Yes,” continued the son. “I want 
to paint pictures—landscapes, portraits. 
Father, do you remember that part of 
the river where we used to go sometimes 
on Sundays in Germany? I’ve often 
thought I could paint it from memory. I 
can see the three tall trees on the right 
at the river-bend, the slope of the bank 
with the tangled weeds, the dip of the 
sun in the background—” 

“That’s enough!" said Miiller. “A 
paint-slinger! So that’s your ambition— 
that’s what I have raised you for! One 
of those velvet-jacket fellows who sits in 
the house all day and dreams while other 
people are making money.” 

“It’s the ambition of my life,” an- 
swered B, Franklin. = 

“Well, then,” said the old man with 
decision, “ from this time on you can get 
out and hustle. You can paint your pic- 
tures, but I won’t have you mooning 
around here. And not one dollar will 
you get from me. You're no son of 
mine.” 

Frau Miiller begged, with tears stream- 
ing down her face, that the old man re- 
lent, but. he refused to listen to her 
pleadings. 

“Very well, then, father,’ said B. 
Franklin, “I wilk go. And you will 
never see me again, unless you want to. 
I will make my living in my own way, 
but I promise you that I will never do 
anything to bring dishonor on the family 
name, even if I do sign it on pictures in- 
stead of sausages.” 

In another moment. the door slammed 
behind him, and Miiller and his wife 
were alone. It took them a long time to 
become accustomed to the absence of their 
only child. 

Frau Miiller spent many a sleepless, 
tearful night, while the old man brooded 
over hiv outburst of temper, which had 
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driven his son from home. However, 
he determined not to admit that he was 
worried, not even to his good wife. 

“Oh, he'll get tired of the picture 
business and be glad enough to come 
back,” the old man remarked. But the 
years went by and B. Franklin did not 
return. 

In the meantime, disheartened by his 
own action, the elder Miller lost interest 
in the perfection of sausage research. 
New makes of sausage became popular 
and the Miller variety lost its prestige. 
Miiller did not realize for 4 long time 
how rapidly he- was losing all he had 
worked so hard to gain. 

When he did, he did not have enough 
money to spare for advertising and re- 
building his custom. His comfortable 
home was sold and his place of business 
soon followed. ° 

Once more he found himself in the 
neighborhood in which he had started. 
But it recalled the memory of his son, 
from whom he had heard no word in 
many years. The old man, too, became 
more feeble as time went by. 

One day, while he sat in the door of 
his little shop,. with his head bowed on 
his hands, a former acquaintance stopped 


‘ for a chat. 


“ By the way, Miiller,” he said, “I 
saw your son in Chicago the other day. 
He asked about you. Said he was liv- 
ing on the Grand Boulevard. Asked me 
to call, but I didn’t have time.” 

“What about his pictures?” asked 
the old man. 

“T don’t know,” answered the visitor. 
““T was in such a hurry I forgot to ask. 
I guess he’s selling them all right. He 
looked prosperous enough.” 

““* Chicago,’ ‘Grand Boulevard,’” re- 
peated Miller over and over. ‘‘ Mother,” 
lic called to Frau Miiller, ‘ I’ve made up 
my mind. I can’t stand it any longer. 
We can't keep this up. I’m going to 
Chicago to see Benjamin. I couldn't 
die without seeing my boy once more.” 

Miiller. set about disposing of the little 
that remained of his sausage business, and 
with the proceeds he and his wife made 
the trip West. 

They lost no- time in hunting up B. 
Franklin Miller's address in the direc- 
tory. Yes, there it was on Grand Boule- 
vard. 


AN ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT. 


Quickly the pair found their way 
there. They arrived in front of a hand- 
some marble house, with a beautiful 
lawn on all sides., 

“Must be the wrong address,” mut- 
tered the old man as he timidly rang the 
bell. 

A pompous butler answered, and with- 
out waiting for them to speak directed: 

“ Side. entrance.” 

Then he shut the door. 

Trembling, the Miillers once more rang 
the other bell. A less important person 
answered. 

“Does Mr. B. Franklin Miller live 
here? ’’ asked the old man. 

“He does, but can’t see you,” an- 
swered the servant. 

At this moment a familiar voice fell 
upon their ears. : 

“ Benjamin,” called out the old man. 

The owner of the voice came forward. 

“Father! Mother!” he said, and all 
three embraced. 

When the old couple had been ushered 
into the house, which was furnished with 
a magnificence such as the elder Miiller 
could not have dreamed of in the days of 
his greatest opulence, the son said: 

“Well, father, what do you think of 


my home?” 
“Vour home!” exclaimed ‘Miller in 
astonishment. “Why, Benjamin, you 


don’t mean to tell me that this palace 
belongs to you?”’ 

“Ves, father, it’s mine,” proudly an- 
swered the son. 

“Then, my dear boy,” said the father, 
“JT must beg your forgiveness. That 
day when I drove you from our home I 
did it because I thought it was best that 
you should make sausages. You insisted 
on painting pictures, 

“T was in the wrong, Benjamin; all 
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in the wrong. I see it now. You were 
right, my son. You have proved it. You 
were never intended for sausage-making. 
You have, indeed the artistic tempera- 
ment. 

“But you must show me some of those 
wonderful pictures which have brought 
you so much money.” 

By way of reply, B. Franklin Miller 
put his arm round the ‘honest old sausage- 
maker’s neck. 

“Suppose, father, I were to confess 
that after all it was you who were right. 
Suppose I were to own up that I was 
not quite as smart as I thought myself 
that day—” 

“T don’t understand,” said Miiller.” 

“The truth is this,” said B. Frank- 
lin: “I am rich and you and mother 
shall share everything, but I haven't 


made my money out of pictures. I owe 
all I am and possess to sausages.” 
“What!” exclaimed Miiller. 
“Ves,” continued the son. “I tried 


painting pictures and J nearly starved to 
death. 

“T tried a great many other ways of 
making a living, but finally I was forced 
to turn to the one thing I knew—making 
sausages. 

“It was not long before my artistic 


“+ temperament asserted itself and I learned 


that a greater art is required in pre- 
senting sausage to the people than in the 
making. 

“Now ‘the housekeeper receives her 
sausage daintily done up in tissue paper, 
in specially decorated boxes, designed by 
myself. ‘The husband on his way to and 
from work is made acquainted with the 
charms of my sausage by means of at- 
tractive advertisements. 

“So at last I am a Yankee. 
known as the Sausage King.” 


IT am 


DREAM RIVER. 


SucH a tiny, rippling river, 
\ Poppy-fields on either side, 
F Snow-white swans, so stately, sailing 
Down the lily-bordered tide; 
Water-lilies, golden-chaliced, 
Filled with heaven’s dewy balm, 
Wafted from the starlit branches 
Of the night’s o’ershadowing palm. 


Clarence: Urmy. 


The Lady of Niger. 


BY ALLEN FRENCH. 


Memorable Experience of a Clerk Who Lived in the 
Suburbs and Lost His Job in Double-Quick -Time. 


I. 
“THERE WAS ONCE A LADY OF NIGER.” 


HIS is a story for husbands. 
Pee Wives, as a class, are 
warned off. Individual 
wives may read, if broad- 
minded. No suffragists 
need apply. There is in 





the story much possible good for the- 


young person. 

The springs of a man’s action are 
sometimes hard to come at. Saxe never 
told his wife where he got his ambition, 
nor why it came so late. 

He was of the suburban class of clerks, 
men who live at way-stations ten to thir- 
ty miles out, and who persuade them- 
selves that hours of daily travel, with 
early breakfasts and late dinners and lit- 
tle sight of their children, are in some 
way equaled by low rents, large garden 
spaces, and landscapes. 

In bundles or bags they carry home 
great burdens daily, and pay express 
charges besides. “They mow lawns, raisc 
vegetables, have a weakness for flowers, 
and display uncanny knowledge of in- 
secticides and spray mixtures. It is 
chiefly they who support the magazines 
of gardening and suburban living ; in 
fact, if is also they—or their wives—who 
write for these periodicals the little ar- 
ticles telling of expedients for doing sim- 
ilar things in different ways. 

The most prominent household pos- 
sessions of these men are the baby-car- 
riage and the kodak; the graphophone 
has much popularity among them; and 
the ambition of each and every one is 
to own an automobile. In the proper 





seasons they keep ready for immediate 
use the snow-shovel, the garden hose, and 


.—for rose-bugs—the pan of water, with 


a little kerosene on top. As a class, these 
men are firm believers in the simple life. 

Saxe, in spite of a promising youth, 
had come into this way of living. It 
was probably because of his early mar- 
riage. Upon acceptance by the first girl 
that he proposed to, he was humbly sur- 
prised and delighted, and determined to 
work for her all his life. 

He slid easily and naturally into the 
class of average American young men, 
and went to live in the average Ameri- 
can suburb, where, becoming the aver- 
age American husband—the national ad- 
jective is in each case important—he was 
both his wife’s body-servant and his own 
man of all work. 

As choreman. he had the care of the’ 
furnace in winter and the garden in sum- 
mer, the two overlapping each other 
with never a period of rest between. An 
increasing family more than doubled his 
household responsibilities; he Jost his 
perspective, and thought that these were 
the most important things in life. 

So he shoveled the coal and raised the 
vegetables, and learned to do what in his 
youth he had never been taught: to put 
up shelves, to hang doors, to mend locks, 
to tinker bieveles and children’s carts, 
and to put on screens and storm-win- 
dows each in their season. We drew the 
line at washing windows and_ beating 
tugs; but he oiled his floors, split his 
kindling, raked his lawn and driveway. 
and carried out his ashes and dumped 
them in a corner which his landlord was 
willing that he should fill. 
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There was no harm in all this; in 
many ways it did him good. It was the 
body -servant relationship which was 
wrong. Of course, there are certain du- 
ties which naturally fall to the lot of 
the husband in a family of limited means. 
He is bound to learn. of the hooking- 
up of dresses, and of the ways of chil- 
dren’s buttons. 

But when Saxe became errand-boy and 
assistant shopper, he took a downward 
step which led him where it is pot well 
for a man to go. To know the difference 
between gros-grain and _ satinette—if 
these are right, or rightly spelled—to be 
able to match thread with material— 
Saxe’s judgment was excellent—or, for 
that matter, to know the difference be- 
tween thread and silk, and material and 
cloth; these are not masculine. Saxe 
ledrned these mysteries, and more. He 
knew the dry-goods departments of all 
the big stores, and the clerks knew him. 

He descended, at last, to the deepest 
degradation which can overtake domes- 


ticated man, for he used to carry back to. 


the stores the articles which his wife had 
bought and did not want, and he made 
the clerks accept or change them. He 
was really a very useful and docile hus- 
band. — ms 

This brings us to the subject of Mrs. 
Saxe: Nothing ceuld reveal her char- 
acter better than a sight of Saxe with 
his children. He loved to do for them, 
and there are few sights more charming 
than a man acting as-a father should 
with his children. But when he becomes 
motherly, he shows up his wife. 

Of comrse, there is something to be 
said for her. She was human in follow- 
ing her own nature and in taking advan- 
tage of what she thought she knew of his. 
But it seems fair to point out that things 
might not always be thus, and that her 
coolly high-handed and.peremptory meth- 
ods—you shall have a glimpse of them 
presently — did not cultivate: suppleness 
or diplomacy, qualities prized, in a crisis, 
by the average woman. 

Further, consider that a managing 
woman has her worries and: dissatisfac- 
tions. She has saddled her tiger, but 
will it stay saddled? Also, she doubts 
if her neighbors believe it is much of 
a tiger after all. Mrs. Saxe knew—none 
better — that her husband was not the 
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man he might be. Hence—the “ name- 
less discontent’ of the poets reduced to 
household terms—Mrs. Saxe was often 
disgruntled without knowing why. 

It would be an indelicate intrusion 
into woman's sphere to suggest: that this 
is the usual fate of her who usurps man’s 
estate. It would be bold to conclude 
that only the exceptional woman can 
tule, and that she usually sacrifices peace 
of mind. I come to no conclusion of the 
kind; in fact, this should ‘be left to the 
reviewer. I will point out, however, for 
the benefit of married women-who may 
have ventured so far into this story, that 
there is a wide difference between ruling 
your husband for his good and ruling 
him for your own. 

But she made no change—not inten- 
tionally. .The next section of the tale 
might be called “The Soul’s Awaken- 
ing.” 

II 
WHO SMILED AS SHE RODE ON A TIGER. 


Saxe had had a hard day. Up at five- 
thirty—he was a sort of human alarm- 
clock, you know the kind—cold bath, 
quick rub, into garden clothes, and in 
stocking-feet down stairs in ten minutes 
—that was the usual plan, interrupted 
this morning by a squawk from a child. 

“ Father !”’ : 

Now it isa wonderful instinct which 
fathers develop, under proper training. 
There are husbands who have surprising 
understanding of child squawks, their 
particular child, their approximate di- 
tection and distance, their exact mean- 
ing. This is a provision of nature on 
which I will not dwell, except to point 
out that husband-proficiency usually 
goes with wife-deficiency. To draw 
conclusions from this is again the prov- 
ince of the critic. 

Saxe, then, laid down his boots and 
peeped in at the right door. 

“What is it?” he whispered. 

“How soon will nursie come? ” 

“Not for an hour, Go to sleep again, 
dear.” 

“How long is an hour?” — 

“Qh, not long, if you sleep.” 

“ But I can’t sleep.” 

“ Try, sweetheart. 
mustn’t be waked.” 

“ All right.” 


Remember mother 
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Kisses were exchanged, and the door 
set at the proper angle. Saxe, picking 
up his boots, approached the stairs. 

“ Fagzer!”” A loud whisper. 

Saxe put in his head at another door. 
“Well?” 2 a 

“ How thoon will nurthie come?” 

“In about an hour. Go to. sleep 
again.” 

“ How long’th an hour?” 

“Tt isn’t long, dear, if you only 


sleep.” 

““Tan’t sleep.” 

“Now, darling, try. Don’t wake 
mother.” 

“All right.” 

More kisses. Saxe, recovering his 


boots, got a few steps down-stairs, when 
he heard voice number three. 
= cay Papa! t m 

“What is it, Jojo?” At door number 
three. 

a Wa A Lolo! ’—Lolo is the nurse. 

“Bur it’s too early, sweetheart—” 

And so on; ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
with variations. Note that the appeal con- 
cerning mother’s sacred sleep is in each 
case sufficient to produce quiescence. 
Mother had allowed herself to become 
a very important person in her family. 
I sometimes: wonder if she listened in 
silence to these colloquies, and then 
turned over for her beauty sleep. 

So in the end Saxe got to his garden- 
ing, which this morning lasted too long. 
For there was just one plant too many to 
transplant. It took the few minutes 
that were needed for the comfort of the 
whole task, and made him hurry. It 
took the few ounces of strength which 


would have given him the proper mar-: 


gin of energy. He came into the house, 
hot, tired, dirty, hastening to clean up 
and get dressed. The last plant spoiled 
his gardening pleasure, hurried his 
breakfast, oppressed his whole day—the 
day being what it was. 

The immediate result was that he was 
late for breakfast—also for his wife’s. 
She—there was nothing of the alarm- 
clock about her—always depending 
upon his entrance to rouse her in time 
to dress. She was disgusted, as she ex- 
plained to him with pointed words. He 
would be late, and she would be late, 
and it was so bad for the servants: 


“Tm. mighty sorry, Maria,” said 


-down again. 
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Saxe meekly. “It’s too bad. Now why 
not stay in bed for your breakfast? I'll 
bring it up.” 

So, in addition to his duties before 
catching the train, which was usually 
caught on the fly, Saxe added those of 
carrying the breakfast-tray up-stairs and 
Perhaps he did not realize 
that the act, often enough repeated, was 
bound to become a habit. Perhaps his 
wife did not realize it either! 

“ George,” she said, when finally he 
kissed her good-by, “do- please get me 
half a yard of this.” She gave him a 
sample, he clutched it, and bolted for his 
train as he had bolted his breakfast. 

Oh, surely there is an immense amount 
of energy wasted by the husbands of 
America. Saxe says so now. 

He had his usual morning's grind at 
the office, the city office of a manufac- 
tory, where his position was somewhat 
comparable to his status at home. He 
was the ‘willing man-of-all-work, the 
trusted upper clerk who knows every- 
thing, yet never gets to be manager, A 
willingness to do, an unwillingness to 
assert himself, were the two qualities 
which made Saxe the man he was. 

There was but one interesting incident 
of the morning, and that did not seem 
interesting at thé time. The manager— 

The manager was named Bingham. 
The clerks, among themselves, spelled 
the name Bing’em, on account of his 
‘habit of coming down heavily on those 
who displeased him. 

‘His favorite phrase was: ‘‘ You leave 
at the end of the week!” Only Saxe 
and one or two colorless individuals—let 
us be candid and say Saxe and one or 
two other colorless individuals—had- for 
any length of time succeeded in not be- 
ing “binged.” Saxe had been in the 
office for twelve years. ae 

The manager, ,then, came to Saxe for 
certain figures. “Specifications for a big 
contract had come in, and Saxe had 
been asked for details of the figuring. 
He gave the papers to Bingham. 

“Seems to me,” volunteered Saxe, 
“this time we can screw it. down to 
thirty-two.” 

“Per box or per 
Bingham. 

A box, as is the usual way with manu- 
facturers, contained a little less than a 


pound?” asked 
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pound. Of anything, of course; it 
doesn’t matter. 
Now the specifications called for 


pounds, and Sake meant pounds and said 
sO. 
ps Man,” cried Bingham, with every 
appearance of horror, “don’t you know 
we've never made it thirty-two except 
for small contracts? We're not equipped 
for big amounts, at such a rate of deliv- 
ery, and with such a short time to pre- 
pare.” 

“We'll lose the contract, then, as we 
always do,” remarked Saxe. He didn’t 


insist or argue, but he added, by way of. 


finishing off: ‘ What’s the use of get- 
ting the little contracts and losing the 
big ones? I know we can fill the re- 
quirements and make big money.” 

Bingham stared at him. 

“You know!” he retorted, but not 
ironically. 

There was something more than irony 
in the words. After Bingham went away 
Saxe wondered when, in all these years, 
he had been quite so positive in his. ad- 
vice. Then he forgot the matter. Bing- 
ham didn’t. 

At the lunch-hour came Saxe’s chance 
to do his wife’s errand—and he knew 
from the looks of the sample that it 
would not be easy. So he hurried to his 
restaurant, skimped his lunch, and be- 
gan his search. He tried the nearest de- 
partment - store, and the next, and the 
next, and the next. Going up in ele- 
vators, threading his way among women, 


walking long distances between counters’ 


heaped with goods, discussing a minor 
matter—only half a yard!—with un- 
sympathetic girls, some of whom were 
only too evidently amused with him, and 
after each attempt coming away baffied. 


All this made him remember, with 
growing distinctness, the last plant 
which he had set before breakfast. He 


returned to his office late and hot and 
tired, with half his day still before him. 
When he left the office at night he 
tried, by rapid walking, to do his errand 
in two more shops, failed at both, and 
lost the express-train home. So he took 
the train which started ten minutes later, 
and reached his town some twenty-five 
minutes later still. It was a hot, dusty, 
exhausting ride, and all the way he re- 
membered the last tomato-plant. 
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He laid his fatigue, you notice, to the 
plant, and not to his wife’s errand. — 

Saxe reached home tired out, but it 
cheered him to see his children put to 


‘bed, and to wash: up, and to sit down 


to supper—or to expect to. But his 
wife had not yet come from her bridge, 
and there were no visible means of sup- 
ping. He glanced in at the dining- 
room, but the girl had not even begun 
to set the table. It was-nearly seven 
o'clock. 

Then his wife appeared, flustered and 
peevish. She looked at the dining-table 
before she greeted her husband. In con- 
sequence, he got no’greeting at all. 

“T knew it!” she exclaimed. ‘I 
told Anna she might have this afternoon 
and evening, instead of Thursday, and 
if she hasn’t gone without preparing sup- 
per for us!” 

“She never does, on her days,” Saxe 
reminded her gently, although he saw 
just what his part was to be. 

“And the rubbers were very long this 
afternoon,” complained Mrs. Saxe, “and 
Mrs. Robinson would discuss! I meant 
to have got home in time to set the table, 
but it not being the usual afternoon— 
George, would you mind just getting sup- 
per, while I run up-stairs and fix up? 
There’s cold chicken.” 

George did not mind, outwardly. In 
fact, he took it very easily at the time. 
To be stop-gap was so normal with him 
that he toddled off and set the table with- 
out a thought of discontent. 

After supper he lit his pipe and’ sat on 
the piazza-steps with his wife. It was a 
lovely evening, and he was enjoying his 
wife’s company ; but in a few minutes 
she broke in upon the charm. 

‘““George—” She paused to kill a 
mosquito—which gives opportunity to re- 
mark that in spite of thousands of ex- 
amples, even the example of the father 
of our country, George is a name that 
suggests docility. ‘‘ George,’ resumed 
Mrs. Saxe, when the murder was accom- 
plished, ‘the path and flower-beds are 
very weedy and very dry.” 

Saxe looked at the weeds and the dusty 
ground, and — figuratively—caressed his 
pipe and clung to his ease. It was his 
first restful period since half past five in 
the morning. 


“ They aren’t so bad,” said he. 
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“They are almost néver as bad as 
this,” responded Mrs. Saxe. “ You do 
neglect the flowers for the vegetables, you 
know.” Saxe did. It is a masculine 
characteristic, born of the instinct for 
practical results. ‘‘ And the bridge class 
meets. here to-morrow,’ added Mrs. 
Saxe. ; 
She belonged to a bridge class and a 
bridge club, both of which met every 
week. 

“ T’ll do it in the morning,” said Saxe, 
sighing. He had meant to transplant his 
cauliflowers. 

“You know,” replied his inexorable 
wife, ‘that the morning is not the time 
to hose. It never does so much good ; 
and, besides, the sun will be full on the 
plants in the morning, and will burn 
them. I’ve heard you say so lots of times. 
And you will be just under my window ” 
—and will wake me up, she meant him to 
understand. He did so understand it. 
“And Mrs. Waltergon is coming,” she 
finished. 

Saxe was finished, too. - Every one of 
her arguments was good, even the last, 
for the place must be looking its best for 
the local leader of society. He looked 
at the sky, but there was no help there, 
for darkness would be on him before he 
could finish his smoke. 

So he took what comfort he could with 
his pipe and his hoe and his hose to- 
gether. He hosed the borders while he 
weeded the path; then he aimed the hose 
at the path while he weeded and culti- 
vated the borders. 

But his method was bad. 

He should have gone into the house 
first, should have changed into his gar- 
den-clothes, should have got his heavy 
gloves, and so have done his work in 
comfort. Instead, he tried to work as he 
was, and merely took off his: jacket. He 
knew that his cuffs were not removable, 
he knew that he had on his best suit, he 
knew that a hose makes hands more dirty 
than does dirt itself. 

But fatigue, and after-supper indo- 
lence, and disgust with circumstarrces— 
not with his wife; not yet—combined to 
make him take the risk. The odds were 
against him. 

The job—for Saxe was always thor- 
ough—was a long one. The moon helped 
him by rising early, but the mosquitoes 
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were no aid; and when at last Saxe en- 
tered the house—where, on account of 
mosquitoes, his wife had long since re- 
tired—his shoes and clothes were dirty, 
his. shirt was done for, his collar had 
wilted, his hands were black as rubber, 
and he was in a fine state of itch and per- 
spiration. 

‘“T’ll have to go up-stairs and wash,” 
he called to his wife. : 

Even then Mrs. Saxe might have saved 
herself the calamity—no, it wasn’t a ca- 
lamity. Yet certainly sympathy and 
thanks were due him. ae 

But Mrs. Saxe had the magazine habit, 
and had it badly; she came out of her 
story with difficulty, and, wishing ‘to 
waste no time before she got back into 
it, she called, in her assured, offhand 
manner—you know how a boy, who for 
the moment has appropriated your dog, 
takes particular joy in believing it his 
dog; well, The“Lady of Niger, for a 
time, was just like that—she called, then, 
confidently : 

“Since you’re going up-stairs, George, 
just do up the bundle that’s on the bed. 
I want you to take it to the city, to-mor- 
row. Everything is there together.” 

So Saxe went up-stairs and washed his 
hands, and began his new task before 
changing his clothes. Qn the bed were 
articles of apparel and a pasteboard box, 
with paper and string. 

Saxe folded the things, and found that 
they wouldn't fit into the box; so he 
got a larger one from the attic. Then he 


‘tried to wrap the box with the paper, but 


the paper was flimsy, and tore; so he 
got more—also from the attic, going up 
with a candle into the stuffy space. Then 
he tried to tie the bundle, but ‘found that 
the string was too short by about an inch, 
so that whenever he tried to finish the 
knot it slipped through his fingers. He 
tried three times, and was just trying 
for the fourth, hopelessly endeavoring to 
avoid another trip to the sweltering store- 
room, when he heard his wife’s voice from 
below. 

She had finished her story and was 
comfortably sleepy, and needed .him to 
help her take a little nap, after which she 
a be good for another hour, before 

ed. 
. “ George,’ she called. Her voice 
sounded injured, as if he had been neg- 
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lecting her. “It’s getting so late! 
Aren’t you coming to play to me?” 

Play to her! 

Saxc looked at his hands, stif from the 
use of the hoe, and wondered when he 
would ever be willimg to touch the piano 
again. He surveyed himself, hot, lmp, 
and ‘uncomfortable—the only place for 
him was the bath-tub. 

-He pulled again at the string, and 
once more it slipped from his fingers. 

The bundle slipped, too, fell from the 
bed, and poured its contents over the 
floor. 

“No!” roared Saxe. 

He heard his wife go back to the par- 
lor with a sniff. He sat down and took 
a rapid oversight of the day, of his life. 

His soul awoke. It gritted its teeth. 

Saxe made two remarks. 

The first was: ‘ Servant!” 

‘The second, after a long pause, was: 
““ Never again!” 


IIT. 


“THEY RETURNED FROM THE RIDE... 


y 


Saxr’s declaration of independence, 
you must understand, was made under his 
breath. A man of different temperament 
would have bellowed it at his wife; but, 
then, a man of different temperament 


would never have got..himself into 
trouble. 
Besides, Saxe was bewildered. It: 


came over him, like a souse of cold water, 
that his wife had betrayed him. She 
had made use of him to her own ends— 
and to no purpose, for where had they 
arrived ? 

He had the simple-minded man’s bit- 
ter moments, as he sat on the edge of the 
bed, realizing that she had enslaved him. 
Could he ever get free? 

It was very American of him to de- 
cide that he must buy his freedom. In 
these throes of thought was born his am- 
bition. More servants.for his wife, to 
take his place at home, meant a raise in 
salary. Would Bingham be propitious? 

Bingham did not seem to be mild when 
Saxe appeared the next morning. His 
greeting was gruff ; his demeanor for the 
first hour or two was such as Saxe had 
never before seen directed toward him- 
self. At other clerks—oh, plenty of 
times! Before the firing process, To- 
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day it almost looked as if Saxe himself 
were to be ‘‘binged.” Yesterday, under 
such circumstances, he would have been 
frightened and propitiatory. Now things 
had changed. 

When worms turn, they are supposed 
to‘be very dangerous. Saxe was a worm 
—had been a worm, at least.. But now, 
in default of being angry with his wife, 
it occurred to him to be angry with 
Bingham. With himself, as well. Had 
he been serving this underbred fellow all 
these years, servilely? Saxe had a wa- 
king vision of himself cringing before 
this office bully. Thereupon occurred a 
boiling within him, such as he had sel- 
dom felt in all his gentle existence since 
the days when, as a boy, he had felt fight- 
ing mad. 

Bingham coming near, Saxe actually 
turned white and trembled. Bingham 
supposed himself to observe the signs of 


‘fright; so he paused in a rigid attitude, 


frowned heavily, and remarked: 

“Saxe, I didn’t like the way you spoke 
to me yesterday.” é 

Saxe, who for many, many years had 
never quarreled, saw that he must quarrel 
now. A miracle had happened—or what 
seemed to him a miracle, since he forgot 
that as a boy he had rather enjoyed his 
little troubles when once they really had 
begun. His self-control, after twenty 
years of disuse, suddenly returned, as de- 
pendable as ever. 

“ When?” he asked. 

“When you spoke of a figure of thirty- 
two cents.” 

“There was no harm in what I said,’ 
replied Saxe. ‘“ It was merely my opin- 
ion.” 

“Well,” replied Bingham, “ your opin- 
ion wasn’t wanted.” 

“You didn’t need to take it,” answered 
Saxe. “In fact, [ find you haven’t. 
You bid thirty-six.” 

Bingham, following his only method, 
raised his voice. ‘I'll bid thirty-seven 
the next time, if I please.” 

“You needn’t shout,” said Saxe. “I 
have no doubt that you'll do as you 
please. The boss doesn’t seem to count 
for anything.” 

Suddenly it occurred to Saxe to won- 
der why the boss didn’t count for any- 
thing. He took time to satisfy his won- 
der. 
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The boss was the owner of the office 
and of its mills; but certainly, except for 
occasionally looking in amiably upon the 
clerks, he kept in his own glass case— 
when he came to the office at all—and 
consulted solely with Bingham. His 
office hours were short and irregular, and 
he was old. That was it, Saxe decided ; 
it was because he was old. 

‘Do you hear me?” roared Bingham. 

“T ought to,” replied Saxe politely. 
He saw, and Bingham saw, that the 
other clerks laughed at this behind their 
hands. ‘ But I wasn’t attending,” Saxe 
went on. ‘‘ What were you saying?” 

To repeat a denunciation weakens it 
wonderfully. . No energy of manner 
could make Bingham feel that he had 
not been taken down. / But there was an 
audience, and he roared his loudest: 

“T said you were insulting.” 

It was plain enough to Saxe, after- 
ward, what Bingham was about. He 
was alarmed about Saxe’s~ remarks of 
yesterday, and was trying to find out 
what he knew, or what he suspected, and 
wanted an apology. 

“Observe here the fine hand of Mrs. 
Saxe. Any day of the previous twelve 
years would have produced the apology. 
To-day it was different. 

Again Saxe took time off, in order to 
think. If this quarrel were carried out 
to the end he would be discharged. Then 
what of his wife’s greater comfort? But 
really, a man, if he is a man, must save 
his self-respect—and then Saxe. remem- 
bered that he had been hanging onto the 
last rag of his. He boiled a little again 
internally. 

“ Vou’re easily insulted, then,” he re- 
turned. 

“ Vou—leave—at—the—end—of — the 
—week!” shouted Bingham. 

“T'll leave now,” answered Saxe, ri- 
sing. 

“Tut, tut!” said the boss, looking in. 

The manager had thought the old gen- 
tleman was out. If Bingham could but 
have let matters alone, all would have 
gone well with him; but a bad conscience 
makes a man uneasy. Yet nothing was 
ever proved against him. 

-“ This will never do,” said the boss. 
= Gentlemen, please come into my of- 
fice.” 

In his private office the fos was very 
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fatherly. He reminded the two that they 
had worked for years together, and 
begged them to make the quarrel up. 
All would go on as before; they would 
see if it wouldn't. 

Saxe looked at Bingham cheerfully. 
“Tt's up to you,’™he said. 

Bingham became very gloomy. “ Mr. 
Saxe is going for your own good, Mr. 
Carter.”” Like a flash, the old genijeman 
became keen and brisk. 

“Then, since it’s business,” he said, 
“let’s get at the bottom of it. I must 
say, Mr. Bingham, that I’ve not liked 
your failure to build up in the office a 
body of young men devoted to the busi- 
ness. I’ve been hoping for a staff that 
could carry it on without me. Now I 
want to be satisfied that Mr. Saxe is dis- 
charged with cause. What is it all 
about?” 

Bingham, gloomier than ever, declared 
that Saxe was interfering with him. 
Thén Mr. Carter extracted the whole of 
the conversation that had passed betw een 
the two. 

“Mr, Bingham,” he then asked, “ why, 
should not Mr. Saxé make suggestions?” 

He waited for an answer. Saxe, look- 
ing on, began to see why the boss owned 


mills. Bingham mumbled. 

“Tell me,” said the boss, “ why you 
did not bid thirty-two aie 3 

“T couldn’t have.” 

“You could,” said Saxe. “ You never 


bid on. a big contract as low as you can.” 

Then—it all happened in an instant— 
Bingham turned putty-white and stepped 
back. The boss, after a lightning -glance 
at Saxe, was on his feet, shaking a fin- 
ger in Bingham’s face. 

“Tf you have. been standing in with 
those others, taking the little contracts 
and letting them have the big ones, and 
getting a rake-off for yourself—” 

“Mr. Carter!” stammered Bingham, 
backing away. ‘Mr. Carter!” But he 
had néthing else to say. 

The old gentleman controlled him- 
self. 

“You are discharged,” he said in a 
matter-of-fact voice. “‘ Mr. Saxe takes 
your place.” 

He sat down at his desk and drew out 
his check-book. There was silence in 
the office while he wrote. Mr. Carter 
tore off the check and held it out. 
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“Your salary to the end of the quar- 
ter,” he said. 

Bingham first made sure of the check. 
‘There was much character-expression in 
that; it let in floods of light on the real 
man. ‘Then he tried bluster. 

“T shall bring suit for defamation,” 
he said. ‘ 

“ Not you,” snapped Mr. Carter. “I 
discharge you because -you haven't the 
confidence of your staff, and because you 
are afraid of a big contract. I want a 
man who will run the mills double time, 
if need be; who will take a fair risk for 
a fair profit; who’s got stuff in him, Mr. 
Bingham. That is all. Find ground 
there for a suit, if you can. Bring suit 
if you dare! Good day!” 

Bingham got himself away, and Mr. 
Carter turned to Saxe: 

“ He’s been spending too much money. 
V’ve suspected him, but not in this way. 
‘There will be no suit. And now,’ Mr. 
Manager—” 

“Tf you'll excuse me, Mr. Carter,” 
said Saxe, looking at his watch. ‘‘ The 
bids ‘on-that contract should be in by 
noon to-day. I have just time to get in 
a lower bid. I think it will get us the 
contract.” 

It did. 

The old gentleman was delighted. 


IV. 
“WITH THE LADY INSIDE 


Saxe considered that he had achieved 
nothing. The managership, he thought 
not reckoning on the impetus to self- 
assertion that his wife had given—had 
merely fallen to -him. Now it was time 
to show what he was good for at home. 
~ He was dismayed by what he thought 
he knew of his wife’s character, and was 
unable to see a gleam of hope. And yet 
there was a gleam. It consisted in the 
fact that she had gained her ascendency 
over him by the strength of her character. 
She should have depended upon her 
weakness, for then her reliance would 
never fail her. 

In doing exactly the opposite, certain- 
ly she had so far succeeded ; certainly, 
also, she had at first acted with caution. 
Likewise certainly, in the early days, she 
would never have provoked Saxe to ‘the 
danger-point. and even now she would 
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scarcely have made Bingham’s mistake 
in not recognizing the signals. : 

As. a boy, when under provocation, 
Saxe’s danger - signs had been paleness, 
trembling, and a peculiar twitching of 
the nostrils. [he same signals had per- 
sisted into his manhood. She even re- 
membered an occasion when. they had 
-heralded a piston-like motion of his arm, 
after which a drunk and disorderly per- 
son had been laid by for repairs. : 

But Saxe’s fighting days were long 
since past, and he had never had any 
courage with women. In fact, his wife 
was sometimes—theoretically—out of pa- 
tience with him for his lack of gump- 
tion. She never expected to see the dan- 
ger-signals again, least of all directed 
against herself. 

Saxe came home that night with no 
elation from his promotion, but con- 
scientiously determined to set things 
right, and mightily troubled for the fu- 
ture. He was worried that he had no 
plan of campaign, even though he knew 
just where his wife would begin hers. 

Yes, she did begin it—after the news 
and the first joyous embrace. 

“ And now an automobile!” 

Saxe’s jaws quivered, but made no 
sound. She rushed happily onward. 

“‘Qne with a tonneau, to take the chil- 


dren out in. One of, those big, silent 
ones! And a top, of course, so that we 
-sha’n't mind the weather. Won't it be 
fine!” 


Saxe did not see how to resist this. It 
was such a natural wish, and after so 
many years of economy it seemed cruel 
to deny her. Remember, too, his own 
desires—since he had developed mechan- 
ical tastes, he had itched for an auto- 
mobile. 

“Just think!” cried his wife. ‘ Pic- 
nicking with the children whenever and 
wherever we please!” z 

It was a picture alluring to any father. 
And his wife was so happy over the idea, 


and looked so pretty! But then the 
chasm suddenly .yawned. 
“And,” cried Mrs. Saxe, radiantly 


clasping her hands, “the rides we can 
give our friends!” 

An automobile means much in a non- 
automobile town. One can confer so 
many favors. Saxe, with a knowledge 
that seemed ages old, saw his wife ta- 
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king ‘out party after party, dazzling them 
by her new splendor. But who was do- 
ing the work? 


A woman—a feminine woman—can. 


show off her new hat by simply wearing 
it in public places; but she cannot dis- 
play her automobile without the aid of 
her husband or a chauffeur. 

A chauffeur! Saxe’s’ ambition tight- 
ened’ its belt, and from that instant 
aimed at partnership. Till then it was 
life and death to him not to have. an 
automobile. He pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“ T owe you an automobile, of course,” 
he said. 

He meant it, but to her it seemed 
irony. Further, his unnatural tone 
stopped her dead. She looked at him, 
and he smiled. It was not muchvof a 
smile; it was even a very ghastly affair ; 
but it was enough, it served. For his 
nostrils twitched above it, and he was 
pale; he was trembling also. The past 
rese up from its grave. The Lady of 
Niger and her tiger were about to have 
a very unpleasant quarter of a minute. 

Her happy color went, and she stood 
before him gasping. Desperately Tepress- 
ing his instincts, he fought to retain his 
smile, and fought successfully. It be- 
came ghastlier than before. 

ne But remember,’ he said, ‘I may be 
turned out to-morrow, if I don’ t suit.” 

Right here the story-plot is weak. 
There should be some striking action, or 
at least some soul-piercing speech. But 
the story is not taking refuge in the 
psychological; it has been psychological 
from the first. Look back and see, Fur- 
ther, some of the most momentous do- 
mestic interviews have beeh “dialogues 
—without words.” 

Saxe did not put his nose close to his 
wife’s; nor, while he hammered on the 
table, did he hiss remarks into her teeth. 


Yet somehow his meaning became clear. 


to her. 

She felt three emotions. Two were in- 
dignation and alarm, personal and self- 
ish, suggesting resistance. The last— 
fear—did the business... It was new to 
her, yet primitive and striking deep. 
Not physical fear, yet curiously akin to 
jt. It was sudden and overmastering, 
for Saxe had unknowingly called to his 
aid the original fear of woman for man. 


_ Maria,” he 
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Pay no attention to the woman-suf- 
fragists. There is such a fear. 

She felt, rather than knew, that she 
had better give in. 

“Very well, George,” she said. 

She was not meek, nor even:cheerful. 
Indeed, she was plain sulky. But she 
gave in. 

His smile became natural, and he 
patted her on the shoulder. ‘‘ Some day, 
promised. ‘‘ Meanwhile, 
what do you say to another servant? ”. 

She found a wan smile. 

“T should like another.” 

“T shall go in for hired help in the 
garden,” he said. “‘ We can take things 
easier now.” 

When it was over,:and they had sepa- 
rated, he sat with his head-in his hands, 
his courage gone, wondering how this 
had come about. If the brave man fears 
after the fight, surely Saxe was develop- 
ing bravery. . 

But his wife was irritated. Reviewing 
the affray, she Wondered what had hap- 
pened. There was nothing definite. to 
remember. After the lapse of an hour 
she forgot that primitive and panic fear, 
and wondered how she had been so weak. 
She became indignant again, and alarmed 
for her prestige. 

On a later morning, at train time, 
therefore, she spoke with decision: 

“George, I should like you to take 
back these things to the dry-goods store 
to-day, and get credit for them, and _to 
try again to match me that sample.” 

Saxe felt the shock of the emergency. 
He took time, while he felt for the sam- 
ple in his ‘pocket, to consider the meaning 
of the bundle which his wife herself had 
finally tied up, A clumsy parcel, a fif- 
teen-pound weight; humiliating inter- 
views. with a saleswoman, with a floor- 
walker, and with a department head; 
and, finally, a doubtful outcome. 

The things that women think they can 
make their tradesmen do! He saw'him- 
self carrying the bundle home again. 

“ George,” asked his wife impatiently, 
“do you hear me?” 

He waited another moment, inspired 
to rely upon silence as his most effective 
weapon. But when he drew out the 
sample his nostrils were twitching again. 

“You'd better do the errands by ex- 
press, Maria,” said Saxe. ‘“‘ Of course, 
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you see I can’t be so useful to you after 
this.” .He offered her the sample. 

There was a very tense moment. The 
romantic school would have called it ter- 
rible, for husband and wife were deliber- 
ately measuring their strength against 
each other. If neither had given way— 

She grew red. She hesitated between 
anger and—more anger, possibly. She 
was about to speak. 

Saxe looked at his watch. 

A man does not think out such actions. 
The impulse comes, and is obeyed before 
the brain has time to act. Surely the 
inspiration in this case was heaven-sent. 
For Mrs. Saxe, since he was not looking 
at her, saw that she might save her face, 
and—took the sample. i: 

“T am so glad you are manager, 
George,” she murmured. ‘ You mustn't 
lose your train.” 

He fairly staggered from the house. 
What did this mean? Selfishness, de- 


generation? Where did it lead? To 
wife-beating? Was this new feeling self- 
respect ? 


And she, once more boiling with wrath 
at her weakness, prepared a little sur- 
prise for him that night. Saxe came 
home tired—honestly tired. He had some- 
where found ideas, and was rearranging 
the work at the office. Mr. Carter was 
much pleased, but the work, being new, 
was exhausting. Saxe came home to find 
that this time it was the nurse’s day off 
—bridge - class afternoon again, and his 
wife not yet home, and himself—per 
scrawl stuck in the hall-mirror—expected 
to put the children to bed. 

A moment’s thought showed him op- 
portunity. 

His wife came home to find, on her 
carefully delayed arrival, Saxe and the 
children on the front steps. It was long 
past bedtime, and he was telling them 
a story. 

“Didn’t you find my note?” she de- 
manded portentously. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Tye been thinking, Maria, that on 
bridge afternoons I’d better get a com- 
fortable dinner in the city, and perhaps 
stay over to the theater, unless the new 
servant, when she comes, can make things 
easier.” 

The telltale twitching at the nose was 
less, his confidence greater. How was 
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she to know that inwardly he quaked? 
She looked at him aghast, swept past 
him, dragged the little ones in the vortex 
after her, and got them up-stairs. Saxe 
sauntered up in time to kiss them ‘good 
night. 

Then at times, during an almost silent 
meal, Mrs. Saxe was like a storm-cloud. 
Yet she did not thunder—nor rain. At 
other times she was pale; and these were 
the times when all anger had left her, 
and she was afraid. 

The fear was in part the new-old 
dread of threatening man. It was the 
modern fear of what suburban neighbors 
will say, when one’s husband begins to 
stay in the city for the evening, to sup 
with men friends and to go to the thea- 
ter. It was the fear of all ages of the 
woman who dreads to lose her influence 
over her mate. It was a complex fear, then, 
female and feminine and womanly. 

Once more elemental emotions were on 
Saxe’s side. Altogether, they were too 
much for her. When the pair left the 
table she werit and put her arm through 
her husband’s. 

-“T hope to find a new servant next 
week,” she said appealingly. 

“ Good!" he responded. 

And soon came the new servant. Next 
there were some days of peace, which yet 
were days of change. He wondered if 
Maria marked what was happening. He 


_was gently giving up his duties as body- 


servant, and gaining his freedom. He 
was also gaining self-confidence. 

lf Mrs. Saxe was waiting for the final 
struggle, she waited very long. But it 
came. 

“ George,” she said one evening, “I 

have invited the Waltersons to dinner 
on ‘lhursday. I think of making it a 
dinner of ten.” 
_ The statement was definite, and firmly 
made. He wondered if he could change 
his plans; next, if he could afford to 
change them. ‘Then he took his stand. 

“Tm sorry, dear, but I’ve planned to 
go down to the mills on Thursday. and 
I can’t get back till late. You'll have to 
get some one for my place.” 

“ But that isn’t proper,” she replied. 

“Then change the date,” he suggested. 

“ But it’s the Waltersons!’’ she cried 
in horror. ‘Can’t you change your 
trip?” : 
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He did not really lie. ‘‘ This,” he 
whispered to himself, ‘is for. Maria’s 
own good.” And he smiled, kindly but 
firmly smiled, and said nothing. 

“But Mr. Bingham seldom went down 


to the mills,” she complained. “I’ve 
heard you say so.” ; 
“ That,” he pointed out, “is one rea- 


som why Mr. Carter prefers me.” 

She stood in dismay. She was so help~ 
less that she felt a sob rising in her 
throat, but she repressed it. In so doing 
she rejected her only available weapon. 

She should have used it from the first. 
Weakness and not strength might have 
saved her. It is dropping water which 
wears away the stone. 
her to weep; habit and cast of mind both 
were against it. 

Saxe’s only danger passed him by, and 
neither of them realized that for an in- 
stant it had impended. Repressing her 
sob, she stood helpless, yet not quite 
‘ready to surrender. 

“Tf giving a dinner interferes with 
your business,” he quoted, smiling, “‘ give 
up your business.” 

And she cast herself on his bosom. He 
enjoyed this. 

She was beginning to like it, too. 

For it took from her mind the burden 
of empire, and put her where she felt that 
she belonged. She was a traitress to her 
sex, and all that, of course. But to lean 
on your husband’s breast, to smile up at 
him, to feel that he is stronger than you, 
and that you are glad of it—this, for a 
certain type of woman, is ie: most sr 
come destiny. 

A very despicable type it is, to be sure 
—a one-horse, one-cylinder, one-idea’d 
type. But if you belong to it, and dis- 
cover—even late—that you belong to it, 
and do not care for the progress of 
woman, you may consider yourself lucky. 
Mrs. Saxe did. 


But it was not in , 
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The rest is simple. It is the tale of 
the hardening of his conscience, which, 
like providing a softshell crab with a 
new shell, was good for him. It is also 
the tale of the softening of her nature, 
which, like the casting of the crab’s hard 
shell, much improved her value. 

“‘ George,” said Mrs. Saxe a year later, 
“T find this is Wilson’s day off, and I 
had planned to run over to the Hunt 
Club this afternoon.” 

A request for her husband’s company 
and help—a request, you understand. 
Wilson, by the way, was the Saxes’ 
chauffeur. 

Saxe flicked the ashes ee his cigar. 
He had been waiting for a chance to 
make sure that Maria understood. 

“You'd better get a carriage, then,” 
he told her, speaking with the accent of 
a man accustomed to dispose, offhand, 
of little matters. ‘“‘I’d like to take you 
over in the car, but this afternoon I’m 
rather busy.” 

Busy? It was Saturday afternoon, 
and he had been sitting in his new sum- 
mer-house, watching his gardener. Busy? 
Would the bluff work? 

Suddenly she stooped over and kissed 
him. 

“I’m. stupid,” she said. “J don’t 
realize how many things you have on 
your mind since you’ve become partner. 
I’ll get a livery carriage.” 

And the smile on the face of the tiger! 

Saxe drew a long breath- The future 


was safe. He rose. 
“ After all,” he said, “I can think 
this out before Monday. I'll take you 


over, Maria.” 

He had difficulty in persuading her 
that he ought to do it. ~ 

Of course, persons who have read this 
story, in spite of warning, are likely to 
criticize it. But, as I said at first, it is 
a husband story. 





SOMETHING BETTER. 


“ My true love hath my heart, and I have his ”— 


So sang Sir Philip in the old-time verse ; 


But in these days the pleasant version is: 
“ My true love hath my heart: I have her purse.” 
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Warm as the summer beach 


If anybody needs or deserves 
rooms just right to live in, to play 
in, to sleep in, it is the little folks. 
In spite of all precautions, the old- 
fashioned heating methods soon 
begin to leak or force ash-dust and 
coal-gases into the living rooms, 
and the loved ones are made to 
breathe burned, devitalized air, 
totally unfit for the lungs. Whereas 
Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam 
heating with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


will supply pure, warm air to every room in the house in all kinds of weather. 
These outfits are used exclusively in hospitals, sanitariums, laboratories, colleges, 
greenhouses, etc., where correct heating and ventilation are an absolute necessity. 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in such small sizes, yet 
with equal completeness, that they are now put into thousands of cottages, houses, 
stores, etc., at prices easily within reach of all. These outfits soon save their cost 
by cutting down the fuel bills and absence of repairs; while their cleanliness halves 
the housework and saves much wear on carpets and furnishings. 























Do not wait until you build that new house which you may have in mind. See that your present 
home is warmed as you know it should be, 
and it will rent for 10% to 15% more, or 
sell quickly at a higher price when you 
leaveit. IDEAL Boilersand AMERICAN 
Radiators are a high-paying investment— 
not an expense. 


Prices are now most favorable, and you get 
the services of the most skillful fitters. 





A No. C-241 IDEAL Boiler and 555 A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and qvo Don’t put it off till the soon-coming Fall— 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, ft. of 38:in. AMERICAN Radiators, : 

costing the owner $250, were used costing the owner $195, were used write us to-day for free valuable book 
to Hot-Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage ‘ 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. which tells fully all the hows and whys of 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation : 

is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. IDEAL-AMERICAN heating. 


aniageciics” AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY = “cxcado” 
Bp os node ods obbendte olfo alts offs cfs ofts offs olfs affs ois ofks ous chs cits ce cikerks Zs alts os 


In unswcring this advertisement it is desirable that you mention Tus CAayALiEr. 
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(Copyrighted) 


A STOVE BLACKING 


Never Burns Off 


STOVINK, the wonderful blacking for stoves, is better than 
anything you’ve ever tried. It has no equal. Makes the old 
stove look like new. Quickly applied; clean and easy to use. 
No polishing required. It is not a paste, but a liquid blacking 
positively guaranteed not to burn or rub off. It never turns red or 
gray. Absolutely NON-EXPLOSIVE. 

Buy STOVINK todav from our representative in your city, 25c. 

Beware of imitations and accept no substitutes. 

We want live representatives to sell STOVINK in every 
locality. Write for prices and terms. 


The Hayden-Griffin Company 
320 Huron St., Toledo, Ohio 














In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THp CAVALIER. 
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Glenwood 


Combination Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 











Glenwood Patent Oven Heat Indicator. 


No fussy ornamentation or fancy nickel on the Plain Cabinet Glenwood. Just 
the natural black iron finish. ‘“The Mission Style’’applied toa range. A room 
saver too—like the upright piano. Every essential refined and improved upon. 


The Sectional Top prevents warping, and is so planned that by changing the cross-shaped 
castings that hold the covers (see illustration) epee kd may be placed at back of range, 
eaving a 
front holes 
free for . 
cooking. a “Boiler, i 
The Oven, | the Back ; One oe 
Damper, E ———____} | indling. 
Grates and 
Clean-out 
are each 
worthy of 
special 
mention. 


The Glenwood Gas Range Attachment consisting 

of Oven, Broiler ar+ Three Burner Top is made to 
bolt neatly to the end of the 
coal range when a combina- 
tion coal and gas range is 
desired. 


The heat in both coal and 
gas ovens is registered by 
the wonderful Glenwood pat- 
ent. oven heat indicator which 
shows at a glance when to 
put food in the oven. 


Ifa large amount of bak- 
ing is required, both the 
Coal and Gas ovens can be 
operated at the same time 
using one for meats and the 
other for pastry. Being 
very compact it saves room 
in the kitchen and 
“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


This range is also made with elevated gas oven instead of end style, shown 
above, or if gas is not desired, with or without reservoir on right end. 


The Glenwood Ash Chute may be used instead of a Chute 
pan, when kitchenis on first floor. This wonderful con- 
venience saves lugging ashes, as they are dropped  g,4, 

a 


direct to ash barrel in basement without a particle of Pamper 
dust or dirt in kitchen (see illustration). 


Write for handsome booklet of the plain Cabinet Glenwood 
Combination Coal, Wood and Gas range, mailed free. 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Glenwood Ranges, Parlor Stoves, Furnaces, Water and Steam Boilers. 
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SQUR EASTER 
PRIZE OFFER: 


A Prize for 100 Persons Who 
Write a Reason for Preferring a Mt 


4 * SHIRLEY PRESIDENT 2 
SUSPENDERS 


Your letter, giving one reason “Why a Man Should Prefer 
SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS” may win one of 
the 100 Prizes, 


















" 
V1 


\ THE PRIZES: WA 
Fi 5 a 
\ 4 Istprize - - = - + $50.00 in money 21st to 50th Prizes : 4 
2nd prize - - - - - 40.00 in money | | pair silk Valctpesesis PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS, } 
‘ 3rd prize - - - - - 30.00 in money with gilt trimmings, value $1, A 
t A! 4th prize - - - - - 25.00 in money | ; 
v! 5th prize = e = - 20.00 in money 51st to 100th Prizes 
6th to 10th prizes - - - 10.00 in money 1 pair SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS \ 4 ‘ 
4 A 11th to 20th prizes e - = 5.00 in money | (Regular 50c. stock). { 
1 We want a letter from everyone in every walk of life | Reason ‘‘ Why a Man Should Prefer SHIRLEY PRESI- r\ 
\ telling what he believes to be the ome best reason | DENT SUSPENDERS.” ‘ r/ 
: “ - ? 
i‘ A Why a Man Should Prefer— | hen eign your ere na plainty your address, Ng 
H ” and give the name of your Clothing Dealer, or Haber- 
Hy iy ; SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS. dasher, and his address. It is essential that we have J iM 
Vi We will pay $50.00 in Cash for the Best Letter of 200 | the dealer’s address, for the prizes will be distributed \ 


more will be apportioned among the 19 next closest | PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS or not. 


competitors. Give one reason only. Make your letter short—not 
Besides these cash prizes, we will distribute 80 pairs de. F 

of SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS to eighty other | Doler’s "Nave mot being oe tntod ce words) Poreot 

contestants. grammar and avoid “advertisy” adjectives. What we 
This contest is wide open to anyone, anywhere. There | want is a simple expression of your reason for pre- 

is no fee, no condition, no obligation. Simply state on pore ing OH SHUEEEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS to all 

one side of your paper what you consider the One Best | other kin 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL (5th 


—and all letters postmarked 
after midnight of the 15th will 
be disqualified. Watch our ad- 
vertisements closely after that 
date. P. F. Collier & Son and ‘The 
Frank A. Munsey Company will 
each furnish an expert to assist 
Mr. C. F. Edgarton, of The C. A. 
Edgarton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in selecting the Best Let- 
ters. The names of the winners 
will be announced and prizes 
awarded about May 10th. 


words or less, answering this query. And $215.00 | through him whether he sells SHIRLEY \h! 



























































There are plenty of Reasons 
for preferring SHIRLEY 
PRESIDENT SUSPEND- 
ERS, but what particular 
feature appeals to you—and 
why? Tell us in a Contest 
Letter. 


SHIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 
1767 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY MASS. 
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Flostery 


Mark 


for Men 


Good Men and True Everywhere 







Learn how and where to get Good Hosiery, not for to-day, 
but for all time 


Commit to memory the TRADE MARK, illustrated above, 
stamped on every pair of ‘ Onyx” Hosiery, so that you cannot 
fail to get the satisfactory kind. No Trade Mark ever stood 
for such Honest Value as this. 


The New “Onyx” Doublex Quality 


will interest you. It consists in the re-enforcement of heel and toe with a 
specially prepared yarn of extra strength, doubling the wearing Quality. All 
weights from medium to sheerest fabric, in Cotton, Lisle, Silklisle and pure 
Thread Silk, have this important feature, and shown in great color range. 


Colors—Black, White, Tan, Paris Tan, French Grey, London Smoke, 
Cadet, Navy, Reseda, Amethyst, Purple, Ruby, in fact all shades to match 
any color scheme desired. 2 


















A few of the many excellent Qualities are described below—Try them— 
You will place the ‘‘ Oxyx’’ Brand on a par with your favorite brand of cigar. 







Make it your Business to get a pair of ‘‘Onyx’’ Hose and 
know what good hosiery is really like 











E380 _ Men’s “ ONYX”’ Black and Colored Gossamer | 930/8 Men’s '‘ ONYX” Black and Colored Silklisle 
Lisle ‘‘ Doublex” Heel and Toe, very superior quality, and | with self clocks, cae Geely rerentorced heel, 
exquisite weight for Spring wear. - 50capair | soleandtoe. . 50c a pair 







“i E 330 Men’s “ONYX” BI k and ealvreat Silklisle 
E325 Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Silklisle ‘*Doublex” Heel and Toe, revenforced sole ; soft, lus- 


‘“‘Doublex”? Heel and Toe, re-enforced sole, feels and 
looks like silk; wears better; he exception the best yous silky 3 nes weight; ithe equal of thls auality does not 


value obtainable ‘ : A : 50c a pair 
E311 Men’s “ ONYX? 43 Bisek ew: “*Doublex ” Heel 
E 310 > Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored Lisle | and Toe, double sole; finest quality sea island combed 
“ Doublex” Heel and Toe, double sole, special woven six | Lisle ; the sheerest weight made; 3 will ils a revelation in 
thread heel and toe, and four thread all over . 50ca pair fineness of texture and urability . ‘ 75ca pair 


620 Men’s ‘‘ONYX" Black and Colored Pure Thread Silk inner lisle-lined 
sole ; doubles life of hose ; one of the most reliable silk numbers, $1.50 a pair 










Lf your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send, POReaia, any number destred. Write to Dept. 94. 


Lord &S Ta Ly / OF Wholesale Distributors N CW Yor, ‘b 
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Hawes.von (jal HATS 








The very newest shapes for spring wear— 
the style leaders of them all—are shown in 
Hawes, von Gal Hats. Note especially the 
beauty of the telescope soft hat—a style be- 
coming to almost every man. 


Compare a Hawes, von Gal Hat—either 
stiff or soft—with a hat of any other make—the 
quality is apparent. Ask your dealer about the 
guarantee. Prices, $3, $4 and $5. 


We are Makers of the Hales, Celebrated $3.00 Hats 


It not at your local dealer’s, write for our new Spring Style Book “P,’’ We will fill 
your order direct from the factory if you will indicate style wanted and give your hat 
size, your height, weight and waist measure. Add 25 cents to cover cost of expressage. 


flawes.ro (al 


INCORPORATED 
FACTORY: Wholesale Offices : 


DANBURY, Connecticut 1178 Broadway, New York CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Look for this Trade Mark on 


Outing Shirts. Negligee Shirts. Men’s and 
Women’s Pajamas. Office Coats. Athletic Summer 
Underwear. Women’s Shirt Waists, Etc. 


SOIESETTE is the ideal summer fabric for men’s ready-to-wear 
garments. Looks like silk, feels like silk. Much more durable—at 
a fraction of the cost. 


on each 
garment 


ide | WSO OlESETTE 


this label > BR JILOETT 


enw uyumygginodl 


Retains its fresh, snappy, lustrous appearance and rich coloring after 
repeated laundering. Always fashionable, cool, healthful. 
By the yard in over 50 shades at all retail stores. 


SOIESETTE stamped on selvage of every yard 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO., Mfrs., 39 Leonard St., New York 
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2 for 25c. 


The Only Collars with 
Linocord Endless Buttonholes 


In collars the Style, Fit and Comfort depend on 
having strong, sound buttonholes. No matter how 
good the collar may be in every other particular, 
once a buttonhole is stretched or broken, you 
have a gaping, slovenly, ill-fitting collar. , 


THE LINOCORD BUTTONHOLE is 
made with an eyelet like the buttonhole 
in your coat, hence is pliable, easy to put 
on and off. It is reinforced all around 
with a Stout Linen Cord, which makes it so 
strong it can’t possibly stretch or break, even 
with the hardest or longest wear—a SILVER 
Collar will always fit and look as the designer intended. ° 


Two Heights: 
HALLEY, 2% in. 
COMET, 2% in. 
Quarter Sizes. 


SEND FOR ‘ WHAT’S WHAT.” 


The latest word in Men’s Fashions. It embodies the dicta of 
the foremost fashion authorities with reference to every item 
of men’s apparel. It not only tells what to wear but also what 
not to wear. Fully illustrated. Invaluable for reference. 
Yours for the asking. 





Linocord Endless Eyelet Buttonhole. 


GEO. P. IDE & CO., 478 River Street, Troy, New York. 





BEVERLY GRISWOLD HARBORD HARMON 
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GE THE TOOL OF A HUNDRED USES @o2= 
For Instance, Mending— < SS. More Uses— 


= 























Water Faucet, Gas Jet, Chain, 
Kitchen Utensils, Fur- 
niture or Bric-a-Brac, 
Shade Rollers, Toys, 
Harness, Pictures, 
Electric Bell, Purse, 
Glove Fasteuers, 
Hat Frame, and 
hundreds of other 
things, and any 
man, woman or 
child can use it 
effectively with 
ease, 


You can bend or straighten 
wire, metal or nails. 


You can pull tacks or 
nails or most any- 
thing that needs 
pulling. 


You can place or 
remove screw- 
eyes, screws or 
screw-hooks. 


You can open or 
close a chain 


link with ease. 
More Uses— 


You can cut cord, 
wire, metal, nails, 
or even a_ hair. 
Think a» moment 
of such a high 
development in cut- 
lery, and the lasting 
quality is assured by 
factory tests. 


You can remove 
hot pots or pans 
from the stove, or 

‘ 


* You can open a box 
or a can. 


Its uses are unnuni- 
bered. 


Side Cutting 
Edges Wire Cutters 





Plier Nose 





Reamer 


“bil Pssst 
Ty 


Te 
Slot for i iN 


Nail or Wire Pp 


No. 700 UTICA HOUSEHOLD PLIER 


Size 7 inches. Price 85c. Add 15c. for mailing. 


Why go without a UTICA PLIER when the cost is so small and the saving in time, 
money and worry is so great? To mention, even most briefly, the varied uses of a No: 700 
UTICA Household Plier would occupy pages. Every home, store, office, stable, workshop 
or factory should contain one or more UTICA PLIERS, and the possession of one will imme- 
diately prove how indispensable it is. Buy one from your hardware dealer, but if he tries to 
sell you a substitute, send us $1.00 and we will mail you one postpaid with privilege of return- 
ing it to us if you think you can afford to be without it, and we will refund the price 
of the tool. Never accept a substitute for UTICA PLIERS. We make PLIERS and 
NIPPERS in all necessary styles and sizes for everybody. 


Send for booklet showing all styles and prices. Address Dept. 55 % 
UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL CO. - - UTICA, N.Y. 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK _ 
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Salary Increases 


Voluntarily Reported Every Month 





If one thing more than another proves the ability of the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton to raise the salaries of poorly-paid but 
ambitious men and women—to raise YOUR salary—it is the monthly average 
of 300 letters VOLUNTARILY written by students telling of salaries raised ahd 
positions bettered through I. C. S. help. 


YOU don’t live so far away that the 1.C.S.cannot reach you. Provided you can read and write 
your schooling has not been so restricted that the I]. C. S. cannot help you. Your occupation isn’t such 
that the I. C. S. cannot improve it. Your spare time isn’t so limited that it cannot be used in acquiring 
an I.C. S. training. Your means are not so slender that you cannot afford it. The occupation of your 
choice is not so high that the I. C. S. cannot train you to fill it. Your salary is not so great that the I.C.S. 
cannot raise it. To learn how easily it can be done, mark the attached coupon. 


A Salary Increase 
For You m= SALARY-RAISING COUPON 


Add to the three hundred students heard from 
every month, the other successful students not 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 837 Scranton, Pa. | 
Please explain, without further obligation on 


my part, how I can qualify for the position before | 
which I have marked X. 







heard from, and you have some idea of the tre- 
mendous salary-raising power of the I.C.S. During 
January the number of students who reported 
success was 426. Mark the coupon. 

Marking the coupon costs you nothing, and 
does not bind youin any way. AnI.C. S. train- 
ing can be acquired in your spare time. 


Mark It | 


N=-O-We 


| Name 


| Street and No.. 


| City. 


Bookkeeper 
Stenogr apher 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Oommercial Law 
Illustrator 
Designer & Craftsman 
Olvil Service 
Chem Ist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 


Mechan‘'l Draittsman 
Telephone Eng’eer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber & Steam Fitter 
Stationary Kngineer 
Civil Engineer 


Bulld’g Contractor 
Architee’l pretense 
Architee 

Struet Keay Engineer 
Banking 

Mining Engineer 
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INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
Remarkable Profit-Sharing Offer 


IN EYER before has the small investor had a better opportunity 
to place his savings where they will be amply protected and 
at the same time produce for him a guaranteed income. 

If you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars 
each month, which you would invest where it will provide you with 
a large immediate income, with the opportunity for still greater 
profits, you will be interested in reading a book we have just issued 
and which we will send to you free on request. 

In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business 
of its kind in America, of the splendid success of the business, of 
its unusually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 

In this book we have also outlined, as a part of its plan for 
handling its large and increasing business, an offer made by this 
Company by which you may share, on an unusual basis, in the 
greater profits which this Company will make. 


Please Note These Facts: 


1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 

3. The business is firmly established. 

4. It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 


In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportu- 
nity offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing fea- 
ture, by which you may share permanently in all the future 
profits of the Company, in its large and rapidly increasing ee 


business. - ‘ +10 
The Departments of the United States Government, leading 


professional and business men in every State in the Union, ea 


and in the Provinces in Canada, purchase and endorse on Hlth Ase 
the product of this Company, which ts of world-wide ewe ee 


interest in tts character. Please send me 
book explaining your 


This most interesting book, fully explaining “ Profit-Sharing Offer” 
without obligation on 


our ‘“ Profit-Sharing Offer,” will be mailed my part. 
to you promptly on request. kee 


Cut Out the Coupon and Mail It To-day Address 
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PICTURE 
AND 









Can you copy this drawing? Then win a 
valuable prize! Do you want the only mag- 
azine published entirely devoted to Illustrating, Design- 
ing and Cartooning? Each edition costs ten thousand 
dollars to. produce. Make a freehand drawing of this 
picture with pen or pencil and 
mail it to us stating- your age 
and what you are working at. 


If your drawing is 40 per cent. 
as good as the original we will 
send you absolutely. free a sub- 
scription to the most fascinating 
Art Journal in existence. The first 
issue alone has 125 PICTURES; 
most of them by WORLD- FA. 
MOUS ILLUSTRATORS. 


Copy this Picture 
and get a vane F REE 
zine~ Subscription 


Hundreds have talent for draw- 
ing but do not know it. This con- 
test will please thousands and 
stimulate an interest in illustra- 
ting. Merely an hour copying this 
sketch may win this splendid Art 
magazine, It’s worth trying for. 
Send in your sketch, and you 
must state your age. It costs you 
nothing. If you donot hear from 
our Art Directors within 10 days it 
means your sketch is not 40 per 
cent. as good as the original. 

The Publishers of The Home Educator wish to get 
in touch with those who have a talent for drawing. 


Eugene Zimmerman, known as 
“Zim, ** is the famous cartoonist of 


‘ Judge,” one of the best known Car- 
toonists in the world. He sent us this 
sketch with the following letter: 


“Here is a rapid-fire sketch which 
was inspired by a recent visit to the 
Metrgpolitan Art Gallery, New York, 
where I saw at least three canvases 
with the same inscription, ‘Rembrandt : 
by himself.’ Of course, there being no 
other figure in the picture I took it for 
granted that he was by himself as the 
pictures plainly show. At any rate it 
inspired me to do for you as Caruso did 
for you, and I hand you ‘ myself by my- 


— Can Draw This Picture self.’ Use it as you see fit. 
on Pa: 


on : ae 
tute of America Dept. sere 


Any Size You Wish -ZTM." 
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ONDS _ ONCREDIT 
D LAM ols | -— ie eee 


FOR AN EASTER PRESENT *'xscuicoce waren” 
A SOLID GOLD WATCH 
Write for Our Now Catalog containing over 1500 beautiful photographic illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 
Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own or present as a gift to a loved one; it will be sent on approval to your 
home, place of business, or express office, without any obligation whatever on your part. Ifitis satisfactory in every way, pay 
one-fifth down and keep it, balance in eightequal monthly amounts. If not entirely satisfactory, return it. We pay allcharges 
and take allrisks. We have absolute faith in our goods because we know they are the very best quality and highest grade of 
workmanship. An Account With Us is a confidential matter. Our customers use their charge accounts with us year 
after year, finding them a great convenience at such times as Easter, birthdays, anniversaries, engagements, weddings, gradua- 


tion,etc. Any person of honest intentions may open confidential charge Sceouns sith us, 
H are better than a savings ban cause they pay four 
OFTIS Diamonds as an Investment 3.r%enieietstoas “eee EAE dom | 
15% to 20% each year. Our prices R SPECIAL 
The Old Rellable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House are lowest; our terms are easiest. Ladies’and Gentlemen's 


BROS & co Dept. D688, 92 to98State St., Chicago, If. | We allow 8% discount.on all cash Solitaire Diamond Rings 
ry ® Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louls, Mo. | orders. Write today. Don’tdelay. Terms: $3.75 per Month 


a 







































TEACH 


BY MAIL 

I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By my new 

system Ican makean expert Penman of zou by. mate I ener peace 

* also teach Book-keepingan orthand. Am placing m 7 aa 
students asinstructorsin commercial colleges. If youwis | LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME by the aid of the TUNE- 
to become a better penman, write me. I willsend you FREE | A-PHONE. A Profession that can be converted into money at any 
one of my Favorite Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian . time or place in the civilized world at an hour’s notice. Earn 
Journal. C,.W.RANSOM, 227 Reliance Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. a $5.00 to $15.00 per day. Valuable illustrated book FREE. Write 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 48 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 


WANTED vances WANTED 


STARTLING OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE MONEY FAST, AT HOME OR TRAVELING---ALL OR SPARE TIME 


Experience not necessary. Honesty and willingness to work all we ask. We will give you an appointment worth 
$50 to $75 every week You can be independent. Always have money in abundance and pleasant position 
selling greatest labor saving household invention brought forth in fifty years. LISTEN:—One man’s orders 
$2,650.00 one month, profit $1,650.00. Sylvester Baker, of Pa., a boy of 14 made $9.00in 2% hours, C. C. Tanner 
Ia., 80 years old, averages five sales to seven calls. See what a wonderful opportunity! Room for YOU, no 
matter what your age or experience, or where you are located—if you are square and will act quick. But don’t 
AND GEt En is going fast. Read what others are doing and be influenced by their success. WORK FOR US 
“I do not see how a better seller could be manufactured,” writes Parker J. Townsend, Minn. ‘Called at 
twenty homes, made nineteen sales,’/—H. A. Martin, Mich, ‘Most simple, practical, necessary household article 
i have ever seen” says E. W. Melvin, SanFrancisco. ‘Took six dozen orders in four days,’—W. R. Hill, Ill. 
Went out first morning, took sixteen orders,”"—N. H. Torrence, New York ‘Started out 10 a. m., sold thirty-five 
by 4 o’clock,”"—J. R. Thomas, Colo. ‘Sold 131 intwodays,”—G W. Handy, New York. “I have sold goods for 
years, but frankly, I have never had a seller like this,’—W. P. Spangenberg, N. J. “‘Canvassed eleven families, 
took eleven orders,”—E. Randall, Minn. “SOLD EIGHTEEN FIRST 4:4 HOURS. ‘Willstart one man working for 
me today, another Saturday,”—Elmer Menn, Wis. eat 
Tiizse words are real—they are honest. Every order was delivered, accepted and the money paid in cash. 
Every letter is right here in our office, and we will give the full postoffice address of any man or woman we 
have named if you doubt. Thisisa big, reliable, manufacturing company, incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Ohio, and every statement we make is absolutely sincere and true. YOU CAN MAKE THIS MONEY: Youcan make 


$3000.00 in 3 Months awste. (> THE NEW EASY 


CS WRINGER MOP 
selling this great invention-- = 


The Easy-Wringer Mop--the 

biggest money maker of 
the age. Think of it! 

A Self - Wringing Mop. No 
putting hands into the dirty 


































































BH The above cut shows m 


8 wrung up dry, and pictures the 

: Ries vi good, ‘rong, substantial material 
water, No aching backs: No SS ES De used thruout, bt hs mop 1s 
slopping against woodwork. zs - x ec raised from floor it auto- 
No. piled clothes, 38 jon New Low Priced Household Article. matically straightens out 
touching hands to filth and germs that come from floor.: Gan use scalding water teadyforwringing €4 
containing strong lye. Twoturns of crank wrings out every drop of water. Makes 
house-keeping a pleasure---Makes the day happy. Simple, practical, reliable, it lasts for years. Every 
woman is interested---and bu: No talking necessary--it sells itself. Simply show it and take the order. 
Could you im ne an easier, quicker, better way to make money than supplying this 
demand alr created? 













































We want nm ’ salesmen, managers, to fill orders, appoint, supply control sub-agents, 
150 per cent No investment rec ed. We own patents and give exclusive 
territor ro-operation, a You can’t fail, because you 

















ARE GETTI 
ND MEN AN 


Only your name and address on a postal card 
Send no Money: for information, offer and valuable booklet aor —~ 
FREE Tomorrow belongs to the one behind--the opportunity is open a WS 


TODAY. Write your name and address clearly, giving name of county. nS : a= 
914 MAIN ST., LEIPSI 


cl quick, Write for your county tc 
: i }) This smaller 
picture shows 
mop on floor, 
It spreads out 
and is hel 
down to floor 
at all points. 


C. OHI. 


















‘THE U. S. MOP COMPANY, 
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FISH, OYSTERS, 
All Sea Foods 


No better or more delicate flavor can be 


added to all Fish Cooking than by using 


LEA & 


PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Stews and Hashes, Steaks, Roasts, Chops, Game, Gravies, Chafing 
Dish Cooking, Salads, Welsh Rarebit and many other 


dishes are improved by its use. 
See that Lea & Perrins’ Signature is on Wrapper and Label. 


Avoid Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 








for this * Beene 
$1.95 genuine 17 a lume 


This magnificent French 


Curl Ostrich Plume is 
full 17-inch in length. 





















Made of the highest 
grade hard flue os- 
trich, selected 
from the male 

bird. Has a 
very glossy 
fiber and is 

extra wide, 
with heavy 
drooping 
head. 


Let us send you this Plume 
on approval. 





Send us l5c. to pay express 
charges, and we will send you this 
beautiful Plume in black, white er 
colors, to your express office C.0.D 

* with privilege of examination. lf 
satisfactory, pay the express agent 
$1.95 and the Plume is yours. If, how- 
ever, you do not think this the’ most 
marvelous value you ever saw, tell the 
express agent to return the Plume to us 
and we will refund your 15c. Or, if 
you prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, 
we will send the Plume immediately, ex= 
press prepaid, and if not satisfactory, we 
will promptly refund your money. We take all the risk. 
For complete line of Ostrich Feathers, including bargains in 


Willow Plumes, write for free catalogue. 
SPECIAL & Uis'adtorns"" $2.28 
This will pompare with plumes sold by your local $5 
dealer and elsewhere for $10.00. 
5 thAfri Im rin Ci 1841 WABASH AVE 
OUINAIPICAN IMPOTUNG CO. pert. 115° cuicaco. 


Beautiful 19 in. French Curl Plume, 
THE OSTRICH PLUME HOUSE OF AMERICA) 





1 cent for 4 miles 
on a motorcycle 


The motorcycle combines the attractiveness 
of bicycling with the comfort of automobiling, 
It offers you the cheapest method of mechani- 
cal transportation ever devised—¥ of one cent 
per mile pays for both fuel and oil. It pro- 
vides just enough physical exercise in the open 
air to stimulate—not fatigue. 


M. M. 4-H. P. Magneto Single, Price $225 


Investigate the claims we make for motor- 
cycling in general and for the M. M. motor- 
cycle in particular. The M. M. is the leader, 
and 1910 models are better than ever. Let us 
send you catalog and other literature. 


AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY 
(Member Mctoreycle Mfr's. Ass'n.) 
722 Center St., Brockton, Mass. 
BRANCHES: Boston, 173 Huntington Ave. ; New York, 10 W. 60th St.; 


Buffalo, 895 Main St.; Chicago, 2127 Michigan Ave.; Dallas, Tex., 
M. M. Bldg., So, Ervay St.; Los Angeles, 1034 So. Main St, 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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What do you find when 


you open your refriger- 
ator? Do you find clean, sweet, 
wholesome food and nothing else; 
or do you find partially spoiled food, 
moisture and unpleasant odors? If 
you find the latter it means your 
refrigerator is unsanitary—a possible 
source of sickness to yourself or fami- 
ly. Do not temporize if you have this 
kind of a refrigerator. Investigate at 
once the merits of the famous 


MPECRAY 
Refrigerators 


—the kind that are cleanand wholesome 
because there is always a constant circu- 
lation of cold, dry air through every 
food compartment as long as a pound 
of ice remains. Ordinary refrigerators 
cannot keep food the way the McCray 
does, because ordinary refrigerators 
do not have the McCray patented con- 
struction. TRY YOUR ICE BOX 
by placing salt in it for a few hours. 
Note how quickly the salt becomes 
damp and lumpy; then write for book- 
let which tells why it will keep dry in 
a McCray, and why it is the safest as 
well as the most economical refriger- 
ator you can buy. 
Write for the Free Book 


“How to Use Leftover Foods’’—by Elizabeth O. Hiller, 
and for any of .hese free catalogs:—No. A. H., Built-to- 
order for Residences; No. 87, regular sizes for Residences; 
No. 67, for Groceries; No. 59, for Meat Markets; No. 48, 
for Hotels, Clubs and Institutions; No. 72, for Flower Shops. 


McCray Refrigerator Company 
85 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 




















Book Case FREE! 


This handsome Art Mission solid oak book case given 
to all purchasers of the Imperial Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary, absolutely free for a short time only. 


40 Volumes 


Shipped to your home FREE—for a positively free ex- 
amination. We ship the entire set of 40 volumes—28,000 
pages, 6,000 illustrations, six feet anda quarterof the most 
useful books in the world—most useful to everybody. 
Weight 120lbs. packed. Thestandard work of reference 
for all the knowledge in the world’s educational wisdom. 


“ ‘ 
In all respects answers my ex pectations— 
comprehenstve—accurate and compact.” 


—Prof. DOYLE, of Yale University. 


The Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary takes the 
place of a thousand books of learning. Compiled with 
years of labor by 230 of the world’s greatest scholars. 
You must see it for yourself to appreciate what a 
gigantic work thisis. The 


Imperial Encyclopedia 
and Dictionary 


The standard reference work—the most complete and 
useful dictionary of every word in thelanguage. In allthe 
a eau riage ee work should bein every home 
in America, It is the complete work admirably _@ 
adapted for the home—it puts the world’s great store ve Gilbert 
of knowledge and learning in your own home. ri Pub. Gc. 
Just send your .s Dept. 1114 
Send No Money Jt, <>4 v9 190-192 Michigan 
dress on this coupon, That will bring the & Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
entire complete set to you with all charges aS you mayvecnd me for 
prepaid. Examine itin your own home. 3 FREE ee taatine all 
If you are entirely pleased with it, keep it charges prepaid, complete 
and send us $1. Then we will openacredit QS set of 40 vols. of the Imperial 
account with you for the balance and you we Encyclopedia and Dictionary in 
can take more than a year to pay for SS Heavy English Cloth Binding. I 
af at $2:0/a/ month for 15 months. § will examine it and if it pleases me I 
keep the books %s 4 oe 6 You eg" will send you $1.00 and take 15 months 
Be ctate ae aa en at € itee S$" to pay you the balance at $2.50 a month, 
the bee ks ey.enC Wie we ship St If I am not satisfied after examining I 
€ books to you instantly. @P will send back at your expense. I am to 


GILBERT PUB co. << get the book case free if I keep the books. 
' A ne 
190-192 Michigan Ave. gS", ne 
Dept. 1114 Pod 
CHICAGO gO A ddress.....ccecssssscccnseseccnessessnnesesecsnneensesneeeeenneene ones 
| : 


SO" Occtap ation avcsaconcsesicacwensnennnies 
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Write Today for This Superb 


Piano Catalog 


| be CONTAINS cardboard easels of the vari- 






ous styles of pianos, besides a full and 
complete account of how superior excel- 
lence in a piano is achieved. It explains 
the acoustical, grooved sounding board and 
other features that add vastly to the tonal purity 
of the Lyon & Healy Piano. 


$350 and Upward 


This piano is so different from others that 
only by reading the catalog can you understand 
its advantages. Will you not fill out this cou- 
pon and mail it today? 


LYON & HEALY 
Makers of the Lyon & Healy Piano and the Lyon & Healy Harp 


COUPON TO BE FILLED OUT 


Messrs. LYON & HEALY, 
17-27 Adams Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen:— Please send Souvenir catalog 
containing easel-back illustrations, etc. 








Name 


Street 





Town and State 




















Mullins Boats Used by the Government 





Pay as Youare Able 


Send at once — today — for 
Woolf’s Inc. magnificent value 
“ encyclopedia, picturing and de- 

- scribing hundreds of up-to-the- 
second spring styles, in 
“classy”? men’s and 
women’s spring and sum- 
mer garments. 

Get the book, and take 
your time about paying 
for anything you need. 


; One-Half Year 


r 










































You can buy any ar- 

; ticle of clothing—no 
‘ yf money down — and 

take your time about 
paying for it. You 
& have credit and should 

use it. You need have no 
hesitancy. Your dealings with 
us are forever confidential. 

We are the original and 

largest concern selling mer- 
chandise to the people on terms 
to suit their incomes. Don’t 
hesitate another minute—send a 
postal for the big, handsome 
encyclopedia. Our prices are 
lower than cash stores; our terms 
are the most reasonable to be 
found anywhere, our dealings 
fair and square. 

Our business aggregates 
millions annually, so you can 
buy from uscheaper than from .+ 
any similar establishment. 


Send No Money 


We do not ask a penny of 
your money until you have 
examined, tried on and com- 
half year’s credit-- pared our garments with any 

to be found anywhere in the 
world. You take no risk, for 
your own eyes judge our 


Special 


Finest, man - tailored 
spring, 1910 model, nobby 
business suit; values 
double ; extra specia: ; on 















$1 250 
values. 


. Lose no time in writing for the book—you will be 
interested and pleased when you see it. Write at 
once, addressing as follows: 

WOOLFP'S, Inc., 2209-11 W. 12th St., Chicago, U.S.A+ 


The world’s largest and original mail-order credit establishment. 
















Founded 1874, 


Caution: We have no agents or local representatives. 








This cut shows our 26-foot, 40 horse-power Launch in Government service at the Naval Testing Grounds 
Stump Neck, Md. The adoption of the Mullins Pressed Steel Boat by the U. S. Government chowe @hnk Uncle 
Sam—one of the world’s largest boat buyers—thinks of the steel boat. 


MULLINS STEEL 















324 FRANKLIN ST. 


BOATS CAN’T SINK 


bon are SAFE because they hare air compartments like a life 
at. 
They are dependable because they have a new type of two-cycle 
engine that can’t back-fire, no matter how slow you run it 
Seven Models—16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 feet. 


They are fast because the steel hulls can’t waterlog. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


which describes these models and their exclusive improvements, such as One- 
Man Control, Silent Underwater Exhaust, Inside Stuffing Box, Rear Starting 
Device, Improved Reversing Gear, Outside Gasoline Intake, etc. We manu- 
facture a complete live of Steel Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats, Marine 
sngines, 


THE W. H. MULLINS CO. SALEM 0.,U.S.A 


The Largest Boat Builders in the World. 
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Go in Business for Yourself 
Let Us Send Youa 


Little Giant Cleaner 


On 30 Days Trial 


A Little Giant Cleaner should pay for itself 
in less than two months, out of the profitsof the “SS 
business after paying help and all expenses. 
It is capable of earning $250.00 to $300.00 clear 
% profit a month and we cannot see where there is 
a possible chance for anyone that buys a machine to 
fail tomake big money, but every reason why they 
should make thousands of dollars. 


Ss NE 
pi Give Us a Chance to Help You 


| 
= | You can make $2500 to $3000 a year on each machine. It advertises itself 
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and orders for work come pouring in so you should be busy all the time. 


The Little Giant House Cleaner is proving one of the greatest money-makers ever 
put on the market. If you are willing to hustle you can easily make $2,500 to $3,000 a year 
on each machine you own. Make a start to-day and you will never regret it. As soon as 
you earn money enough and have one machine paid for, buy another, hire other men and 
let them make $10 or $15 a day for you. Getting one of these machines and hiring a 

man to run it, beats working for a living to a standstill. Be “Johnny on the Spot” 
with a machine and get the cream of the business. If you can get a number of these 
machines working,they should make yourich. We believe there never has been a 
machine placed on the market that has so pleased everybody, met with such immediate 
Dirt and & success, and made so much money as the house cleaning machine. 


Gold Dollars ~~ A Perfect Wonder - Nothing to Compare With It. ‘ 


The Little Giant reaches every crack, corner and There are several small machines on the market for home 

crevice of the floor; the cracks in the wall, the ceiling | use to be worked either by hand ora small water or electric 
and mouldings. It cleans and renovates bedding, com- | motor, but they have never been a success because they do 
forts, blankets, mattresses and pillows; the cracks or | not have power enough to clean with, although they will 
crevices in wooden and iron beds; even the dust, fuzz and | draw the top dust from the room. The Little Giant 
other accumulation in tightly coiled woven-wire springs. Cleaner does the same work in the same way as the large 




























it It consists of a powerful gasoline engine, a double | machines costing from $2,000 to $7,000 each. It has the 

acting suction air pump, a vacuum condenser, cold water | Same size hose. — . ‘ 
Tells tank, electric spark battery, vacuum gauge, high-pressure We have seen it pull out, pail after pail of dirt from 
suction hose, observation glass and cleaning tools—all | houses—dirt that was impossible to remove completely by 
All a properly connected so as to work in unisonand give the | the ordinary means of beating, etc. When it is working 
i desired results. The whole is erected on a substantial | on the streets, the dirt and filth pouring through the obser- 
0 four-wheel wagon, to be drawn by hand, so that it can be | vation glass attracts a crowd of people that look with 

moved from place to place. wonder. They would not believe it possible. 




















Our Liberal Offer — Pay for it Out of Your Profits 


We want you to investigate this exceptional opportunity. We do not believe 
there is any business where so small an investment will bring such wonderful returns, 
because right here in Toledo we have proved this by our own actual experience 
We haye such implicit confidence in the wonderful money-making powers of the Little 
Giant House Oleaner—that we will ship one to any live man, who is honest and 
willing to work, on 80 Day’s Trial—upon such liberal terms that it is next to impos- 
sible to lose. We wili even go further and allow you to pay for it in installments, a 
and in such a way that your profit should easily take care of your payments. 2 a $ 
S 


\ In our illustrated book we give full particulars as to how to organize your business iy & 
solicit orders, what to charge for the work and how to turn every minute of your time into RS § ge 
money. We will send it to you free. Every ambitious man who has any “‘get-up’’ in ys > 
him should write at once for this book. A postage stamp will bring it to you and it e ww 
will show you how you can become independent and one of the prosperous men we N 
in your community. 


= McCreery Manufacturing Co. 
Cs 112 McCreery Buildin: 

es es . 

ee Toledo, Ohio 





Send the Coupon 
for Free Book, 
full informa- 
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Send Today for 


Our Personal to You Offer 


to First Buyers in 


Each Community of 


Hand-Made Schmoller 
& Mueller Pianos 


Five thousand HAND-MADE SCHMOLLER & MUELLER 
PIANOS to sell this season. An impossible task—were- we 
offering any other than a High Grade, Fully Guaranteed 
for Twenty-five Years, Sweet and Mellow Toned 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER Piano. 

But this Piano sells itself. It makes nnumberless friends. 
Often—one SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO in a new com- 
munity helps to sell3, 4, 6 and even 12 other SCHMOLLER 
& MUELLER PIANOS. Makes customers—lifelong—friends— 
that’s the record of this Piano, which has created such favor- 
able comment with music lovers everywhere. 

So—our task in finding buyers for these Five Thousand 
SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANOS will be easy by 
placing one SCHMOLLER & MUELLER PIANO in every 
cummunity. 

To first buyers our proposition is unparalleled. Never has 
it been approached. A_ straight-out-and-out saving of 
$100.00 to $150.00 of customary middlemen’s profits which 
buyers pay when purchasing from dealers has always been 
the record of saving of the SCHMOLLER & MUELLER 
PIANO. This first buyer proposition means a still greater 
saving. 

We can’t take the space to give it here, but will tell you all 
about it if you write to-day as the first buyer in your com- 
munity. Use coupon, fill out plainly and send direct to us. 

Our Complete Personal First Buyer Proposition comes 
back to you by return mail with our Complete Handsomely 
Hlustrated Piano Book. Do it right now. Send to 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 


Dept. A.C. 04. (Est. 1859) OMAHA, NEB. 
.. FILL OUT COUPON. SEND TO-DAY .. 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co., 
Department A. C. 04, Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen—I would like to have your proposition. to the 
First Buyer in My Community. Please send to my address 
all information and your Complete Piano Book. 
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Sharpen Your Blades 


with the 
Perfection Automatic Razor Strop 
For Safety or Ordinary Blades 


You will be amazed at the difference in the edge. 
It’s easy too. Just turn the crank—every revolution 
gives six complete stroppings. It is just like the 
expert's twist of the wrist—the true principle of good 
Birepping. It makes the old blades better than new 
and new blades better than ever. Write for free trial 
offer. If you desire, send name of your dealer. Name 
style of razor, if safety. Satisfaction positively guar- 
anteed or money back. 


Perfection Razor Strop Company 


95 Dearborn St., Room 54, Chicago 


Pacific Branch Eastern Branch 
Dyas-Cline Company 1 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles, Metropolitan Life Ins. Bldg. 
California New York City 


25,000 Women Use It 


25,000 women know that the Imperial Self-heating Flat- 
iron makes ironing comfortable because of less heat, and 
saves its cost in fuel. Uses gasoline or 
alcohol. No wires, tubes or strings—just 
a plain iron—heats - itself — satisfaction 
guaranteed. Without question the most 
satisfactory self-heating iron made. 25,000 
in use already. One salesman has sold 
3,000 in California. 


Write for booklet and address of nearest agency—no charge. 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co., 455 Jefferson Street, Chicago 
NOTE: Agents wanted everywhere. Kasy sales— 
good profits—satisfied customers. Sell a woman an 
Imperial Iron and you need not be afraid to go bac 




















ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
overtaking you? If you are 
bald or near bald; when your 
hair is falling, faded or dying ; 
when dandruff begins to get 
in its destructive work, get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Mair Tonic, the remark- 
able treatment the newspa- 
pers everywhere are telling 
about; the remedy that does 
more than is claimed for it; 
the remedy that doctors are 
praising. Get it or order it 
of a reliable druggist—one 
) ( who will not offer you a substi- 

" tute. If you have never used 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior FREE by prepaid mail a trial 
Trez tment let me send you supply of this remarkable 
hair food. Write today to WM. CITAS. KEENE, Pres‘t. 
Lorrimer Institute, Dept. 2799, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Money in Poultry 
$3,600.00 


Net Profit From 30 Hens in One Season ona 
Lot 24x40. It is Not an Experiment, it Has 


PEGGY 


Highest Scoring Bird in the World. 


MY NEW POULTRY BOOK 


Covers all branches necessary for Success 
with Poultry. It tells you what I have done. 
It was written from actual experience. 


IT TELLS YOU 


How I made $3,600.00 in one season from thirty hens 
on a lot 24x40 by feeding them the scraps from my 
table three times a day. The test was made to show 
what can be done on a city lot as well asonafarm, I 
also furnish you the names of the parties who paid me 


over $2,000.00 for the eggs alone from these thirty . 


hens, for reference, which is evidence undisputable. 
Remember this book is written by a man who has had 
the actual experience. 

How I make my chickens weigh two and one-half 
pounds when they are eight weeks old. 

How I prepared my chickens for the show room so that 
I won over 90 per cent of all the blue ribbons that were 
offered during 1907 and 1908, the last season that I 
showed. A ‘secret’ that has never been published 
before. 


How I built my indoor and 
outdoor brooders for 85 
2 each, to be used either 
as fireless or with beat in 
them and plans for the 
same. 


Ilow I raised ninety-eight 
chickens out of a hundred 
that I hatch. 


How I took a fiock of 
chickens and made them 
lay $68 worth of eggs per 
hen in ten months! 


Please Read All These Letters: 


263 Eggs in 272 Days 
ERNEST KEL ‘RASS, Kansas City, Mo. : 

Dear Sir: I herewith inclose you affidavit, also trap nest record of 
the Kellerstrass Strain Crystal White Orpington Hen register No, 503, 
that laid two hundred and sixty-three (263) eggs in 272 day 

(Signed) P. J. HARLLEE, Chattahoochee, Ga. 


Saves Thirty Million Chicks’ Lives Annually 

The simplest sort of thing—common black dirt—has solved the 
problem of eradicating a chicken disease which cost thirty million 
chicks’ lives annually, a disease which scie ts of the National 
and State Experiment Stations have been studying withont success 
for ten year Ernest Kellerstrass, the Kansas City poultry fancier, 
found the secret.—St. Louis Republic. 


a 


Try My Way ‘and You Can 


Good, Sound Logic 
Winchester, Kans. 
Dear Sir: Received your book all O. K. this A.M. and find same 
very interesting and full of good, sound lovi 
Yours truly, Cuas, Forsyte, 


231 Eges Per Bird 
My Dear Mr. Kellerstrass: I have sixteen of your hens that aver- 
ged two hundred and thirty-one (281) eggs per bird in 12 months. 
LAWRENCE JACKSON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Worth $1,000.00 
KELLERSTRASS FARM, Kansas City, Mo. Burnett, Cal. 
Dear Sir: Treceived your book sent me Saturday a.m. It would 
have been worth to me $500.00 if I had had it last Spring. ‘Good 
Book.’? Common Sense, brained by hard-earned experience. Worth 
$1,000.00 to me. Respt. (Signed) L. R Haywarn, 


Best Dollar’s Worth 
Mr. FE, Kr ERSTRASS, Kansas City, Mo. Oct. 16th, 1909, 
Dear Sir: Received your book all right. Am well pleased with 
book ; best dollar’s worth T have ever received, 
Yours truly, (Signed) Cuas. P, Gortz, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Been Done on the KELLERSTRASS FARM 


ow I keep my male birds from fighting without in- 
juring them. e 

How I raised the five chickens I sold to Madame 
Paderewski for $7,500.00. 

How I feed my chickens for egg production. 

How Ikeep my chickens healthy and free from sickness. 

How T select a good laying hen from tue poor layer. 

How I break up my broody hens without injuring them. 

How I pack my eggs so they will stay fresh. 

How I mate up my chickens for breeding and fertility. 

How [run my incubators and supply moisture. 

How [ raised my famous $10,000.00 hen * Peggy.” 

How I build my hen houses and plans for the same. 

Ifow I bred my big egg-laying strain. 


It also tells about broiler plants, egg plants, and re- 
member there is also an article in this book called ** Two 
Years on the Kellerstrass Poultry Farm,” which explains 
hundreds of things—just what we do in two years on the 
farm, or in other words, a two years’ course on the 
“World’s Greatest Poultry Plant.” This is the greatest 
article ever written by a real practical poultryman. 

Remember, this book was 
written by a man who has 
sold the highest priced 
chickens in the world, who 
also sold $68.00 worth of 
eggs per hen from a flock 
of hens in one season, in 
fact, if you breed a chicken 
of any kind, you know my 
reputation a_ breeder. 
This is the first time I have 
ever offered to sell any of 
my ‘‘methods or secrets ”’ 

—E —— to the breeder or to the 
Raise Them by the Thousands. public. 

Best Book on Poultry 
Adah, Pa., Oct. 20th, 1909. 
Mr. ERNEST KELLERSTRASS, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Friend; The book at hand. It is the best book that 1 ever 
opened on poultry talk, I think every person that has a bird on iis 
lot or farm should have one of these books. I was surprised when I 
read where you opened those chicks and found lath nails and tacks in 
their craws. [never heard of such a thing; it stands to reason that 
would kill them, Yours truly, (Signed) H, M. Grover. 


$68.00 Worth of Eggs Per Hen 
STRASS, Kansas City, Mo, 
ongratulations on the splendid showing you have made 
$68.00 worth of eggs per hen from thirty hens in one 
.M. Curtis, Editor, Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, [1 


Worth Many Times the Price 
ige Ave, Irvington, N, J., Nov. 8th, 1909, 


Ernest K 
Dear $ 
by selling 
season. G@ 


Received your poultry book, It is worth many times 
the price and should be in the hands of every one handling chickens, 
as it contains information that would take many years to learn. 

I remain yours very truly, ( ned .HN SENFELDER, 


Common Sense Methods 
Springfield, Ill., Jan, 29th, 1910, 
Mr, Ernest KELLERSTRASS, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: I received your poultry book the 27th inst, [tis full of 
good common sense methods, that one can acquire in no other way 
than by actual experience in breeding aud caring for fowls, Tam 
very well pleased with it, 

Yours truly, W 
More Than My Money’s Worth 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. Slat, 1909. 
Mr. Ernest KELLERSTRASS, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dear Sir: | consider your book chuck full of valuable information 
for any one, especially a beginner. I have already received more than 
my money’s worth and have only read about one-third of the book. 

Yours respectfully, (Signed) Geo. W. BENCKENSTEIN, 


H, HARBISON, 388 So, Douglas Ave, 


Send $1.00—and a Copy of the Latest Revised Edition of the Book will be Sent You by Return Mail. 


Address, ERNEST KELLERST” ASS, Publisher, 


NOTE—Ask any editor of any Poultry Journal or any 


529 Westport Road, R.F.D. 
No.1 Kansas City, Mo. 


“* Licensed "’ poultry judge as to my reputation as a breeder. 
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The eltte Watch tor critical users; an accurate timer 
jewelled with seven jewels and beautifully cased. 


The INGERSOLL-TRENTON solves the watch-problem for the 

man who wants to be told the exact time by a handsome and 

honestlv-built watch which he can buy at a moderate price. 
6 


Every Ingersoll-Trenton watch is enclosed in an 
original Ingersoll-Trenton case and time-tested at 
the factory before shipment; watch, case and time- 
keeping—a# three—are guaranteed by the same 
maker. ‘This fact is of the utmost importance 
to the buyer and is the only instanceof the kind 
in the history of watchmaking. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton rivals in accuracy any 
other high-grade watch. It is sold by 6,000 re- 
sponsible jewelers at a factory-fixed price: which 
pleases the purchaser and puzzles other watch- 
makers who make their product in smaller quan- 
tities, employ expensive and (sometimes) un- 
scrupulous selling-methods, and are obliged there- 
by to make the watch-buyer pay unnecessary and 
fictitious prices. 


Here are the Ingersoll-Trenton prices: 


$ in solid $ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
nickel gold-filled gold-filled 
case case case 


Each watch fitted at Friction-points with seven ruby, sapphire and garnet 
jewels. The popularity of the Ingersoll-Trenton is sweeping the country. 


The Widely-known Sngeisol Models 


The famous Ingersoll Dollar Watch (together with the other Ingersoll models at 
$1.50 and $2) has turned the watch-world upside-down and made millions of people 
carry watches who never carried them before. More than seventeen millions of 
these watches have been sold. Twelve thousand are now being sold every day 
in the week. 60,000 Dealers sell them. 


Ingersoll watches tick everywhere—tick truly and tell time. Ask any- 
where for an Ingersoll, the dealer will know exactly what you mean. 


We have published a little book, bound in an embossed cover. It contains five facts worth five 
dollars to anyone who is ever going to buy another watch. The title of this book is ‘‘How to Judge 
a Watch.’’ What is your address? We would like to send you a copy with our compliments. 





















































































































































™ _ aswering this udvertisement ?: w desirable that you mention THE. CA‘ +: Lis 


Many soaps are almost white, some are 
still whiter, but only one is whitest—Fairv 
Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake. The reason 
is the quality of fats and oils used—Fairy Soap is 
made from edible products—with no dyes, high per- 
fumes or adulterations to deceive the eye or delude ; 
the sense of smell. Fairy Soap is honest soap—_ il 
all the-way through. is price, five cents, 
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. 2 ™ 
isc Records 
If you haven’t heard a*Colum 
record made during the last 1¢€ 
months, you cannot know what 
the modern shophone can_do, - 
‘Your machine (Columbia or othck & 
-autake) will play Columbia Dor-bl_. 
Disc Reco asic on oth ide 


CAMPANARI The Fanséds ftalian Baritone 


"ings exclusively for the Columbia. 


Be sure to hear his two selections from “Nozze di Figaro’ 


ae | { Brest) “Se vuol ballare.” 
A740! ( Back.) “Non piv andrai.” 


10-inch Double-Dise $1.50 


COLUN BIA 
PHONOGRA)H Co). 
Dep:, BD, Tri--ne Bu ’ 


fachine Ind as: 
a0 














